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lEnER OF TRANSMITTAL 



To asoROE W. Pbce, 

Oovemor of the Slate of Wisoonain: 

Sib:— I have the honor of presenting to you the Cvreat7-first annual vol- 
ume of transactions of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, contain- 
ing full accounts of tne receipts and expenditures of the society for the 
year 1890, together with reports of the proceedings of the annual and semi- 
annual meeting, embracing papers read and discussions thereon. 

Believinf; that this society is doing good work not only for the pomolt^? 
of our Btat«, but also in directing thought to the adornment of public and 
private grounds, 

I have the pleasure of subscribing myself, 

Respectfnllr joura, 

B. S. HOXIE. 
Secretary Winconain Stale HorHeulturai Society. 
EvANSViLLK, Wis., Apr. 33, ISfll, 
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AD INTERIM COUMITTEE. 



It is eamoBtly hoped and expected, that each member of this committee 
will be present at our next annual meeting, and be prepared to report on 
the horticultural aspects in the several diTisions of our state. Let these 
reports em,brace notes, observations, and suggestions, for the benefit of 
Wisconsin Horticulture. If not convenient to attend, please send in. yoar 
report previous to the anunal meeting, which will be the first week in 
February. 
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FRUIT LIST. 



APPLES." 



Five Hardiest Varieties for Northern Wisconsin — Oldenburg, McMana's 
White, Hibernal, Wealthy and Tetofaki. 

Tenbest adapted variettM — Hardiness, prodjuitiveness andquality taken 
into consideration — Oldenburg, Wealthy, Fameuae, Tallman Sweet, Wolf 
River, McMann's White, Yellow Transparent, Hibernal, Lontcfie'd and 
Newel's Winter. 

Additional list for special locationn — Tetofski, Red Aatraohan, St. 
Lawrence, Fall Oranj^e, Fall Spit^enburg, Alexander, Utter, Westfleld, 
Willow Twigg, Golden Russet, Walbridme, Pewankee, Haas, Plumb's Cider, 
Roman Stem, Transparent, and Repka Melenka, with Windsor for trial. 

CRAB APPLES. 

Four hardiest and best — Transcendent, Hyslop, Martha, and Bweet 
Russet. 

For general cidtivatUin — Whitney No. 30, Gibb, Hyslop, Sweet Russet, 
Transcendent, Martha, Noveltj' and Spitzenburg. 

* Note. — The question ol adKptatlDU at inrietiee is one bo largely dependent upon local 
oonditiooa of Boll, elevatiOD and ftspeot, that a general llat will not answer fully tbe wants 
of erary planter, and at best can onl; be a general guide in the selection of varieties. 

For more specific directions, the following rules are fumislied by the committee chaaen 
for this purpose: 

1. Locations comparatively elevated and well drained, with a cool northern aspect and 
limestone clay soil, not very rich, may exlend the general list named above to an indefinite 
eit«Dt, with fair prospect of success in southern and eastern districts of the state. But 
tor warm, sheltered location and rich soils, which induce a Kreat growth, no section of our 
state can safely plant other thau those varieties known to be extremely hardy. 

3. The best guide la the selection of varieties is for each to plant largely of such varie- 
ties as are fouai3 successful In locations similar to that each must plant upon. For all un- 
favorable locations, and extreme northern districts, only the most hardy, well tried apples 
of the Bussiaa or Siberian types shoidd be chosen for general planting. 

3. In the extreme northern districts, only the crown of the hills should be chosen tor the 
orchard, with a firm soil and porous subsoU, and if these materials are wanting naturally 
they should be supplied artificially. 

4. Better plant but few varieties. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

For general cuZKimHow — Wilson, Creacent, Jessie, Bubach, Warfleld, 
Haverland and Captain Jack. 
For light or aar^y soil — Crescent, Wilson, Manchester and Warfleld. 
For trial — Qandy, Michels Early and Parker Earle. 



GRAPES. 

For general euttivation — Moor's Early, Worden, Concord, Delaware, 
Brighton and Telegraph. 

Frosty and unfavorable localities — Janesville, Moor's Early, Victor and 
Ulstws, 

For (rial — Niagara, Lady, Wyoming, Lindley, Vergennea, Masaoit, 
Wilder, Conquorer and Black Hawk. 

BLACK RASPBERRIES. 

For general ctUtination — Gregg, Ohio, Souhegan, Nemaha; recommend 
with winter proteclion, Ohio may do without protection. 
For trial — Johnson's Sweet. 



RED RASPBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Cuthbert, Turner, Brandywine and Shaffer's 
Marlboro, with winter protection. Turner may do without protection. 

Golden Queen for trial. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Ancient Briton. (Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.) 

For trial — Taylor, Bartel'a Dewberry on clay soils and Lucretia. (Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.) 



New sorts for trial — Bessimianka, Gakovska. 

Most likely to succeed — Flemish Beauty. 

For trial in the lake shore regions — Ananas d'^t^. Early Bergamont, 
Bartlett, Onondaga {Swan's Orange), Seckle, Winter, Nelis, Clapp's Favor- 
ite, Beurre d' Anjou, Dcynne d'flte. 
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PLUMS. 

For general euUivation — De Sota, 

For special localities — Lombard, Imperial Oage, Yellow E^ (Magnum 
Dnane's Purple. 
For trial — Cheney, BollingBtone, Wolf. 



For general cuINoafJon — English Morello, Early and Late lUobmonds. 
Trial — Wragg, Oirtheim and Bcesarabian. 



CURRANTS. 

Red Dutch, White Dutch, White Qrape, Tictoria, Fay's ProUflo, Albert, 
Holland and Lees. 
Pay for trial. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton, Downing, American Cluster, Smith's and Industry for trial. 



/ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVEBGBBENa. 



For Oeneral Planting— ia Older n&med: White Pine, Norway Spruce, 
"White Spruce, Arbor Vitae, Dalaam Fir, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine. 

For Ornamental Planting — m order named; Hemlock, Red Cedar, 
Siberian Arbor Vitse, Dwarf Pine, Red or Norway Pine. 

DECIDUODS TREES. 

For rtmfter— White Ash, Black Walnut, Hickory, Black Clherry, 
Butternut, White Oak, European Larch, American Larch. 

Street Shade Trees — White Elm, Hard Haple, Baeawood or Linden, 
Afihleaf Maple {Acer Negundo), Norway Haple, Hackberry. 

For Lawn Planting — Weeping Cut leaved Birch, American Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, Horse Chestnut, European Uouatain Ash, Wisconsin 
Weeping Willow, Oak-leaved Mountain Ash, White Birch, Weeping 
Golden-barked Ash, Weepuig Mountain Ash, Weeping Poplar. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Hardy Shrubs — Snowball, Syriuga, Upright Honeysuckle, European 
Strawberry Tree, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Purple-leaved Barbary; Eiilao, 
White, Purple and Persian; Black Alder; Nine Bark. 

Balf Hardy Shrubs — Deutzia (Gracilis), Weigelia {Rosea), Flowering 
Almond, red and white; Spirea. Prunifolia and others, Flowering Quince, 
Cut-leaved Sumac, Hydrangea Grandifiora. 

Ciimbers — American Ivy {Ampelopait quinquefolia). Scarlet Honey- 
suckle {Lonicera Sempervirens), Fragrant Honeysuckle (Lonleera Jack- 
manni), Virgin's Bower (Clematis Vtrginiana), Climbing Bitter Sweet 
and Ampelopsis Veitchii. 

ROSES {with protection). 

Climbers — Queen of the Prairie, Gem of the Prairie, Baltimore Belle. 
Moss Rosea — Princess Adeilade, Luxembourg and others. 
Hybrid and June Rosea — Persian, Yellow Harrison, Madam Plantler, 
General Jacqueminot, La France, General Washington. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

d F^miary, 1889. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This society shall be known as the Wisconsin State Horti- 
COlturaJ Society. 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and ecience 
of horticulture throughout the state. 

Article III. It members Bhall consist of annual members, paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, which shall entitle the wife of snch member to 
the privileges of full membership; of secretaries of local horticultural 
societies reporting to the state society, who shall be considered members 
ex-offlaio; of life members, paying a fee of ten dollars at one time; of han- 
orary life members, who shaJI be distinguished for merit in horticultural 
and kindred sciences, or who shall confer any particular benefit upon the 
society; and honorary annual members, who may, by vote, be invited to 
participate in the proceedings of the society. 

Articcb IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Recording Secretary, Ckirresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintendent, 
and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and additional 
members, one from each oongreeslonal district of the state, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum at any of its meetings. In addition to the fore- 
going officers, the pi esidents of all local horticultural societies reporting to 
this society shall be deemed honorary members and eic-o.^<!io vice-presidents 
of this society. All officers shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold their 
office for one year thereafter, and until their successors are elected; pro- 
vided, the additional executive members may l)e elected by the county or 
local horticultural societies of their respective districts. 

Article V. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers, commencing on the first Monday in February. It may also hold a 
meeting in December of each year, at such place and time as may be de- 
cided upon by the society, or the executive committee for the exhibition of 
fruit and for digcussions, and such other meeting for discussions and 
oshibitions as the executvie committee may direct, at such time and place 
as the executive board shall designate. 

Article VI. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 



BY-LAWS. 

I. The president shall preside at meetinga, and with the advice of the 
recording secretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general su- 
pervisiOD of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual address 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The vice-president shall act in the absence or disability of the presi- 
dent, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretary shall altendtoall Um ouiiuBiMBdBBce, shall reoatA 
the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to the same, 
and superintend the publication of its reporte. He shall also present a 
detailed report of the affairs of the society, at its annual meeting. He 
shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various committees, and 
from local societies of the condition and progress of horticulture in the 
various districts of the state, and report the same to the society. It shall 
be the duty of the secretary to make an annual report to the governor of 
the state, of the transactious of the society, according to the provisions of 
the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to the 
society, and disburse the same on the written order of the president, coun- 
tersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report of the receipts 
and disbuTBemeuta, and furnish the secretary with a copy of the same, on 
or before the first day of the annual meeting. The treasurer elect shall, 
before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his office, give good 
and sufficient bonds, for the faithful performance of his duties, subject to 
the approval of the executive committee. 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its affairs and fill vacancies in the board of officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a finance 
committee. 

VI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle with the 
treasurer, and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society nhich may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committees of this society shall be as follows: 1st, 
Committee on Finance, consisting of three members; 3d, Committee on 
Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three members; 3d, Commit- 
tee on ubservation, as now provided. Said committee to be appointed an- 
nually by the executive committee of the society. 
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ACT OF RE-ORGANIZATION, 



ADD LAVa BELATINO TO THE 



STATE HOKTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Ghaftbb 161, Laws ov 1879, As Augnded by Chaptek 14, Latts of 1887. 

SKCnoN 1. The executive committee of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society, Bhall hereafter consist of the president, secretaiy and traas- 
urer of Baid society, and of one member from each congressional distriot 
of the 8tat«, said members from the congressional diatrictB to be chosen 
annually by the county and local horticultural societies in the respective 
districts. 

Section 3. The present officers and executive committee of said society 
shall hold their respective offices until the Tuesday next succeeding the 
flrgt Monday in February, 1880, and until their successors are appointed. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of said society to aid in the formation 
and maintenance of county and local horticultural societies, to promote 
the horticultural interests of the state by the holding of meetings for dis- 
ouBBion; by the collection and dissemination of valuable information in re- 
gard to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees adapted to our soil and 
climate, and in every proper way to advance the fruit and tree growing 
interest of the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting of the society for the election of its 
officers, the transaction of general business, and the consideration of ques- 
tions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and place as 
may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In case of the 
failure of such meeting to so determine, the executive board may call 
such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to each member of the 
society. 

Section 6. All vacancies in the offices of said society may be filled by 
the executive committee; and should there be a failure to elect a member 
of the executive committee in any district, the vacancy may be filled by a 
twothirda vote of the members of the society present at any regularly ap- 
pointed meeting. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary of said society to make 
an annual report to the governor of the state of the transactions of the 
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sooietj, including an itemized account of all money expended during the 
jeat, in addition to such matters as are now Hpecifled in the law relatiug to 
the eame. 

Chapter 526, Laws op 1889. 

Sbction 5. And further, there shall be printed aonuallj upon the ap- 
proval and order qf the commisaiunera of public printing, ten thousand 
copies of the traosactionB of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Societv, the 
same to embrace the reports of the countj and other agricultural societies, 
and such matters pertaining to the agricultural industries of the state as 
shall be deemed important, provided the whole number of printed pages 
shall not exceed four hundred. Seven thousand copies of the transactions 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, the same to embrace such 
abstracts of reports of county and other horticultural societies, and such 
matt«rs pertaining to the horticultural interests of the state as shall be 
deemed important, provided that the whole number of printed pages shall 
not eiceed two hundred. Eight thousand copies of the transactions of the 
State Dairymen's Association, the same to embrace such other matters 
pertaining to the dairy interests of the etat« as shall be deemed essential, 
provided that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. Twelve thousand copies of the report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment station of the State University, provided that the whole number 
of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
singly in paper. 

Section 6. The reports provided for in the preceding section shall be 
distributed as follows, through the superintendent of public property: 
Fifteen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to the State 
Horticnltural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural society, and 
district industrial association, wliich embraces two or more counties and 
furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report of ite proceedings, to each 
of the four societies named in the preceding section, fifty copies of each of 
the reports o' the other three societies, twenty -five copies of each of the 
reports to the library of the state university, to the governor, lieutenant 
govejnor, secretary of siate, state treasurer, attorney- general, states super- 
intendent of public instruction, railroad commissioner and insurance com- 
missioner, twenty-five copies each; to the state superintendent of agricul- 
tural institute, fifty copies; to the superintendent of public property, 
commissioner of labor statistics, adjutant- general, quartermaster general, 
state board of health, each ten copies; to each public library in the state 
two copies; to each state normal school, two copies; to each of the state 
charitable and penal institutions, one copy; and the remaining copies to 
the respective societies for distribution by their secretaries. 

Section 7. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any report 
provided for la the act exceed the maximum number specified, except upon 
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written requeet of the officer Bubmitting the same, and then only upon pre* 
Tiotis written approval of a majorit j of the commiBSioners of public print- 
ing, such application and approval to be filed with the secretary of state. 

Cbafteb 417, Lawb of 1889. 

Section 1. The governor is hereby authorized to set apart by procU- 
mation one day in each year to be obaerved as a tree planting or arbor day, 
requesting all public schoola and coUegee to obaerve the same by suitable 
exercises, having for their object the imparting of knowledge of horticul- 
ture, in the department known aa arboriculture, and the adornment of 
school and public grounds. 

SEcnoN 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after ito 
paaeage and publication. 

Approved April 16, 1889. 

Joint RBeoLtmoH No. 19, A. 

Whbbbas, The WisconBinStateHortioulturalSooietyhaBmany valuable 
books which it is desirable shall be preserred; and 

Whereas, Many such have heretofore been lost in moving from room to 
room; therefore, 

Beaolved by the aatembly, the senate concurring, Tttat room number 
twenty-aeven (37) in the capitol, is hereby set apart for the permanent use 
of said horticultural society; provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent its use by the clerical force of either branch of the 
legislature during any session thereof. 
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REPORT 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE SUMMER MEETING 



Wisconsin State Hortieultural Society 

Held in the Court Htmse, at Black River FaUs, June 26-2T, 1690. 



The summeT meetiag of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, con- 
vened at the court house, in Black River Falls, June 36, 1890, at 11 A. H. 
The first order of business was the appointmeot of committees; 

On Program — B. S. Fioxie, Evansville; Mrs. D. Huntley, Appleton. 

On.Frv.it— Ptot. E. S. OofE, Hon. B. F. Adams, Madison, 

On Plants and Cut Flowera — Mrs. Ella Sargent, Sparta; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Hamilton, Ripon. 

OnBesolutiona-Piot. E. S. GoflE, Madison; A. I, Gale, Waukesha. 

Mr, Adams reported fruit as fill arranged. President Smith gave an Op- 
portunity for a short discusfion of topics not on program; none being pre- 
sented, aft«r reading program for afternoon meeting;, an adjournment was 
made until 1:30 P.M. 

CoimT House, 2 P. M. 

President Smith in the chair, 

Opened with music by the choir. President Smith said, in opening: 
" We were glad when we received the invitation to come to Black River 
Falls. I was desirous that the society should go to Green Bay, but it 
seemed more desirable that we should come here, and we are glad now that 
that we did so. Last year we went to Sparta and a new society was or- 
ganized there, and whenever I hear of them I hear they are doing good worli' 
and I believe they are. I believe our farmers ought to have the best living 
of any class of people in the state, but they are i:ot, generally speaking, so 
living, and the reason is because they are not conversant with a few of the 
practical principles of horticulture. I think we are working in' a direction 
with regard to the cultivation of apples, that will bring us all out right in 
the line of that fruit in the future, but we can, now, with little effort, have 
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all the Buuill fruits we want. When I thiak of the changes wrought in 
mj own home they eeem almost incredible. If I had been told when I 
went to that place that 1 should make of it what I have, or that I should, 
like Elijah, go to Heaven in a chariot of fire, I would have believed one as 
much as the other; but 1 do not say this to boast, not by any means, but 
it seems to me that what we have done, and we have done it with limited 
means, any one can do. 

I think in the discussion, that will be brought out here during this con- 
vention, we will listen to that which wiD profit us. 

The address of welcome was given by Hon. J. J, ^McQillivray, Black 
Biver Falls. 

Mr. President, Ladiee and Gentlemen of Wisconsin State Horticultural 
society, — In behalf of the citizens of Jackson county we welcome you to 
our city; we welcome you as instructors. The young may here learn from 
the experience of those who have given a life time to the work of horti- 
culture, and I am proud to be privileged to extend to you a welcome. To 
better our condition is our welfare and our concern, therefore we should 
be fully alive to every opportunity ofiFered for advancement. It is with 
feelii^ of pride and joy that we approach the fourth centennial of that 
day when we will welcome the old world to witness our progress and our 
thrift. We have reached a time when the few can no longer control the 
destinies of the many; each one must push on and carve out the future for 
himself. The glorious sunlight of our efforts will t)eckon us on to success 
in the future. As these men have come here to teach us the result of their 
manyyearsof experience, let us all join hands to bid them a hearty welcome. 
I want the farmer to go home from t^is meeting feeling that he has 
learned something worth remembering; that he has gained something that 
willgive to life a keener zest, I want you, Mr. President, to teach our 
farmers, that there is something outside of a mortgage oa a farm — that 
life counts for more than its trials and perplexities. Again, Mr, President, 
I bid you a hearty welcome, and if there is anything you need while you 
sojourn in our city, let us know it and we will obtain it for you. 

Response by B. S. Hoxie, secretary Wisconsin State Hortioultuial 
society: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In my correspondence with Mr.Mc- 
Gillivrayas to who would make the address of welcome to this society, he, 
after looking around, said, " I will do it." He further said he was not ac- 
customed to public speaking and we must not expect a finished speech from 
him, but that he would try to do the best he could. I think he has struck 
the key note of success when he speaks of education, for it is education 
that betters the condition of the people. Some seem to have the idea that 
our line of work is a very limited one, that it has only to do'with the grow- 
ing of fruit, but il includes mnch more. Last winter I wrote to Mr. James 
Currie of Milwaukee, asking himfto prepare a paper for our wintecmeeting 
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oa village and country oemeterieB. At first he thought it was not quite 
the HUbject for a. Horticultural convention, but on further deliberation, he 
became convinced that it waa an eapecially appropriate one. Horticulture 
is not a limited subject; when we think of all those trades -people, those 
people who lay out our lawns and our cemeteries, who beautify and adorn 
our parka that contribute so much to the health and the happiueas of the 
people in our crowded cities who would never be able to get a view of na- 
ture, perhaps, but for them, we find the word horticulture is not so email 
after all for it takes them all in; in the beautiful in nature that everywhere 
Burrounds ue, our interest in the conservation of our forests and the belief 
that is fast gaining popular ground that all of these things are essential 
to the full-rounded, harmonious life, we find that the word as applied, is 
a broad one. It is profitable for every family that its grounds are made 
beautiful, it is an educator and it is the aim of this society to help along in 
this line for we believe that a knowledge of horticulture is an important 
factor of education and progress. 

Excuse me for taking up so much of your time in thes response to your 
address of welcome; we shall take up some of these queBtions this after- 
noon and evening, for discussion, and hope to make it very interesting 
to you, and while we do not cl&im to know everything in horticulture, we 
hope to be able to impart some new ideas. We are glad to be here with 
the people of Jackson county, and we thank you cordially for the hearty 
welcome extended to us. 



The first question discussed was: "What, among strawberries, is the 
best variety for profit, and what the best for the farmer for home use? 

Mr. Gale, of Waukesha, said: The Crescent fertilized by the Wilson for 
profit; the Warfleld for market, but I prefer the Jessie for home use. 

Frot. Ooff — I have not grown the Warfield, but from observation I 
should agree with Mr. Gale. 

Secretary Hoxie — It may be necessary to explain a little. People come 
to these meetiaga and listen to our 'discussions; one gives preference for 
one kind of a berry and another a different kind, and sometimes confusion 
arises in the minds of some as to what varieties are really the best when 
BO many differences of opinion exist even among old growers, while 
the facts are that over our state are a variety of soils] — some portions 
sandy, as here at Black River Falls, some a stiff clay, while others are a 
light loam. All these different soils produce different qualities of fruit, 
and that is what these diicussions are for, to bring out the experience of 
each one with the different kind of soil he is experimenting with. Neither 
the Warfield nor the Crescent are perfect berries, that is are perfect in 
fiower. The Jessie being a perfect berry will cause it to take the prefer- 
ence with the farmer. 

Hr. Gale — The Jessie does not do well on all soils, while the Wilson and 

a— H t-~ I 
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the Warfield do. The rarmer should grow hia berries so that he conld 
cultiTate them in rows, with a horse. 

Mr. B. F. Adams— I have grown berries tweaty-eight years, have raised 
Wilson on clay and black, sandy soil; the largest crop I ever raised grew 
on sticky, clay soil. Myexperisace is, the Wilsoais the most productive 
for market and the Jessie the moat productive of the large berries, and to 
my taste it is the best berry for the table. 

Prea. Smith — Mr. Adams, isn't it almost impossible some years, for 
berries to be properly fertilized? 

Mr. Adams — Yea, it is, but for a long period of time the Wilson hoa 
stood the test the best of any. Wilsons raised this year fully equal those 
grown a year ago. I consider the Manchester the worst berry to rust, still 
it is agood berry to yield, 

Prof. GoS — I would like to ask Hr. Smith if he is much troubled with 
the Wilson rusting. 

Free. Smith— If we havea small crop and let them grow the second 
year they will niat, but we prefer to force the growth and then turn 
the bed luider and raise other crops, then set again and get tremendous 

Mr. Gale — Do you think it is more especially true of the Wilson? 

Free. Smith — I would not advise any one foUowiog the plan of raising 
strawberries after strawberries, but we do not count on a failure at all of 
Wilsons. Our people who have made the prograqi expect you will grow 
mora than you con consume, and so they haveasked Hr. Thayer of Sparta, 
to tell you how to pick, pack and market your fruit. 

Mr.Thayer— If you will tell mo how you raise your fruit, I will pick, 
pock and market it for you. 

Hr. Tbayer was then introduced to the audience and read & p^ier on 
picking. 



PICKING, PACKING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 
Bt M. a. THAYER, Spaeta. 

The manner of picking, packing and marketing, is an important factor 
in growing small fruits, and it often determinee the success or failure 
of the business. 

To small growers, with a near market, it ia not so important, bnt with 
largeproductiona and long shipments it is necessary to adopt thorough 
business methods, and maintain strict discipline in every department. 

Especially is this so in the management of pickets, working by the box. 
Many of them without ejiperience or judgment, and in the hurry and 
scramble to get most tickets, such picking often damage the sale of fruij 
several times the price of their labor. A person who will not pick fruit 
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clean from ttie vines, clean in the box withont bruieing and without atain 
or dirt, in or on the box, ehould be discharged at once. 

If fruit growers, in the beginning, will insist on thorough, Bfstematio 
work, our pickers will BOon become educated to do their work well, and 
many dollars thus be saved. 

There are various methods of keeping accounts with pickers. In ordi- 
nary plantations tickets or checks representing the number of boxes, are 
usnally given as the berries are brought in. Others adopt the plan of a 
card representiiig 100 boxes, punching out numbers as faBt as boxes are 
filled. On my own farm Email paper checks are used. The numbers one, 
two and six boxes, printed thereon, and repreEeoted by different colors. 
These checks or tickets are numbered consecutively, and are used only 
once. By this method, no two tickets being numbered the same, one can 
easily tell at any time the number of boxes picked, and it is a protection 
sgainbt miscount or fraud. These tickets are bound the same as bank 
checks, and cost less than ten cents per thousand boxes. 

Uniform prices, so far as possible, should be 'paid to pickers, and one 
thing bear in mind, large fruit can be picked at one cent per bos easier 
than inferior fruit at one and one-half or two cents. Therefore, good 
varieties in good soil, well cultivated, will save you money in picking. 

Packing fruit is comparatively easy, provided the picking has been well 
done, and the packer is himself honest. The fruit grower must be pre- 
pared to handle his fruit promptly, and know just what to do with it. 

All boxes and cases must bo prepared before band and help engaged. 

Boxes and cases should be well made, clean and neat, without dirt or 

Let your boxes be well filled and don't put poor fruit in the bottom. 

Select out all imperfect, soft or green fruit and throw it away. 

Always give good honest measure and a uniform quality throughout the 
package. 

Make it a irule never to market poor fruit and your reputation in a few 
seasons will be worth many times the value of all poor fruit sold. 

You will command the best prices and your packages be accepted with- 
out queetion as containing the best the market affords. 

Fruit for long shipment should never be picked when wetor damp, and 
in hot weather should be left in cool airy places as long as possible before 
packing in cases. 

The marketing will cause us mote anxious thought than any other part 
of the small fruit business. 

We are near no large cities and must therefore depend on long shipment 
for our sales. 

Neither can we hope to compete with Uichigan, Indiana and IlUnois in 
the matketa of Milwaukee, Chicago or cities further south. Their season 
is earlier and the market well supplied before our fruits commence to 
ripen. 
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We must then seek a market they cannot easilj reach, and frhea there to 
little competition. That can odI; be found in the smaller cities of the 
north and west, UBing St. Paul and Minneapolis when there is little demand 
elsewhere. 

Having then long shipments to make, it seems imperative that only snch 
varietiea be grown as will reach their destination in good order. 

Long shipment also means excessive expense rates. We must therefore 
obtain low special rates from express companies or arrange for refrigerator 
cars, to all points we wish to reach. 

This can be done if the fruit growers of the state will work together for 
this end. In some localities fruit associations or exchanges are formed to 
sell all the marketable fruit and establish uniform prices. Such an ex- 
change is now shipping a large amount of fruit from Sparta, and most of 
the growers in that vicinity are making use of it. 

Their plan is given in the following: 

FRDIT BZCBANQB. 



For the purpose of encouraging the growing of small fruits in Sparta, 
and assist growers in the best distribution and sale of the same, the Sparta 
fruit exchange will undertake to sell small fruits in the best markets, at- 
tend to all correspondence, shipments, collections and accounts, when picked, 
packed and delivered according to the following rules and regulations: 

1. The boxes and crates must be well made, and free from stain and 
dirt. 

3. All fiuit must be picked carefully, without jam or bruise in any 
way, 

3. The boxes must be free from leaves, stems or dirt. 

4. Green, imperfect, or soft fruit must not be put in the box. 

6. Fruit must not be picked when wet with dew or rain, and must not 
stand in the sun. 

6. Notice of amount of fruit to be shipped must be given at least ten 
hours before shipment, and delivered at such timeor place as the exchange 
may direct. 

One cent per box will be charged for all fruit handled, but in no way 
will the exchange be responsible for damages, bad debts or loss. 

Each member will be assigned a number for the season, which will be 
placed in all cases shipped. In this way each member will receive the 
exact net amount received for his or her particular fruit, less the one cent 
per box. The exchange reserves the right to decline handling berries, oa 
the above terms, at any time; but members first applying to have their 
fruit sold Dy the exchange, will iie considered first, quality of fruit being 
equal. We furnish boxes, cases, stencils, brushes, etc., to all who wish, at 
reasonable rates. Diy.uieduyCjDll'Olc 
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I hereby authorize H. A. Thajer, m&nager Spiirta Fruit Exchange, to 
handle my berriee for the year 1890, and J hereby ag:ree to cooform to all 
the rules and regulationa therein specified . 

It seems to me to be important that every fruit frower should knov and 
understand the followiug facta: 

That choice fruit is always in demand at good prices, and if properly 
distributed, the market is never overatocked. 

That poor fruit nevbr sella welt, alwaysbringslowprices, and the market 
is easily overstocked. 

That it c6ets as mtich to raise poor fruit. 
{ That it costs more to pick poor fruit. 

That it costs as much to bos and case poor fruit. 

That freight and express charges are just as high on poor fruit, and when 
sold it is after good fruit is gone, and then at half the price. 

This being the case, the intelligent grower will understand at once that 
in selecting Tarieties, in choosing locations, in preparing the soil, in setting 
the plants, in hoeing, in mulching, in trimming, and in all the details of 
the fruit growing business, he is performing an important part in the suc- 
cess or failure of picking, packing and marketing his fruit. 

Mr. Thayer's remarks in connection with his paper: 

I found the system this year t« work very nicely; it is something after 
the system of bank checks, and that was what recommended it to me. • 
* * You cannot be too particular about selecting out your fruit, especially 
if you live some distance from market, as is the case in this section of the 

I have a long tablemadeof lath and a very cool room in which they stand; 
here the berries are all brought to remain until they are perfectly cooled 
before packing for shipment. 

Another point I wish to emphasize, the absolute necessity of the fruit 
growers uniting in perfect harmony instead of, as in some sections, trying 
to cut each other all up. By uniting you can make small fruit growing a 

Some growers are growing a nice quality, and do not want to unite with 
those who do not take equal pains to produce a fine quality. It can be 
arranged very nicely by marking with a stencil every one who joins the 
eicbange, giving each one a number by which his fruit shall be known. 
' No. 68, a good, careful grower; No. 64, a careless one. Each one's fruit 
sells upon its merits. By this way nothing can be unfair, and he who 
exerts himself to raise good fruit is rewarded for his extra efiorts. 

niSCDSSION. 

Prof. Goff— I would like to ask how the prices compare with those re- 
ceived by those who patronize the exchange, with those who do not? 
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Hi. Thayer. — I am happy to answer that qaeution. While those who do 
not patronize the exchange get from a dollar to one dollar and a qnartar, 
those who do, receive one dollar and a half. - 

Prof. Goff — How about the funds 7 Does the association declare a diTi- 
dend? 

Ur. Tliayer — It is not so far advanced as to declare a dividend, but there 
is one person who is willing to handle the fiuit for cne cent per box and if 
there is a dividend, he Itnows where it goes to. 

Mr. Eanchett — Suppose my number is 53, and there is a surplus and my 
berries go to U.inneapolia and I take a low price from the commission mer- 
chant, and number M, sells where the market is not overstocked, how 
about that, it would not seem hardly fair would it ? 

Mr. Thayer — Well, you will have to make an average of it tJitough the 
season. The fruit-growers of Ripon have organized an association according 
to law, and I think Mr. Hamilton, who is present from Ripon, could tell us 
something of the way it is conducted. I do not know, however, but that 
he will st«al all of Mr. Adams' thunder in doing so. 

President Smith — The idea of Mi, Thayer, breaking down his own 
market, is quite an important question. If we have an overplus at home 
we do not put on to ourmarket, but sliip oS elsewhere. I learned a lesscm 
sometime ago, incidentally, that, was quite valuable to me; a gentleman 
was pointed out, standing in the back part of the store, as being one of 
the largest fruit-growers in the state; in the course of conversation Ilieard 
hiti) say that customers never looked at Mr. Smith's produce, but always 
took it without, because they knew it, from long experience, to be all 
right. The lesson was that a man's name should be a sufB.t;ient guarantee 
of the quality of the stock he offers for sole, Mr. Adams, what do you 
think of this question ? 

Hr. Adams — I do not live in a section whereenough is done, to say any> 
thing from experience, but I think all Mr. Thayer has said upon the sub- 
ject is most excellent aad practical. 

Discussion closed and the audience was treated to a song by the choir. 

President Smith — In my opening remarks I said something about mak- 
ing farmers' homes attractive, and the lady to whom you are about to lis- 
ten is one of those who has made a beautiful and attractive home. I have 
often thought while visiting at her home, why do not all farmers have 
such homes? I now take pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. Huntley, of 
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THE WORK OF THE HORTICULTURIST. 
BY Mrs. DANIEL HUNTLEY, Appleton. 

Horticulture js not only the culture of gardens, but also the culture 
of trees, plants, vines, and flowerH. To grow alt these in perfection in 
field, orchard, garden, lawn, and roadside, and to cultivate the fruits of 
the earth so weU that they ,wi!l constantly improve in excellence, is the 
work of the horticulturist; and more than this, it is also his work to so 
plant the trees that they will add beauty to the landscape, to so care for 
the flowers that they will adom the home, and so train the vines that they 
will beautify any support, however rude, and .whoever does this work suc- 
cessfully in his own humble garden, may be truthfully called a progressivj 
horticulturist. 

This work should begin in the homes, that place above all olhere from 
which should come good and beautiful things. 

The fruit garden and the flower bed should receive attention as well as 
the vegetable garden, and tree planting should be done in its time as well 
as com planting. If this work is commenced in the first years of the new 
home the pleasure begins at once, love for the work increases with the 
growth of the trees and the flowers, and the earliest memories of child- 
hood's home will be of some choice fruit or some sweet flower. 

Who does not remember a special flower or plant that was ever the de- 
light of some dear friend? The asters that grow under our grandmother's 
window, the roses that our mother loved, or the pansies or the morning 
glories that always dehghted the children. 

Who can ever forget the fragrance of the lilac blooms, or the sweet 
syringas, or the viae covered bower, or the trees under whose shade we 
played in childhood ? 

Who can measure the influence of that little bed of white Alpine straw- 
berries that grew .'years ago in the garden of our president's grandmother, 
he has never forgotten them nor the fruits of tree and shrub which he 
gathered and sold in hie youth, and now after many years, an immense 
garden has grown under his skillful hand, and hundreds of homes have 
been supplied not only with fruit from that garden, but with many flow- 
ers, and also plants for that most desirable thing in every garden, a straw- 
berry bed. 

After the home grounds and garden, the road side should claim the at- 
tention of every horticulturist. Few things add more to the pleasure of 
any journey than traveling over beautiful roads. We all have a common 
interest in the highway, and we have a right to that portion of it that 
borders on our homes. Every land-owner should plant trees as far aa his 
own land extends, and every child of sufficient age should assist in the 
plaating. ^- , 
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It would be an easy matter to make the road Bide much like a garden if 
the people in each road district would plant trees along the highway with' 
Bome of the larger shrubs amonf? them. The wire fences, too, could b« 
made wonderfully attractive by following the suggestion of our secretary, 
and planting the Ampelopsis (orwhat the late Mr. Vick called the Ameri- 
can Ivy), at every alternate part, and training the vinea to the wires, such 
a fence would soon become a masa of bright foliage, a thing of beauty 
every summer, admired and remembered by all who love natures green and 
growing thint^. 

Then if the turf along the way was covered with white clover aod 
and planted short distances apart with the old time lilies of different col ora, 
with Phlox, Sweet Bracket, Duttercup and such hardy perennials, it 
would make a much more attractive view than the rag weed, dock and 
thistle that in many places cover the roadside. 

Next the school house and school grounds should be adorned with trees, 
vines and flowers. Every parent in the district should assist in thb work, 
A little work perfectly done would in a few years make any school ground 
an attractive, p'easant place. Arbor day would be a most appropriate 
time for doing such work. One or two enthusiastic workers could easily 
waken an interest; get up a picnic on that day, get the boys to bring trees 
to plant, the girls to bring shrubs and flowers. When all have taken dinner 
together there will be a most excellent opportunity to give lessons in tree 
planting and flower culture. If every returning arbor day was made the 
time for ornamenting the school grounds, in a few years they would be- 
come beautiful places, with living, growing influence for good, which 
would ever bring happy memories of childhood. Another field of labor 
for the horticulturist is the giving of seeds, and plants and flowers to those 
who have them not. It is suprising to see how one little plant which was 
the gift of some thoughtful friend, will waken a love for the beautiful in a 
whole household, and from that small beginning a flower garden will soon 
be added to that home. A few strawberry plants will induce the father to 
plant a strawberry bed, or the gift of a tree will lead to the planting of 
an orchard. 

The "flower mission" and the decoration of cemeteries are an out- 
growth of the work of the horticulturist. The people of the country can 
easily share in this work. Flowers can be dent free of cost by rail to pris- 
ons or city hospitals at any time. 

Country cemeteries can be made very attractive by individual effort, if 
trees and flowering shrubs and perennials were planted, a few each year 
when we decorate our own home grounds in spring time, and thus our 
humble work will add some beauty to the earth. 

The members of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society have done 
active work in all these lines for more than thirty years. The first secre- 
tary of this society is still one of ite active members. Others who liave 
succeedded him have done excellent work while with us, and although 
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■we have lent them to other states we still delight to call them honorary 
members of our eociet;. 

Another one, our lamented siater, Mra. Lewis, passed early from life's 
work to her eternal reward. 

Of the ex -presidents of the aooiety two are nearly always present at our 
meetiage, and continue to impart valuable knowtedse learned by years of 
experience. 

For fifteen years past the present presidency officer has been untiring in 
bis efforts to elevate the work of the horticulturist, to make it successful 
in our homes and a safe example for others to follow. 

The last twenty years the transactions of this society have been pub- 
lished annually, and in theee volumes will be found the secret of the work 
of these veterans in horticulture. Many years they have met to tell of 
their successes and failures, of their discoveries and improvements, and aiB 
yet nearly all of the principal workers still live to meet with us in annual 
aud semi-annual session, But the shadows are lengthening, " The silver is 
more than the jet on many a head that is here to-day, " and as "life's 
latest sands are its buds of gold," so let the words of wisdom here spaken 
be recorded and remembered by the youthful workers, and under their 
skillful bands may the trees in their grandeur, the fruits in their excellence 
and the flowers in their beauty, grow on to perfection in all coming time. 



DIBCUSSION. 

Secretary Eoxie — Noonewlll diSer from Che sentiments presented in 
Hrs. Huntley's paper, and tnere is one question she has touched upon that 
we have upon our proKram for discussion. Is it not the duty of this society 
to prepare a program for Arbor Day observance in our public schools ? I 
am in hopes the state superintendent of public instruction will co-operate 
with the State Horticultural society and prepare a program for our public 
schools in a proper observance of the day. 

Hr, Thayer — I suggest that a resolution to that effect be passed at this 
meeting. 

Mrs. Sargent, of Sparta, spoke of efforts being made in Sparta for Arbor 
Day observance, and its good results. 

Mr. Adams — I think there was considerable attention paid throughout 
the state to the proclamation issued by the governor last spring for the ob- 
servance of the day. 

Secretary Hoxie — I think it was observed, but I want to see it more 
fully, more understandingly observed, so that those schools in portions of 
the state where too many trees exist can tell why they remove trees or why 
our trees should be conserved. 

Prof. Qoff ~ I think the State Horticultural society should take action in 
this matter and Wisconsin should take the lead. I hope a committee will 
be appointed to prepare a program. -, . 
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Hr. Thayer — I move a committfie of three be appointed to take some 
steps in this direction and prepare a proin^am; it was so ordered by coavm' 
tion. 

Pieaident Smith — Will Mrs. Huntley tell us how work has been done in 
her own district in this direction ? 

Mrs. Huntley — la our school district in Outagamie county, our uohool 
grounds comprise one acre in area. Last year we planted |35 worth of 
trees; this year when Arbor day came the ladies of the district arranged to 
have a picnic dinner at the school house and instructed the hoys to bring 
trees to plant and the giria to bring shrubs and flowers- On the morning 
of Ai'bor day, little boys were seen wending their way to school with trees 
securely wrapped about the roots with paper, and little f^irls with their 
plants noticed in like manner, in accordance with instructions previously 
given. These were all put away in shady places to be planted after dinner. At 
noon the parents came with the dinner which the children greatly enjoyed. 
.JLf ter dinner we listened to songs and recitations which the teacher had ar- 
ranged for the occasion; after the close of the program, all assisted in 
planting trees, Ulaca. roses, lilies and a few of the hardy perennials, also 
bittersweet (or an arbor, and later the American ivy, Thus the day was 
made pleasant for the children and a new interest awakened in the school 
grounds. 



CO-OPERATION IN HORTICULTURE. 
By B. F. ADAMS, Madison. 

The request of our secretary to write a brief paper to be read at this 
meeting reached me in the midst of the splendors of J une — great growth 
of vegetation, crops booming, weeds pushing and on my little farm I 
was pushing to destroy them. Forcibly impressed with the value of tiine 
at this season, and obedient to call, I readily ,take the hint on brevity. 
After many years working together in horticultural pursuils, we of Wis- 
consin, have learned some facts relating to its soil and climate; the first 
mentioned is greatly diversified and the latter subject to extremes of heat 
and cold, violent storms of wind and hail often accompanied with electric 
disturbance. Under these conditions in our efforts at fruit culture, we 
have learned more about varieties of trees that will not succeed here than 
those which do. A guiding knowledge of some value posaeBsed .perhaps 
by a tew who may have made proper efforts to disseminate it has not gen- 
erally been made available among the many to advance the interests of 
horticulture and many have become discouraged by repeated failures. 

The eatablishment of experimental stations throughout the United States 
is B movement that is destined within a reasonable time, to produce 
beneficent results to our ^^ricvdture and horticulture. Those intoreated 
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in theee pursuits should co-optjr&te so far aa practicable in the work they 
point out as feasible, for it is certainlj calculated under wise and intelli- 
geat management to develop a f^uiding knowledge of many operations in 
their ctiosen fields of labor. Uany carp at science as applied to sgricultnre 
and horticulture in the same style that some newspaper writers do of the 
signal service which has already benefited our marine interests, and its 
predictiona, though not claimed to be infallible, are regarded with increas- 
ing interest throughout the country. In this brief paper I shall only allude 
to a few points hoping to elicit discussion. The ways and methods in 
which horticulturists can co-operate, are numerous, and may be generally 
understood by them, but communities are only brought to think on these 
things when devastation and destruction desolate orchards, fields and gar- 
dens. About tweaty-five years ago, John Lander, then freight agent in 
file Northwestern depot at Madison, told me that some insects, unknown 
to him, were destroying his potato vines. He thought they must have 
been brought there on the cars, as all gafdecs in the vicinity of the depot 
were overrun with them, and he could not Iiear of any depredations by 
them in any other part of Dane county at that time. He thought they had 
been imported about three years, aad were probably unnoticed the first 
season of their arrival. No means of destruction were known only to 
catch and kill them, and this was persistently done by the owners of the 
gardens and their families; the children especially, had plenty of business 
to occupy their leisure time, killing potato bugs. But the pests increased 
rapidly over the country and potatoes became scarce, and when the poison 
remedy (Paris green) was found to be effectual in destroying them, whole 
communities applied it with a tew individual exceptions (it is a pretty good 
settlement that does not have any e:iceptions.) 

So general has been the cooperation in wagiug war against this insect, 
that in many localities potatoes can be grown without extra trouble, but 
vigilance should not be relaxed for there are always enough shiftless mor- 
tals in communities to permit a pest that has once made its home in a re- 
gion, to remain there permanently. They are shining examples of the 
saying, " misery loves company." Hence the necessity of constant, sys- 
tematic and intelligent co operation in destroying insect pests. It is dis- 
couraging to do your whole duty in trying to protect your vegetablee, 
fruits and grain fields, while your neighbor, perhaps, over the line fences, 
makes his premises a depot for all the destructive vermin tliat can gather 
on his land and seeding ground, for all the noxious weeds that will giow, 
"We have laws providing for the destruction of certain weeds, but the in- 
difference of a large number to be especially benefited by such laws pre- 
vents co-operation in securing their enforcement. In the older settled 
parts of the state some progress is made; looking over several farms in the 
township of Madison, which consists largely of land and water, I discov- 
ered only a few burdocks that had escaped deetruotion. Investigation and 
trial have demonstrated to us the efficiency of poisons applied in proper 
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qtiantitiee on plants, trees and shnibo. Their general use may be eecared 
by co-operation, and the damage caused bj insects greatly restricted if not 
entirely prevented. In marketing fruit I believe that much benefit to the 
growers can be gained by cooperation; in many localities all the fruit 
grown in a season could be marketed more profitably by one intelligent 
management'-a directory that thoroughly understands the local sup- 
ply and demand, and that knows the wants elsewhere. The quantity of 
some kinds of fruit, especially small fruit, that is raised and sold without 
any profit to inexperienced growers, is enormous. In the Chicago market 
' jt has been estimated during a single season by millions of quarts. Fruit 
men can certainly do this to their own advantage. By association, an in- 
terchange of views aa to quantity, quality and demiind for fruit in a re- 
gion can be ascertained with approximate accuracy, and then trafiSc can be 
definitely shaped with reference to the knowled)^ acquired. 

Small fruit growing is a business in which location, convenient and 
rapid transportation, are vitally important. All engaged in it have a 
mu(ual interest in acquiring and availing themselves of all the knowledge 
attainable for growing, handling and selling their products. In all that 
relates to horticultural development in ornamental ways, the improve- 
ment of cemeteries and other public grounds and the adorning private 
property we work in greater harmony and more intelligently. This so- 
ciety is doing a good work, but the magnitude of it is only just beginning 
to be realized. Our state but recently changed from a wilderness ta culti- 
vated fields is dotted with many thousands of tasteful homes. Let our in- 
fiuence as a society encourage everything that tends to increase the nnm- 
'ber. We can work in this line especially by trying to make popular Arbor 
Day. Many need no reminder, but others innocently aak what is the use 
of it? An example cited may furnish an answer. On a beautiful prairie 
in Dane county is a well kept cemetery, ornamented with trees, flowers 
and shrubs. In it is a plain monument erected to the memory of a farmer 
who cooperated with his neighbors in making this cemetery what it is. 
The record inscribed la simply his name, age and date of hia death. On an 
Eminence not faraway overlooking the cemetery is the farm he onceowned 
and occupied during a busy life, in which he found time to plant with his own 
hands more than 1,000 trees, fruit and ornamental. Theevergreens now tow- 
ering high are the first to attract the attention of the passing traveler, and 
next the orchard on the hillside. The hands that planted them have long 
since finished their labors, and the remnant of his family have removed 
to a distant state, but these shelter belts and fruit trees yet remain his 
living monuments in that vicinity, and will proiiably continue for years to 
protect a homestead from the rough blasts of icy winters, and the orchard^ 
with ordinary care, to furnish choice fruit to others. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Qoff — It strikes me that Mr. Adams touched upon some very 
important meaaares. Firet. that of co-operation among farmers in the de< 
Bbmctlon of insects. In experimenting, in New York, by spraying for 
coddling moth the work was so thoroughly and bo successfully conducted 
that it was said, if continued, the moth would soon be extinct, ^n Mich- 
igan the law is very strict with regard to destroying peach trees attacked 
with the yellows. 

Utb. Salient — At what time do you practice spraying? 

Prof. Ooff — After the petals have done falling; we wait until that time 
otit of consideration for the bees, whose harvest would otherwise be 
destroyed. 

Bee. Hoxie — This question of co-operation among farmers for the de- 
struction of insect pests is just like co-operation for anything else. If the 
farmers refuse to co-operate with the weed commissioner it will not be 
long before the country will be overrun with weeds. The law of self -pro- 
tection would seem to be sufficient, but yet it is a fact that some farmers 
oppose the weed law. There are Canada thistles, enough going to seed every 
year near the fair ground in Hilwaukee, to seed the entire state of 
Wisconsin. Oood care must be taken of the good, the bad will take care 
of itself. 

Mr. Thayer — I wish I oould emphasize the importance of co-operation. 
Little idea can be formed, without having had experience, of the benefits 
to be derived from associations of tbia kind. I have taken pains, since I 
have been in the fruit business, to visit large markets. I was in Minneap- 
olis before the berry season commenced in Wisconsin, and 1 saw seven car 
loadsof fruit in very poor condition^fruit covered with white mold. I 
was in Chic^o and saw thousands and thousands of bushels of fruit in aa 
unmarketable condition. There is a necessity for co-operation to remedy 
this state of things, to stop this extravagant waste. Every stroke of the 
pendulum, as it swings back and forth, takes out ten dollars from this 
country to pay for fruits and nuts of other countries. We pay annually 
$53,000,000 for foreign fruits. Not one person in ten on an average, baa all 
the fruit he can use; now the question of co operation, as suggested by 
Mr. Adams, vrill do much to remedy these two evila. 
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of question from programme: " How can we protect strawberries from 
frost at time of bloom, and can bloom be retardnd so as to prolong the sea- 
son Id some varieties?" 

Mr. Adams —If frost is very severe you can not protect them. I have 
never succeeded by building fires in the field, or any precaution of that 
kind, in protecting or preventing injury from frost. I have oi 
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by retarding the blcxtm bj mulchiug. You can also retard the ripeDiog bj 
retaining the mulch, taking care that it la not so heavy as to injure the 
vines. I once tried burning com stalks to save m; berries from {roet, I 
lighted the fire but it did no good, the frost deetrojed one-third of the 
crop, but I harvested 2,000 or 3,000 quarts to the acre. 

Prof. Goff — I gave an experiment, made by my brothers and myself, in 
New York, at last summer's meeting, which I will relate again. (See last 
Report, page 59.) 

We saved the crop by coverinR and afterwards raking between the rows 
for summer mulching; about the 6th of June there was indication of afroet, 
three of us covered by nine o'clock, commencing at six, about two acres 
of berrieB; we left the covering on over the second night, then removed the 
mulch and put it between the rows, and if we saved the crop it was cer- 
tainly a profitable piece of work, but how far it could be made profitable 
on a large scale I could not say. The IT. S. Signal Service furnished in- 
structions to protect against frost that are almost entirely reliable. 

Sec. Hoxie— Is it not true that a new bed is less liable to be injured by 
frost than an old one? Is it not also profitable to retard thehloom} 

Prof. Goff — I do not think it would be profitable. 

Mr. Adams — We always mulch our strawberries as a protection in win- 
ter, and we cannot raise a crop with profit without i the mulching holds 
the fruit up from the ground and we have a crop of clean, nice berries for 
market. 

Pres. Smith— We always mulch and leave mulching on as long as we 
can, until we think all danger of freezing nights is over. 

I. G. Head — I wish to ask what is the experience of thoEe who are 
more extensively engaged in raising strawberries tlian we are. When 
mulch is raked off doee it not interfere with cultivation? Uy experience 
ia that cultivation ia of great importance. 

Prea. Smith — We rake off mulching, or the bulk of it, and stack it for 
use another year. We have but very few dirty or sandy berries, if we 
have any we pick them hy themselves and have cool, clean water to wash 
them in, we dip them in and then right out, quickly, and then pntthem in 
our cooler and they will bear shipment long distances. 

We cultivate very thoroughly, keeping the weeds all out and hoeing the 
ground about one-half inch deep to destroy the weeds, that keeps the soil 
in good condition in dry weather and the plaota get the benefit of capil- 
lary attraction. 

Mr. Adams — My practice has been to let mulching lie on and let plants 
come up between, it puts the ground in a good condition and we get nice 
crops as a result. 

Mr. Gale — My experience is much the same as that of Mr. Adams. I 
think, however, that the difference in experience is due to a difference in 
the soils where the berries ate grown. 

J, C. Head— -I kept watch of apiece that the mulch was not removed 
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from and it waa a long time before the strawberries came up through it, 
and the result was not moi« than ten quarts were obtained from one-half 
acre. 

Ht. Adams — There is no trouble but that they will come up through the 
mnlch all right; it will serve to keep the ground gooL 

Ur. Gale — Can not plants be mulched too much? 

Mr. Adams — Yes, I mulch enough to cover the foliage. 

Hr. Adams — With the Wilson, during a term of twenty-three years, I 
have raised not less than five hundred quarts per acre. 

Mr. Smith — My recollection is that we experimented with the Creecent, 

Hr. Gale — With the soil where I live, when we hoe our berries there is 
a kind of a dust and when a rain cornea it spatters them so they are all 
mud; that explains the difference in cultivation. 

The secretary read tbe programme for the eveuing session. The choir 
rendered a choice selection: The Bugle Horn. 

Bj vote of the convention the diEcussion of questions on programme 
was continued. 

E Question: "When strawberries fell for eight cents per quart is it not 
cheaper for the average farmer to buy than lo grow them? 

President Smith — "When you can get good berries, yea, but you cannot 
only for a few days and then I should say no. 

Mr. Adams— A farmer by necessity of his location is not able to be In 
market when they are sold at that price and he had better raise them for 
his family. 

Question; "What is the longest term of years that a raspberry patch can 
be BucceBsfully cultivated, and should other crops be grown on the land 
bef<a« re-settiiig with plantsT 

Mr. Gale — Four years for blacks and six or seven for rede. 

Mr. Hamilton. — I think it is not well to expect to get mote than aix . 
crops of black raspberries, better Sve, and atout the same period for red. 
They renew their wood every year and at the same time extend their 
bordera and if you if you retain that same ground for a longer period you 
weaken the possibilities for a crop. 

Disoussion on strawberries reKipened. 

Sec. Hoxie— Last winter it was decided that strawberries could be 
grown for three cente per quart, now out question to-day is on eight centa 
per quart and we must be consistent and not send out any such dia- 
crepanoies. 

J, C. Head — Two years ago one of my neighbora raised and contracted 
his entire crop for five cents a quart, and eaid he made more off this crop 
than from bis whole farm; he took in five hundred doUara. 

Mrs. Sargent— One of our neighbors bad a lot near Sparta, fifty by one 
hundred feet, from which he cleared one hundred dollara besides having 
all the strawberries he wanted for his own family. 

Hr. Thayer — Uy berriea average me ten or eleven cents per quart. 

D,y.l,.ed.vCt)l>^IC 
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Mr. Adams — Under favorable conditions tax immense amonnt of Straw- 
berries can be grown, no doubt. Farmers need to look into it or they ma,j 
not be able to secure a good price for their crop. Mj advice is, farmers 
had better raise their own fruit if they only have to pay five cents per 
quart for it. 

Mr. Douglas — No farmer can afford to go without fruit of his own 
growing however low the price he can purchase it for, I have one row of 
raepberries in my garden that has been growing there undisturbed for ten 
or twelve years, and this year it bids fair for a crop again. They are of a 
red variety. 

Question. Mr. Hamilton, which is the best raspberry for family use, 
red or black f 

Mr. Hamilton— I think there are so many various tastes that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to decide; It is a good plan to have both kinds and then yoD 
suit all. 

Mr. Eanchett — We raise on sand and clay. The Philadelphia has been 
in bearing a number of years. I do not cover. 

Question. Which is the most profitable for market, red or black? 

President Smith — 1 think the red. 

I Mr. Thayer — It depends on the market entirely; the black on Dakota 
market brings good prices and the red is hard to ship, from being of a leas 
firm quality. For family use the black cap is better for canning and th» 
berries are easier to put up. You can overstock the market with reds. 

Mr. Adams — Black caps are much more productive than reds. A large 
number of people do not eat the reds. The blacks being more productive 
are consequently more profitable. There is only one kind of red raspberry 
that will ship long distances — the Brandywine. 

Mr. Thayer — This question can be better solved by commission men ; let 
them state what proportion of each kind received are demanded. 

Mr. Hamilton — 1 think the proportion is about one-fifth reds and the 
rest blacks. The best way to ship is in pint boxes, it is the most profitable 
and satisfactory. Some markets, I find, want more of the reds and others 
more of the blacks. No other raspberry shows hardiness of plant like the 
Marlborough. The Cuthbert is a success with protection, although it does 
a6t yield so largely. Next to the Marlborough is the Hansell. 

Adjourned until 8 p. m. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

After a choice selection by the choir, B. 8. QoB, proteasor of horticulture, 
read the following paper: 



.THE ADORNMENT OF HOME GROUNDS. 

A love for the beauty afforded by plants appears to be one of the instincta 
of our nature. Seldom do we see a home outside of the tenement districts 
of out cities, iu, or about which is not visible, some attempt at adoi-nment 
in the way of trees, shrubbery or flowers. This instinct to beautify the 
home is often illustrated in the play-house of our children, and among 
older people, the lack of some efforts in this direction is one of the surest 
evidences of ncoral degradation. 

But while the intrinsic beauty of trees and plants is almost universally 
appreciated, the knowledge of so arranging these as to produce the Gnest 
effects wiih a given amount of material is not universal, or even generaL 
Indeed the conception of the arrangement of trees atad shrubs with reference 
to other objects as a means of enhancing the beauty of the grounds seems 
hardly to have entered the mind of the average planter, and this concep- 
tion is far too little developed even among those who lay claim to some 
degree of intelligence and culture. 

If we were to consider the tones of a musical instrument as so many dis- 
tinct sounds, without reference to their combination into melodies and 
tunes, by far the highest beauty of the music would be lost . The child who 
sees in poetry only rythmn and rhyme, loses the highest beauty of the 
poem. Just BO, in seeking to adorn our grounds with trees and shrubs, if 
we ignore the principles of arrangement and combination, we -shall fail in 
the most important part of our object. 

It is not here proposed to give an abstract of the science or art of laud. 
9cape gardening, but simply to call attention to a few of the more common 
errors in planting, with some hints as to how these errors may be 
avoided. 

Perhaps the most common mistake in planting the home grounds arises 
from a too narrow conceptiou of the objects to be attained by planting. 
Trees and shrubs, in the minds of many people are considered only as in- 
dividual objects, without regard to their relation to their surroundings. A 
strikingly beautiful tree or ehnib is observed on the grounds of a neighbo r 
or elsewhere. It is at onje decided that a specimen of that tree or shrub 
must be secured for "our" grounds, and inquiry is made as to its name, 
and where it may be obtained. Or of tener, and the more to tie regretted, 
» glib-tongued nursery agent, with his bundle of gaudily colored electro- 
types, displays his paper shrub or tree ia full Sower, and is eloquent in de> 
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pictiag its rare beauties, A Bpecimen is ordered for the home gioundn, 
'without a thought as to nht^re it is to be planted. By and bye the trees 
or Bhrul>3 arrive, and forthwith the proprietor begins to hunt about for a 
place in which to put bis new treasure. Naturally the broadest open 
spaces in the lawn are first chosen. These occupied, the largest remaining 
spaces are neit subdivided. In the course of a few years of this sort of 
planting, the whole grounds have been set nearly as thickly as a peach 
orchard. The trees being small, do not always suggest to the planter what 
their size will be adozen years tocome, and before be is aware of it, he has 
inclosed his house within a forest, in which the struggles for existence has 
strrved out some of the high priced treasures, while the views both from 
the house and from the street have been eSeotually cut off. The objects 
of ornamental planting have been defeated. The grounds are neither beau- 
tiful from without nor from within, while the failure has cost more money 
than would have lieen required to create a beautiful home had the proper 
judgment and taste been employed. 

Tills stAte of affairs, and you wiU bear me witness that it is not uncom- 
mon, arises from a want of knowledge of a few first principles which need 
only to be pointdd out to be appreciated, The first object to be attained in 
planting the grounds is almost always to improve the appearance. Now 
there are two ways of improving appearances; first by the addition of beau- 
tiful objects, and second, by the removal or concealment of objects that are 
not in themselves beautiful. In planting trees or shrubs upon our grounds 
we may very often accomplish both these objects at one operation. For 
example, adding a beautiful evergreen increases the attractions of the 
lawn. By placing this evergreen where it will hide some object that is of- 
fensive to the eye, we gain two points, and have improved the appearance 
of our grounds in proportion. Here then is a Key-note in successful plant- 
ing — making what we plant subserve a double purpose. In adding a 
beautiful tree or shrub to the lawn, we are careful to plant it either where 
it will hide some unpieasing object, or else where it will tend to enhance 
the beauty of something that is attractive. 

There are usually toprincipal points of outlook from which we should 
seek to improve the appearance of the grounds in our plaatin g, viz. ; from 
the street, and from the house. Surely we should not ignore the intereets 
of those who reside continually within the dwelling. If there is any dif- 
ference in the efforts expended upon these two points of outlook, it should 
be in favor of the views from the house, rather than from the street. But 
we should not neglect either. 

The principles to be observed in seeking to beautify our grounds from 
these two points of view will be quite different, and so I will call your at- 
tention to them singly. First, then, how shall we plant to render our 
grounds most beautiful from the street? 

No one feature adds so much to the appearance of the home grounds as 
a fine, neatly kept lawn. Keeping the lawn closely cut with the lawn- 
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mower is not so necessarr to e, beautiful place in the oouutr j, whete the- 
whole landscape assumeB a more or leaa wild aspect, as in the citf, where 
all the surroundinge are highly artificial, but ae a rule,|the neater the lawn 
is kept, the more beautiFul does the place appear. Surelj, then, in our 
planting of trees and shrubs, we must not destroy the lawn. On the con- 
trary, we must dispose them in such a way as to preserve in one or more 
places the greatest depth of unbroken lawn of which the grounds will ad- 
Dtit. Looking through vistas, between groups of fine trees and shrubs, 
over long stretches of verdant lawn tends to Rive the grounds the appear- 
ance of lai^ dimensions, as weU as to suggest that they are neatly kept. 
Let there be one or more unobstricted vistas reaching across the entire 
lawn. 

With reference to the appearance of the dwelling from the street, we 
should generally arrange our planting so as to give a view of it from two 
or more points that best exhibit its architectural features. If there are 
objects of interest beyond our own grounds, as a distant hill-tnp, with 
areas of native forest, a cluster of neat farm buildings, a church-spire ris- 
ing from a group of trees, a sheet of water, or a meandering stream, we 
should preserve a vista across our grounds, that shall permit, as nearly 
as possible, an unobstracted view of this attractive object. And last, but 
not least, we should plant in such a way, that, as the trees develop in 
size, they will hide any objects in the rear, or elsewhere, that do not in 
themselves improve the appearance of the grounds. 

How shall we plant to render the outlook from the house most beauti- 
ful? 

Very few home grounds are so beautiful in themselves that the outlooks 
from the dweUing may not be rendered more attractive by iocluding 
-within the view pteasii^ objects from beyond the grounds. We should 
seek to plant in such a way that our own trees and shrubs may form part of 
a landscape that is not limited to the area immediately surrounding the 
bouse, but stretches far away to pleasing objects in the distance. By a 
wise foresight, and a carefully studied arrangement, we can provide for 
every room and porch of the house a landscape liaving beautiful and dis- 
tinctive features all its own; whereas the same trees and shrubs, planted 
with no reference to the outlook, might effectually shut out all landscape 

It may at first seem difficult or impossible to so arrange our plantings as 
to secure all of the advant^es I have mentioned, i. e., a fine view of the 

grounds and residence from the street, and at the same time beautiful out- 
looksjfrom the windows and porches of the dwelling, but it is generally 
practicable through a carefully studied arrangemenL Of course the trees 
and shrubs must be planted in groups of greater or less size, with open 
spaces between, and these groups should be so disposed that while they 
preserve all desirable views from the street, they at the same time extend 
Id more or less radiating hues from the principal windows and pcviibM.^ I,,' 
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Eftch of these groups should form a little stnd;. The largest growing 
■pecimeos should generally be planted at the ceater, with the smaller trees 
and the shrubs about the outside. No two groups should be just alike, and 
a formal or prim appearance should be carefullj avoided. The location 
and tomposition of these g^ups will furnish delightful employment for 
oar hitfheat intelligence, ingenuity and taste, and while such subjects fall 
within the legitimate field of the landscape gardener, there is no good rea- 
son why we should not work them out for ourselves. 

This much as to how to plant. Time forbids taking up the important 
^estion what to plant. The arrangement of the materials that may enter 
into the various groups so as to best harmonize the variouB shades and oat- 
lines of foliage, and the diverBifled characters exhibited bf the different 
trees and shrubs requires both the taste of an artist, and a very thorough 
knowledge of ornamental plants. It is unnecessary to take up this part of 
the subject her?. A few more cautionary remarks and I will conclude. 
First, avoid over-planting. The fact that trees are small when we plant 
them often induces us to plant too many. A tree or shrub can never be 
beautiful that has not room in which to develop its character. We should 
remember that the beauty of a place does not consist in the large number 
of its trees and shrubs. Second, avoid planting on small grounds trees that 
attain large size. Not that I would for a moment disparage the beauty and 
grandeur of a magnificent oak or elm grown to its fullest stature, but it is 
clear that the average lawn could accommodate but one or two such trees. 
We may have much more variety by employing trees of smaller size. Our 
leading nurserymen can furnish many beautiful species and varieties, both 
of evergreen and deciduous trees that never attain more than medium or 
small size. 

Before attempting to lay out the home grounds with reference to plant- 
aig, it will be well to make a plat of them on paper, locating with some 
care the dwelling and all other permanent features. Then with the help 
of some small object to represent trees and shrubs, we can work over the 
question at our leisure time, as a wise general plans a battle. By perforni- 
ing this work ourselves, we shall reap a kind of pleasure that is unknown 
to those who secure it all by paid professional skill. The work of the 
ametear, imperfect though it may be, usually yields to him a higher and 
more lasting comfort than the paid accomplishments of the ablest artist. 
Snrely, we can work from no higher motive than the desire to beautify the 
home, nor can we achieve this in any other way so well as through a wise 
selection and disposition of the same instruments that our Creator employs 
in the emhellishment of His own landscapes — His own beautiful trees and 
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DISCD8SION. 

Mr. Thayer — I have neither criticism nor suggestion to make on that 
paper, I think it is Just about right. 

From a gentlemau present — A friend ot mine built a house but did not 
take the subject of landscape gardening into consideration; he built a 
(3,000 house and built it eight feet from the walk, of course it did not look 
well. I built a house, putting it well back from the street and grouped the 
trees on the lawn. I built a thousand dollar cottage, and there are, no 
doubt, gentlemen here to-night who will saj that the |I,000 cottage looks 
better, so far as beauty goes, than the |3,000 n 

The choir sang a welcome song. 



A FEW WORDS FOR WOMEN. 
By Mrs. CARRIE S. HOBART, Black River Falls. 

I have been called upon to take part in this meeting, owing probably, 
to the fact tbat I have a one-third interest in a fruit farm, consisting of 
twenty-five raspberry, twenty blackberry plants and a five by ' ten straw- 
berry bed, over the plants of which timothy clover and weeds cast a de- 
lightful shade. Counting the birds of the air and the fowls of the hen- 
coop, 1 can not state positively what my proportion of the crop is. 

l^st season my share was about twenty-five small blackberries, one 
pint of small raspberries and about three dozen small strawlterries. Count- 
ing the three dozen small strawberries as filling two one-quart boxes, the 
pint of raspberries filling a quart tios, and the twenty-five blackbeiries two 
quart boxes, they were worth about sixty -three cents to me. This year I 
expect the value to be doubled, at least. What is your question? What 
kind of soil do we have? It's a rich, red sandy soil. What variety of black- 
berry yields such a crop? The unknown variety, sir. Will I state what 
kind of raspberries I have a one-third interest In? Certainly; the un- 
known. Will I tell what strawberry is so well adapted to our rich red 
sand? It's the same variety, gentlemen, as the blackberry and raspberry 
tbat we grow. It is the variety farmers generally grow. I want to add 
right here, thatsince we have been raising fruit, we have utilized chips, 
our rich, red sand is altogether too well adapted to horse sorrel, which was 
in a fair way to choke out the briars, but throwing chip dirt about the 
roots has quite choked the sorrel out. Our neighbors supply us with the 
Qtring luxury, smoke. We may conclude to use chips on the strawberry 
bed as sorrel has a start in that. But that will be an experiment for future 
trial. I believe these gentlemen desire and expect to say something in re- 
gard to fruit raising, so I will not exhaust the subject, but speak my few 
words for women and have done. 
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Womea are today claiming more attontioit from the public than ever 
before. Scarcely a newspaper i}ut has its " woman's kingdom," ora maga- 
zine but devotee more or less space to woman's cause, or a farm journal 
but gives much attention to household affairs. Then, too, papers and maga- 
zines are published, entirely devoted to (be promotion of the bests interests 
of women. 

Farmers' institutes and conventions of this nature are working wonders 
in arousing farmers to the need of a broader education, as well as the need 
ot a special preparation for their work. Uuoh is being done for the eleva- 
tion of the farmer. Perhaps I am in the wrong, but it seeme to me there 
is too little time given to the discussion of the headquarters of the farm, 
at these meetings. Incidentally, men are kindly admonished to provide 
wife with suitable conveniences for the home, and not to selfishly buy every 
piece of machinery that comes along, to save himself work, while she must 
KO along in the same hard old way her grandmother did. 

1 wish it were bb much a part of the programme to hammer away at 
men who provide insufficient help and labor-saving appliances for the 
house, as it is to discuaa questions pertaining to the farm proper. 

It may not be practicable, but I wish it were, to have some farmer's wife 
or daughter, who is keenly alive to all the needs of her sisters, at all of 
these meetings, to give them words of advice and encouragement, and to 
work to interest every gentleman in their cause. 

We hear of women as successful mercliants, lawyers, doctors, paper- 
hangers, inventors, joumaliste, preachers and farmers. In fact many new 
lines of work are being taken up by them, in which they are proving quite 
as successful as the generality of men in the same lines. What does this 
mean? That women of to-day are different from women of the past? That 
she is less womanly titan of old? No. Women of to-day posees the same 
womanly qualities that her sex did ages ago — but the aims and ambitions 
of the modem progressive woman are not the same that used to be com- 
mon to womankind. Then, t«o, of old, a woman looked to a father, a 
brother or to a husband, especially to a husband, whom it was her first and 
greatest aim to secure, for the fulfilment of all her ambitions, to be woe- 
fully disappointed, many a time. To-day she is more self-reliant; and 
what great need of self-reliance have many. 

Women were not led to change their condition because of any pleasure 
in it, but have been gradually brought to their present status by necessity. 
Improvident fathers, brothers and husbands; husbands, brothers and 
fathers worse than improvident — sickness and death, have made it obliga- 
tory on scores and scores of women to support themselves and dependents 
upon them. She has from necessity come in contact with the world, and 
has found herself lily prepared — who is not provided with an armor, an 
armor of practical education — a trade — aknowledgeof thiigs of which 
it has been deemed necessary for only men to know. Woman has become 
gradually conscious that her condition is not quite what it ought to be, and 
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bas Bet about devisiog ways for its improvement. That she should be buc- 
Bessful in working out her salvation is not wonderful. Manj of you, gen- 
tlemen, kuow women who can make a paii of pants, and a veat for little 
Willie, out of one pair of his father's old pants, and make the scraps and 
linings left go a long way toward rugs and carpets. And you know, too, 
of women who make over, lum upside down, inside out, a dress a half a 
dozen times, and etill appear neatly apparreled in it. Such women must 
be capable of accomplishing much in any line to wtiich she turns her at- 
tention. 

In the report of this Society for '89, we may read a practical paper on 
fruit growing, written by a woman who so manages a fruit farm, that a 
member of this Society, a successful berry grower himself, says she caa 
raise berries cheaper than he can. 

There are many women successfully managing farms, and, no doubt, 
there are unsuccessful lady managers as well, who have a large company 
of brothers, who ought to know well how to sympathize with them. I 
fear, though, that some of theee same brother- failures straighten them- 
selves up, whenever they hear of a woman as business failure, and with a 
wise nod of the liead say, woman fashion, " I told you so." Theee brothers 
bave always known that women have no knack for managing help; that 
they don't know and never wHll know anything about money matters or 
markets, or, well in fact they always knew women were fitted by nature 
for household duties, only. Some of these same dear brothers who have 
no money themselves oan't manage help themselves, who know nothing of 
business methods and have not found their own sphere yet, form with 
many of their successful brothers, quite a class whose opinions of woman's 
capabilities are not very exalted. There is another class who rate wconan's 
abilities very high, and would protect the fair seic from the toils and strife 
of the world, especially from those of politics. 

If these men would bestow a little more careful thought on the subject 
they could not but see that their intended kindne.'* is of times cruelty. The 
wheels of fortune, all know, may leave women without protectors, a single 
turn of the wheel may oblige her to face all the ills of the world, from 
which men would save her. Will anyone call that kindness, which does 
not best prepare us for emergencies it may be ourd to meet to-morrow! We 
need not be pessimistic, but as men plan for a rainy day during the - pleas- 
ant weather, so ought we to provide for such contingencies. 

Every father and mother alive to the best interests of their son, strive to 
give him an education that will make him self-supporting, and in a measure 
independent of them. I would have every parent train his daughter with 
the same end in view. True, she may marry, girls sometimes do, but will 
her education be all loss. Will she not be all the better prepared to be a 
help meet, and will she not be happier in the security she feels in knowing 
that whatever comes, she is not helpless? 
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Life on tb« farm ought not to suggest the drudgerr, the isolation, the 
lonelineBS, the narrowness it does. Everywhere we find women living 
under these conditions, but it is conceded by all that farmer's wives have 
leas advantages than Iheir urbane sistera. That these conditions are un- 
alterable no one is slow to deny, but the movementa that will in time alter 
the aspect of affairs are more slow in gaining in the countrj than else- 
where. In the majority of cases this unpleasant state of aSairs is not 
brought about througli neglect as much as through the thoughtlessness of 
men and women. A great share of the blame can be justly laid upon 
woman. So it follows that she must look much to herself for any im- 
provement of her condition. She must be made to see that the established 
order which mates it possible for the farm to have all modern improve- 
ments and the home none should be overthrown. Then she should lead 
James out of the darkness. Perhaps James will not be led into very 
strong light, but any way she can teach her boys and girls along this line. 

To avoid the monotony and narrowness farm life is so apt to foster, 
women ought to establish charitable or literary societies in every com- 
munity. There ought to be held housekeeper's conventions all over the 

Teachers, engineers, doctors, journalista, and in fact men of every voca- 
tion hold such conventions for an interchange of experiences. Why 
should not women hope to be benefited by like gatherings. "O! but you 
can never agree," says a chorus of bass voices. "You can never agree. 
It isn't natural for women to.'" " You'll be fighting the first thing." If 
we do rival our brothers in this matter of disagreement, which I much 
doubt, even the least sanguine of women may confidently hope that a few 
centuries of training in societies and clubs, will enable them to attain as 
high a degree of perfection as our representatives in congress have dis- 
played the past year. 

I would have women interest themselves more in current events — in 
political and religious reforms. If all women would spend as much time 
reading as their husbands do. there would ten years after marriage be fewer 
husbands twenty years in advance of their wives in mental development. 

1 am sure that however indifferent a woman may be to these matters 
now, there is not one but whose indifference would be changed to a lively 
interest would she but subscribe for and read a paper, devoted to her inter- 
ests exclusively, for six months. I have often heard it remarked, and I 
know from experience, that school children when asked to look up a point 
in history or an item pertaining to events of the times, in fact if asked 
most any [question, will say: "Oh, I'll ask father — he'll know it's seldom 
— mother '11 know." The full measure of woman's influence in the home 
will never be attained unless the conditions that make it possible for chil- 
dren to unconsciously make such distinctions shaU have been done away 
with. Many a mother would be doing much more for her children's 
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good if she tucked and raffled less for them, and read and thought morei 
Sometimes I am tempted to wish the old lines: 

"All that you do, do with your miKht; 
Things done by halves are never done riRht," 
had never reached some women's earx. If they can no other waj find 
time for self- improvement, thej would display better judgment, to my 
mind, bj doing some of their work by halves or thirds. 

There are women who spend enough time in a month, crocheting lace, 
to read a number of good volumes, whose cry is, "I never have time to 
readl " Perhaps some of these same poor women scrub and dig unpainted 
floors and shelves, when the money spent to buy the thread for their lace 
work would be nearly sufficient to procure paint, which if applied, would 
save more than halt their strength and much of their time. These women 
are few and are only rivaled in good sense by the few men who will keep 
themselves provided with tobacco eveu though their wives are not provided 
with a decent six cent calico dress. 

Considering the few generations of women who have been at all counte- 
nanced in choosing any sphere, other than that of the household, they have 
made rapid progress. We have some wonderful women, and had we not 
been kept back by customs and prejudices, we might to-day boast of as 
many great women as mec, for the theory that the minds of men and 
women are essentially different is very thoroughly exploded. Tlie number 
is fast decreasing who adhere to this old idea, and those who do, might 
well take for their emblem the owl. and tlieir motto, " We sleep all the 
days of our life." George Parsons Lathrop, in tlte North American Remew 
for Uay, says that " more than a little of the fiction produced by women 
noW'a days, if published anonymously, might fairly pass as the work of 
men." I have been of the opinion myself, that women were more liable to 
prejudice than men, that their minds were naturally weaker. As I grow 
older, however, men are themselves teaching me that these theories are 
false. Perhaps they do not mean to teach, but they do so, more effectively, 
for this very reason. 

A specimen of prejudice I met with a few years ago displayed by one of 
the sterner sea, quite disabused me of the idea that women had a mon- 
opoly of this undesirable quality. It so happened that in course of con- 
versation with me, a gentleman stated that he had lived in a state where 
woman suffrage prevailed, and that he was convinced that by his experi- 
ences there that it was a good thing. But, said he, I — I am not quite con- 
vinced that its just the right thing." As soon as I recovered from the 
shock hislogic produced I managed to ask him if he acknowledged that 
nothing more or less than prejudice made him doubt the expediency of a 
measure he knew to be expedient. " Yes, that's about the amount of it," 
was his reply. I told him if that were the case some good woman ought to 
have his right of franchise, and a gentleman who had beard the remarks 
was <d cay opini<n), too. Were I not timid, I would defy any one to find a 
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woman who has a disposition any better or as well fitted for prejudice than 
had this man, a man of education — a teacher of people — a miniater of the 
gospel. A few days ago an aeeembly of ministers of a church denomina- 
tion, the membership of which is largely composed of women, on whose 
patronage they depend for the greater part of their salaries and whose 
church societies are largely dependent upon women, ministers who glEwily 
allow women to go to all parts of the world aa missionariea refused to en- 
roll a church composed wholly of women, rather than to allow them to 
qualify as elders or deaconessea. 

I beg you, ladies, never to despair of exercising as good sense as this, or 
lose hope that you may sometime be given credit for having quite as broad 
minds as have these enlightened gentlemen of the ISth century — gen- 
tlemen who, no doubt, denounced in strong terms, the action of tbe Rua- 
sian-Americana who, a couple of weeks ago, in a South Dakota town, 
Invented a lady from addressing a public meeting. 

When every woman believes that her duty to her family, and through it 
to the world, can not be best performed with heradru<^, ways and means 
will, with little difficulty, be devised to aave her from auch drudgery. I 
am Bure that more thought and judgment exercised by both men and 
women, on this subject would save many a woman from the unpleasant 
life she now leads and the lifting up of women would mean a better and 
a higher civilization, for it would inaure a speedy approach to an ideal 
home, from which the young would go forth with more healthy views and 
broader minds. And better than all, it would save a majority of our 
women from misery, such as the poor woman must have suffered who left 
for her epitaph the following lines: 

" Here lies a poor woman who was always tired. 
Who lived in a house where help was not hired. 
Her laat words on earth were, dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain't done, nor sweeping nor sewing. 
But everything there, is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don't eat, there's no waahing of dishes, 
I'll be where fund anthems will always be ziuging. 
But having no voice, I'll he clear of the singing; 
Don't mourn for me now, don't mourn for me ever, 
Tm going to do nothing forever and ever. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE HOME. 
By Mrs. ELLA SARGENT, Sparta. 

Mr. Prtaident, LadieaandQentUmen—lv/\a tell ;ou a little Of my ex- 
■perienca in raising fiowers, hoping that it may help some new beginner. I 
dearly love the work and hope to influence you to take it up and tove it 
'too. We have been hearinK all about fruit cnlture, and it has interested 
UB greatly, but all cannot raise fruit, but all can have flowers either inaide 
or outside of the home. I am Romewhat inclined to the Japanese idea, who 
cultivate fruit trees for their blossoms rather than their fruit. Some of 
them are certainly very beautiful in flower, A blackberry is much more 
beautiful in flower than fruit to my mind. 

I will be as brief as possible, however, and only mention plants that you 
-all can raise in almost any garden or home. First we will talk of rosea, 
lor they are our choicest flowers. Since the advent of " Hybrid Perpetu- 
ale," which are perfecty hardy, and "Hybrid Teas," which with a little 
-care will lire out over wint«r, we may have a succession of bloom until 
froBt. The soil must be very rich. A mixture of rotted sod, barnyard 
'Compost, a sprinkling of coal ashes, and all made very mellow. You can 
plant either in fall or spring with success. If in .fall, the latter part of 
-October is most desirable. If worms attack the foliage ustf hellebore the 
«ameae for cu,rrant worm. Keep all faded flowers cut off, in fact cut them 
before. 

When each branch is done blossominK cut back six or eight inches, when 
the new wood will spring up, and bud and blossom, and in this way you 
■can keep them in blossom all summer. 

The first part of November prepare for winter protection. Take a warm, 
sunny day, when the frost is out of the wood, eo it will not be brittle, 
pile leaves or dirt close to the roots of the bush on the aide you wish to 
bend it, lean the branches over carefully on the pile to avoid breaking the 
wood near the roots. Have ready some stakes a foot or eighteen inches 
long connected by a strong cord, long enough to reach across the branches. 
Drive the stakes firmly in the ground and leave them until quite settled 
cold weather, then cover with leaves or straw and place boards on to hold 
the covering in place. If small bushes, you need not use the cord, but 
■drive the stakes crosswise. You wiU prefer this kind of covering to bury- 
ing in earth, when once yon have tried it, In the spring uncover and trim 
back at least one- third, and fork in some rich compost. Treat climbers in the 
same way. Every one ought to have " LUies of the Valley," "Forget-me- 
nots," "English Daisies," and the little double "English Violet," all of 
-which blossom in the spring and need the same care, an eastern expos- 
are, good garden soil and plenty of moisture. A bunch of white " Colum- 
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bine" will blosBomabuDdantly with little care, and ia beautiful. E'aDsiw 
with their dear little faces, are our most constant friends, bloomiog from 
early spring til cold weather, if only cared for. 

Florists tell us old.planta are not satisfactory, but I have had a bed of 
plants four years old loaded with blossomii. I have my bed very rich and 
moist, if new plants are wanted I sow seed in the fall in time to have the 
plant well up before time for covering. Id midsummer I cut the old plants 
closH to the ground and let them spring up new, they will blossom well 
the rest of the season. I cover lightly with leaves or straw, and leave 
covering on until settled weather in spring. Verbenas are beautiful, but 
require a littte more care in starting. I sow seed in tin cans or pans in 
leaf mold with sand sprintded on top, and then cover with oiled paper 
(such as florists use), and set under a warm stove. When up I remove to a 
sunny window and am careful not to water too freel/, as too much moisture 
will rot them. 

I transplant about the middle of May. They revel in rott«d chip dirt. 
Give Nasturliums moist rich soil, and they will do weU. Plant " Sweet 
Peas " wheri you plant garden peas. Make soil rich and dig a trench sii 
inches deep, plant and cover about an inch. When plants are well up 
draw the earth around them little bj little until the bed ia level. This 
treatment makes them strong and stocky. 

There are many other garden flowers I would like to mention, but can 
not, as I wislrto talk a little while about " House Plants." Qerauiums for 
winter blooEning should be started in May or June in good garden soil, 
mixed with leaf mold. Pinching them now and then will make them 
bushy and good form. If kept too moist will grow to foliage. 

Fuchias should be potted in fall and in very rich earth, and set in the 
cellar until March, then brought to the light and trimmed back well. They 
will require more pot room, more water, and less sunsbiue than Geraniums. 

East windows are good for Geraniums. Carnations will bloom well in a 
suDDj window with a (emperalure of sixty dugrees. Mix a few coal aehea 
with the soil in which they are potted which should be light and rich, 
start slips under glass and when rooted, pot and keep well pinched baok. 
Tea rofes require the same treatment and temperature as Carnations; 
sprinkle often to keep down the red spider, Do not water until dry on 
top, and then plentifully. " Calla LUiea" and -'Heliotropes" require 
plenty of pot room, rich soil and abundance of moisture, high tempera- 
ture and sunshine. Begonias thrive in a most, warm atmosphere, with 
tittle or no sun. The following varieties will do well in east windowa: 
The "King Lily," amemberof the Amaryllis family, is a beautiful plant of 
easy culture. Pot in fall ia rich, light soil, and put in the cellar until 
February, then bring to the light, giving plenty of heat and water, and a 
little sunshine, and it will aeon send up a flower stalk, on which three, 
four and sometimes five large scarlet lilies will form, and as the bulb 
grows older will sometimes blossom two or three timesayear. Let it reek 
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the latter part of summer. Place the bulb two-thirds out of the grouud 
when potting. Ivy Oertuiiuma do well in cool rooms with verj little sun- 
In potting plants use plenty of draina^, broken brick, coal cinder, or 
packiuft moss will do. 

There are many more desirable plants, but I have only mentioned a few 
that can be kept in an; home without bay window or conservatory. Now 
don't say you haven't time for this work. Take time ! do less inside and 
more outside; help nature and she will help you, and you will be very 
much benefited. You cannot help thinking when you look at your beau- 
tiful flowers, whose Hand made them all, and that they were created for a 
great mission. Do not withhold time, or money for this work, for I firmly 
believe there is a better influence in this labor than in any other. 

" Oh. prophet flowers I with tips of bloom 

Outvying in your beauty 
The pearly tints of ocean shells — 

Ye teach me life and duty; 
' Wslk life's dark ways,' ye seem to say 

' With loves divine for knowing.' 
That where man sees but witherrf leaves, 

God sees sweet fiowers growing." 

Uusto by the choir: All Hail. 
Adjourned until 9'.80 A. H., June 27. 

9:80 A. M., Juke 37, 1890. 

Opened with music. 

Vice -president Thayer presiding. 

Mr. Thayer — I regret, exceedingly, that President Smith is obliged to be 
absent from this day's sessions. We will now take up the question for discus- 
Bion, Can blackberries be successfully grown without stakes and wires j 

J. Matson, Helrose — I think they can. ' I have one variety that are suc- 
cessfully grown without stakes and wires. I do not think there can be 
enough more berries raised to pay the difference In expense. Wires and 
stakes are in the way of mulching. Trim in the fall, trim from IS inches 
to two feet and they will sustain themselves. 

Q.— What kind have you? 

Kr. Hatson — I have the Briton. About two dozen plants; those not 
mulched, killed out. 

Mr. Hamilton— I say it pays to wire blackberries, and I will give my 
reasons. One acre planted about seven feet apart will require 400 pounds 
of wire at four and onebalf cents per pound, costing |18.00; set the stakes 
twenty feet apart and cross tie at the stakes. Wire forms a protection for 
plants and not only keeps the fruit up from the ground, but prevents the 
risk of loss of plants and fruit by storms. Tying each bush up lessens the 
shade and therefore damages the fruit. This is not for one year only; I 
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have wire that has been ia use twenty years tbat is good yet. The toss of 
one root in a two or three year old patch it worth about fifty cents to jou. 
If we did not have high winds it would not be so necessary to wire. A 
man came to me and asked my advice, and I told him to wire; he figured 
up the coat and thought it would cost him about thirty dollars per acre for 
wire, stakes, etc., and he could not afford it. The consequences were, he 
loet about half his crop. It only takes a few hills to be spoiled to pay for 
the entire wire for a crop. 

Mr. Ring — What does this wire weigh ? 

Mr. Hamilton— One pound for forty feet. I get No. 13 wire. Buy wire 
and give jour plants protection by laying them down for winter if yoo 
wish for success. I would protect from wind, by wire, in garden or field. 

Mr, Gale — Do you cross-tie ? 

Mr, Hamilton -^ Yes, but not every hill. It looks very nice to do SO, but 
it is not so nice after aU. If plants are allowed todroop some you will get 
nicer fruit. You will find larger and finer berries if plants are allowed to 
droop and cover fruit. We must give our fruit protection from the sun 
88 well as the wind. 

Mr. Linton, Black Biver Falls — My experienceisthey must be supported, 
if not, in fruiting season the fruit drops and I lose one-half of it. 

Q. — How can you lay down so as to avoid breaking canes and not lose 
one-half the plant ? 

Mr. Linton — Lay down the canes at one year old, remove a little soil on 
the north side, but not enough to disturb the crown, prwa with your foot 
so as to bend the plants. In gathering the limbs together many break 
them in letting them spring back, but you must not let go those limbs; 
put a little soil on the plant to hold it down, lay the next plant on it, and 
so on until you have finished the row. Nip back and a rank new growth 
of laterals takes place. I do not advisechecking any, save upright growth, 
because on the end of the laterals you will find the best fruit; by trimming 
you may get larger samples, bul you will not get enough fruit to pay for 
your trouble. 

Mr. Holmes, Waupaca — 1 do not think they can be successfully grown 
without stakes and wires. I have watched and studied Mr. Hamilton's ex- 
periments. I tried it at Waupaca without wires, and had my berriee 
blown down in the sand and all mined. I then bought wire at (3.25 pei 
hundred weight for nearly an acre, and it did not cost more than ten dol- 
lars for wire and poets. I used cedar posts. 

Mr. Adams — I have grown blackberries for market for eleven years and 
have never driven a stake nor put up a wire in all that period of time and 
I have grown some large crops of blackberries. Last year I had an 
especially large crop that stood up the year round all r^bt, I raised 
0,000 boxes per acre of blackberries. So I think this question can be 
answered, by thorough cultivation they can be successfully grown without 
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wire. Laying them down did not work well with me, the canes snapped 
like pipe stems. I never lay down blackberries. I have a clay aoil. 

Mr. Hamilton — Haven't you lost some crops? 

Mr. Adams — Some years we have had light crops but I do not think the 
difference would have paid for the trouble in. putting down. 

Mr. Thayer — Uy experience is that it does not pay to grow blackberries 
without wire. I lost more fruit last year, by winds, thaa would have paid 
for the wire and stakes. Hr. Hamilton puts prices too high. I boaght 
wire for (3.75. It is n little higbtsr this year than last. 

Sec. Hoiie — The question of support depends largely upon the nature 
of the soil for its solution. If you have stiff, clay soil the plants stand 
firmer than' in a loose soil like that at Sparta or Oreen Bay. 

Ur. Adams — That is the point I was about to make, you must take the 
soil into consideration. 

Mr. Holmes — Mr. Williams saya he shall try the experiment of pruainK 
back to two feet and then use wire. 



REPORT OF OOMMITrEE ON FEUIT EXHIBIT. 

To the Presid&it and Members of the Wisconain State SortictUturat 
Society: Your committee to whom was referred the competitive fruit ex- 
hibit, offer the following report: 

For best collection of strawberries — 1st premium, I, Gale & Son, Wau- 
kesha; 3d, Oeorge Hanchet & Son, Sparta. 

Best quartr Warfleld — let, U. A. Thayer, Sparta; 3d, Oeorge Hanchet & 
Son, Sparta. 

Best quart Lida — 1st, George J. Kellogg, Janes ville. 

Best quart Wilson— 1st, I. Oale & Son, Waukesha; 8d, George Han- 
chet & Son, Sparta. 

Best quart Crescent — I. Gale & Son. Waukesha; Sd, Oeorire Hanchet & 
Son, Sparta. 

Best quart Jessie — Ist, I. Gale & Son; 3d. George J. Kellogg. 

Best quart May King — 1st, I Gale & Son; 3d, George Hanchet & Son. 

Best quart Mt. Vernon — 1st, .George J. EeUogg. 

Beet quart Manchester — 1st, L Gale Sc Son; 3d, Oeorge J. Kellogg. 

Best quart Haverland — 1st, George J. Kellogg. 3d, George Hanchet & 
Son. 

Best quart market berry, quality to rule, " Jessie " — Ist, I, Gale & Son; 
2d, George J. Kellogg. 

Special Premium of Fifty Cents on Single Plate Varieties. 
Beet quart Eureka, 0#:>rge J. Eello^. JanesviUe. 
Best quart Pearl, I. Gale & Son, Waukesha. 
Beet quart Cloud, L Oale &Son, C\)1)q1c 
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We find worthy of honorable mention, twelve boxes of strawberries, by 
M. A, Thayer nf Sparta, eight of Warfleld and loar of Jeaaie, also a eimilar 
exhibit by N. TAke & Sons, of Black River Falls, consisting of five boxes 
of Jewel and Bubacb, 

We siao notice a fine plate of Belmont, one of Monmouth and also a 
promising seedling strawberry by I. Gale & Son of Waukesha. A. fine 
plate of Crescent by Walter Olsen, two plates Crescent by John Duiberry, 
and one plate Crescents by Mr. Clark. 

Seedling Apples were shown by Fred Harden, Weyauwega, and I. Qale 
& Son, Waukesha. 

All of which is respectfully submittad. 

B. F. Adaus, 

E. S. QOFF, 

Committee. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS. 

Mr. President, your committee make the following awards: 
For beet display of house plants, J. C. Head, Black River Falls, first 

premium $3 00 

Mrs. Price, second premium 1 50 

Best collection of fuschias, J. C. Head, Black River Falls, first pre- 
mium 1 50 

Mrs. Marsh, Black River Falls, second 1 00 

Best collection geraniums in bloom, J. C. Head, Black River Falls, 

first premium 1 60 

Mrs. Gibhart, Black Hiver Falls, second 1 00 

Beet display of begonias, Mrs. J. P. Crosby, Black Biver Falls 1 00 

Best show mixed flowers, Mis. Duxbery, first premium 3 00 

Mrs. Jones, second I 00 

Be«t show of roses, not less than ten varieties, Mrs. U. A. Thayer, 

Sparta, first premium 1 sO 

J. C. Head, Black River Falls, second 1 (H) 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mb8. C. H. Hamilton, 
Hbs. Ella Sargent, 
C. H. Hauilton. 
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DISCUSSION. 

On qneBtion from programme: " Does it pay to manure heavily for all 
Bmall fruit, if bo, what is the limit ? " 

Prof. Goff — In my eiperience with black raspberriea, I have found that 
it does not pay to manure too heavily. I had a plantation on my father's- 
premises near the barn yard that was not Batiefactory after the first year. 
While a neighbor on high ground, who did not manure, had good crops for 
a Buccessioo of years. 

Hr. Adams and Prof. Goff agreed that strawberries will take heavy 



Mr. Adams — I put on forty or fifty loads of n: 

Q. — Do you put on ashes to any extent? 

A. — Yes, wood ashes if I can get them. 

Mr. Gale — I think the Wilson will stand almost any amount of mannre, 
while there are some varieties that will not. I can get manure too heavy 
for Crescents. 

Mr. Hamilton — I think with raspberries, the Marlborough will stand 
almost any amount. Blacbberries, I consider as a hard working team, the 
more I give them, the bett«r pay I get, I put on thirty-five toads per acre. 

Q.— Prof. Goff —Do you ever use coal ashes? 

Prof. Goff— Yes, but only for mulching, not for a fertilizer. Idonot 
consider them as possessing any fertilizing quahties. 



CAN GRAPES BE SUCCESSFULLY RAISED FOR 
MARKET OR HOME USE AS PAR NORTH AS 
BLACK RIVER FALLS? 

Hy a. I. GA.LE, Wackbsha. 

I answer yes, providing one select a proper location, early varieties, good 
cultivation and protection in winter. The grape will do well on almost 
any soil, providing it is well enriched and well underdr^ned. A southern 
or southeastern slope is preferable. Plant vines 8 by 8 feet or 8 by 10 feet, 
using either stakes or trellis for a support, as one may wish. We prefer 
etakee, as we can cultivate both ways, saving much hard hoeing, which is 
expensive. Use strong one year vines, as they are easier handled and will 
make nearly as good a growth as two year. Dig holes large enough to take 
in all of the roots, spread out naturally and deep enough for the cutting 
and about two or three inches of the new wood. This is where many fail, 
viz. -. in not planting deep enough. After planting cut back to two buds 
and allow but one cane to grow the first season, and in November cut that 
back to three bud's and cover with straw and earth. The next year allow 
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two canes to grow and if the; make a good growth cut one back to four 
buds and tlie other to three or four feet to bear and cover as before. Ae 
the vine gets age, leave more canes, cutting out old wood and leaving new 
strong canes, where possible. Cultivate thoroughly every season but do not 
plow deep. Do not be afraid to use fertilizers in your vinejard and by no 
means severely check or summer prune your vines. Now, in regard to 
varieties. We are growing nearly 100 varieties at our place and have 
fruited over forty varieties, but should not want to recommend but few 
for vineyard planting. Champion is the earliest black, but too poor in 
quality. Telegraph follows closely — a showy cluster of fair quality, and 
should be planted more. Early Victor is hardy and productive but too 
small for market. Moore's Early is the one good early black grape for 
market or home use, and will ripen when others falL Worden is a 
good black grape for home use but is thin skinned and cracks easily. Con- 
cord is good. Of red grapes Brighton takes the lead. Delaware and Wyom- 
ing Red are good. If yon want Rogers' Hybrids, Nos. 9 and 3 are by far 
the best with us. White grapes are not profitable for market. Lady and 
Duchess do best at our place. 

In closing will say to all, plant more grapes. Plant them around your 
buildings, in your gardens and in your fields, and enjoy an abundance of 
one of the bestof all fruits. You may think me visionary, but the time is 
coming when Wisconsin will take a foremost place among the grape grow- 
ing states of the Union. 



A. I. Gale — Waukesha. 1 have written a short paper and have left 
points open for questions to be asked. 

J. C. Head — I had a grape vine that bore and ripened fruit splendidly, 
BO that I was encouraged to send for more vines to plant out. I sold a 
good many to my neighbors, the next year I lost my fruit by frost, and by 
the next year the courage began to ooze out at my fingers. 

Q. — What kind of soil and what kind of protection did you give themf 

J. C. Head — I think that is an important consideration. My soil is very 
sandy. I protected in the fall and took up my vines before they started in 
the spring. My experience is, if they are taken up after they have started 
I have lost all the fruit for that year, but if I take up before, they do 
better. 

Q. — Mr. Oale, does taking up the vines late in the spring retard the 
growth? 

Mr. Gale — I find those taken up early, blossom ten days earlier than those 
taken up late. I did not uncover until the first of June. 

Mr. Adams — Grapes are easily raised in the southern part of the state, 
and I do not know why they cannot be here. 

Q.^ Do not buds start sooner if started under ground in sandy soil ? 
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Hr. AdamB — I have bad no experience, but in strawberriea, we retard 
die ri(«iiiDg by keeping covered as long as we can. 

Mr. Gale — We cover our berriee with straw. Along one edge we cot- 
tfed much heavier thanths rest, and the strawberries thus covered were 
retarded In ripening; covering with soil, starts them much earlier than If 
QOrered with straw, because straw holds frost. 



APPLE CULTURE. 
By a. W. PEINDLE. Mbrkill4.n. 

My paper is represented in a few words, and if any one has any questions 
to ask after hearing it, I will be glad to answer them lo the best of my 
ability. 

It may be truly said that theapple is theking of fruits, but with all its 
Buperiority it must harmonize with the soil and climate. While there has 
been many failures, its successes have been enough to warrant a careful in- 
vestigation into those failures. 

Loealiott. — The best location is high, rolling land, with only a medium 
cultivation, as an excessive flow of sap is almost sure to cause blight in a 
tree. 

Battian Apples. — Although St. Petersburg is in 60 degrees north lati- 
tude, yet the chmate is more like the Pacific slope than it would be north 
of us in this stale. No matter where the apple originated, whether in 
Russia, Minnesota. Wisconsin or in any other place, it can only grow anS 
do well on such properties as the soil and climate can fumiab. To illus- 
trate, a Transcendant crab grown in northern Wisconsin is a better apple 
than when grown 600 miles south of here, showing that each variety has 
its natural adaptation to soil and climate. 



Prof. Ooff — What varieties have you fruited? 

Mr. Prindle — Several different varieties; those I have grown the most 
eoccesefully have been the Transcendant. One of the causes of failure in 
apide culture is be&use people have taken the idea that the apple is per- 
fect, this is wrong. Nature is never in a perfect state. That is why so 
many people get discouraged, and it is just as sensible for a farmer to say 
Uiat he will not raise any more horses because some have died as for our 
horticulturists to say they will not try to grow any more apples because 
some of the trees have died. There is a great deal said now-a-days about 
the hardiness of Russian fruite, and agents are goiog about the conntr , 
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Belling Russian trees by telling people they are perfectly hardy and will 
not winter kill. The idea of an apple from Russia being more hardy be- 
cause from there, is all a humbug. 

B. Ring — Supposing the farmer had gone on raising horses for years 
and ninety-Qve out of every one hundred had died, would he be justifiable 
in continuing in that line of business? Now ninety per cent, of the money 
invested in apples has resulted in failure. 

Prof. Ooff — The question came up one year ago, Is apple growing a 
failure ? and it was reported a success. 

Mr, Hunter — What kind would you recommend? I have tried apple 
growing and it has been a failure. The Duchess of Oldenburg, one of the 
sO'Called hardy kinds, rotted off like a cabbage. 

Hr. Prindle— Suppose the trees do die and have to be replaced every 
eight years? I have Transcendent and Byslop that have been bearing over 
ten years. Put out fifty trees, that is enough for a farmer, and if a few 
do die out, set in more. If they bear eight years it will pay. It only takes 
time and patience to raise apples. 

Question from program — How can we protect our currants from the 
ravages of the borer ? 

Prof. Ooff — That is a hard question to answer; one way is to cut out all 
of the infested cane and bum it. I do not know how to prevent the borer 
from laying its eggs on the stalk. 

Q.— How can you tell when it is affected ? 

Prof. Ooff — By its appearance; the leaves will, look shriveled, and on 
bending the stalk it will break. 

Mr. Holmes — I have a patch of blackberries, and that stimulated 
people around me to go to raising them. While I could not awak^t 
people through my newspaper (I am an editor) I succeeded in awaken- 
ing them when they saw my berries. We supplied twenty families 
with nice lierriea, and all of them wanted some roots to put out for 
themfelves, BO that we got fifteen or sixteen acres planted out, and this 
spring fifteen acres more were set. I tell you it is a blackberry oordial 
right through and in the "original package," too. I can write a great deal 
better editorial after eating a quart of berries. Now, my friend Thayer 
raises berries for fun, and 1 like those fellows who go into it for fun — it 
means something. 

Music by the choir. 

Adjourned until 2 p. m. 

Opened with music. 

Question for discussion from program. 

Subject: Strawberries. Which is preferable, matted rows or the entire 
ground ? 

Mr. Thayer — Matted rows, because it saves labor and time, and for the 
greater facility with which they can be picked. If I was giMng to tsiae 
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strawberries for some special purpose, premiums, etc., I would prefer bills, 
but for profit I would plant in rows, six incbee apart in row, and rows 
three and one-half feet apart. I cut off the vigorous runners. This Is a 
Tcry clean way, and I get more fruit. I cultivate once or twice in the 
spring, then put on straw for mulcb. Tbe pickers can work very nicely, 
and the berries are clean. 

Q. — How long do you continue your bed f 

Mr. Thayer — One year and then turn under is tbe best if you have an 
immense crop the first year. 

Q. — Do you set in tbe spring? 

Hr. Tbayer — I set in the spring always. If you have a favorable Aug- 
ust set then, but I would not advise fall setting. I visited River Palls, 
where a grower cultivates cheaper than I do; he sets five feet apart, and 
takes rye straw, chopped fine, for mulching. 

Sec. Hozie — What is the soil at River Falls 7 

A. — A sandy loam. 

Ur. Thayer — Location and soil make aU the difference in the' world and 
that fact explains all the seeming discrepancies. 

Sec. H.oxie — That is why I asked Mr. Thayer to answer the question, 
because it does make a difference where fruit is grown, what kind of a 
treatment you must give it. 

Mr. Spaulding — Is it possible to have a good crop of berries from planbi 
set in August? 

A.— It is possible and probable. Set one foot apart in rows and rows 
two feet apart — that is for the farmer's home use. Mr. Oale, what would 
you do? 

Hr. Qate — Well, I do not know. One firm in Ohio raises for market 
in that way and then plows up after tbe first )>earlng. 

Mr. Perriam — July and August settings are all right for family use; you 
get the fruit the first year in hill culture, and the next year in matted rows, 
fruit for canning, etc., with some nice berries for the table. 

Question for discussion on blackberries: Which is preferable, deep or 
shallow cultivation, and how near the time of fruiting shall cultivation be 
continued? 

Mr. Thayer — I say shallow cultivation is better, because it retains the 
moisture longer in the ground. I cultivate with a tobacco cultivator. 
Blackberry roots are very near the surface of the ground and deep culti- 
vation breaks the roots and up comes another plant. Cultivate early and 
late, six, eight or ten times, especially in dry seasons. If cultivated too 
late in the fall canes do not mature sufiSciently to stand frosts. 

Q. — When is the best time to remove cheold canes? Wilt it pay to 
remove? 

Hr. Holmes — Remove in the fall. It will not pay to not take them out, 
I do not know why unless it is because there is strength that goes to that 
old stub that we ou^ht to have in tbe now stock. _^ 
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Bee. Eoxie — I think we remove, flratlj, because some one else did before 
tu. Secondlf, it looks oeater to see the old canee cut out. The question 
on the utility should be cKiosidered. I know that some growers leave them in 
until the next spring, when they can be broke down and help formamuloh. 

Prof, Goff thinka old canes draw nourishment froo. the soil and erapm'- 
ate it, thus drawint; from the growing stalks in this way. 

Sec. Bozic differs from Prof. QoS because it is a law of nature that 
when anything becomes useless it decays and falls away; for this sams 
reason foresters advocate letting the dead limbs remain. 

Mr. Holmes — For blackberries and raspberries if I left them I would 
cut them out and leave them on the ground. I would Tote that it did not 
pay to not remove. 

Mr. Thayer, the same opinion. 

Mr. Gale — If you were not going to cover would you take out the old 
canes in the fall or spring, or leave them to hold the snow, thereby forming 
a protection? Have you ever found a worm in the old caneeF 

Prof. Gofl— There is a blackberry and a raspberry borer. 

Mr. Holmes spoke of a fungus growth on blackberries. Mr. Thayer also 
found some on his plajitation. 

Prof. Oofl — Is the fungus growth you speak of, of a yellowish color? 

Mr. Thayer — No; it has a warty appearance . I found it on low grounds 
where water runs off slowly. Mr. Hamilton thinks it was caused by bmia- 
ing the canes in taking up and putting down, 

Q. — Is there a profitable demand for black currants? 

Mr. Hirschinger answers by letter: English people as a rule are good 
customers. 

Mr. Perriam says in Chicago market there is no demand for them except 
for conaerres. 

Mr. Hamilton — I grow them and find a demand for them that makes 
them a profitable crop. I Bet them sis by three feet. One hundred plant! 
yielded 113 boxes, which sold for $13.60. At the same rate per acre 3,400 
plants would yield a value of $893. 

REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF TRIAL 

STATIONS. 

By Prof. E. S. GOFF. 

3\> the President and Members of the Wiaeonsin State Hortieultural 

Society — Doubtless all the members of this society are aware that as one 

means of promoting the culture of fruit in Wisconsin, a resolution wm 

adopted at our last winter meeting, recommending the establishment of 

trial stations in various parts of our state, and a coniniitt«e was appointed 

to take charge of Itiis work. A report of prepress from this undertaking 

will naturally be desired at this time, and I have therefore prepared* 

statement of our transactions thus far. f',-^,-,,^] -. 
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The committee, which consisted of PresideDl Smith, Secretary Hozle 
and Ur. B. F. Adams, in conjunctiaa with Frofessore Henrj and Goff, of 
the Experiment Station, held a meeting at Prof. Henry's office, early in 
March, at which it was decided to establish two trial stations the present 
season, to act is conjunction with the Experiment Station at Madison, and 
it was later decided to add a third. It was then understood that one of 
these would be located on the farm of Mr. A. L. Hatch, at Ithaca, one on 
that of Mr. M. A. Thayer, of Sparta, and the third on that of Mr, TCilliam 
A. Springer, of Weyauwega, though aa will be mentioned later a change 
was tnaje in the location of the last. 

The committee received solicitations to establish stations at other places, 
but it seemed unwise to undertake a larger number, in the present condi- 
tion of the society's finances. 

On the 16th of April, Mr. Hoxie and myself visited Weyauwega, for the 
purpose of selecting a suitable piece of ground for a trial station. For a 
variety of reasons a plat was selected on the farm of Mr, F. A. Harden, 
instead of that of Mr, Springer, as had been previously decided. The day 
following we reached Sparta, and on the morning of April 18, selected a 
suitable plat for our work on the farm of Mr. M. A. Thayer. The day fol- 
lowing I visited Mr. Hatch's place at Ithaca, and made a similar selection 
there. Each of these parties entered into a contract with the society, 
leasing a given amount of land tot the term of Bve years or longer, at the 
society's option, for certain considerations, and agree to keep such land 
protected from the depredations of animals, and to cultivate and care for 
the trees or plants growing thereon, as directed by the society. 

Early in April a circular letter was sent to the nurserymen and other 
persons interested in the improvement of fruits in our own and adjoining 
states, asking for snggeetions as to what it would be well to plant, and 
where and on what terms we could secure the stock. From the replies to 
these questions a list was made up, which was ordered. Unfortunat«]y 
we were unable to secure trees of the entire list. Several had not yet been 
suf&ciently propagated for distribution, and of others the supply bad 
already been exhausted. A long list of Russian fruits ordered of Prof. 
Budd failed for the latter reason. But with all our slips we have made a 
respectable beginning. 

It was our plan to have tJie same list of varietiee planted on all of the 
stations, but I find on comparing the lists planted, the varieties do not cor- 
respond very well. The discrepancies arose chiefly through the negli* 
gence of some of our donors to send their proffered trees to all of the sta- 
tionB, as it was understood that they were to do. The whole list of 
varieties planted is as follows, though asjuat remarked, all of them arenot 
found on each of the different stations. 

4pp/es — Arabian, Baraboo, Barloff, Bell Pippin, Berlin, Borsdorf, 
Crocker, Duchess, Duchess No. 3, Fameuse, Forest, Glass Ureen, Gold 
Drop, Hartshorn, Hebbelwhite, Hoadley, Jenney, Johnson's Seedling, 
Keeba, Lewis, Lewish Blush, Long Arcade, Longfield, Manning's Blush, t 
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Uftnnmg'B Red, Maiy, Hatbewe' Fall, Mathews' Ilciraett, HcMahan White, 
Morris, Newells Winter, Nobles, Northwestern Qreeninj;, Palmer, Patten's 
OreenisK, Raspberry, Sepka Uolenka, Sarah, Scott's Winter, Switera' 
Sweet, Transparent, Wallbridge, Walworth Pippin, Whitney's No. 20, 
Windsor Chief, Wisconsin Spy, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent, Zolotoref , 
Seedlings from Duchess Nos. 2, 3 and 4, an autumn seedling from Mr. Oale 
and three other unnamed eeedlings. 

f^r— Beweminka, Idalw, Sapouganke. 

Plumb— Mariana, Rockford, Wild Goose, seedlings from Hr. Gale. 

Raspberry— Acme, Ida, American Everbearing, Hilbom,LoTett'e Black, 
HnshiDgum, Earner, Progress. Winona. 

Strauiberry —Crawford, Edgar Queen, Eureka, Great Pacific, Shuster's 
Gem, Thompson's Nos. 1 , 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 18, 35 and 36, Tippecanoe, Viola, Yale. 

Blackberrji — Freed, Qaynor, Thompson's Early Uammoth, Japan 
Wineberry. 

In the following table the varieties planted in each of th6 several sta- 
tions are given, with the names of the parties from whom the trees or 
plants were obtained: 





Arabian 

Baraboo 

Barloff 

BellPipplDl... 






Baraboo 


Baraboo 


Baraboo 




Bar] B 




BeUPipplD... 


B^UPlPP"" 


Bell Pippin 






Crocker 

LHichees 

Duchess No. S ... 


Crocker 




Duchesa 




■>"-''■■■■■•■ 




»"«» 






Foreet 






alassQreeo 




QoMDro 








Good Peasant 








HartBhorn 

HebblewMCe .... 


.Hartshorn 

Hebblevhlbe 

Hoadley 

Jenney.. 














J™*)- 

Johnxon-H 

Seedling 

Kesha 








H.'Ma. 




Levis 



A. Clark Tuttle.* 
Chss. HlrschlDger.* 
A. ClarkTuttle,* 
Chas. Hlrechluger.* 
aark Hewitt.* 
Wm. A. Springer.* 
Chas. HlrachlDger.* 
Wm. A. Springer.* 
J. V. Colta.* 
F. E. Phoeuii.* 
A. Clark Tuttla.* 
A. D. Bamea.* 
C. Q. Patten.* 
Olark HewlK.* 
Wm. A. Springer.* 
F. K. Phoenii.* 
Wm. A. Springar.* 

I. Oale £ Bon.* 



gk 
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.^. 


Sparta. Weyauwega. 


"""■ 


'SfflS" 




"~ 


Lewis Blueh 






Lons Arcade. 
Lorgfleld, ... 


Look Areade 






Lonrfeld 








ManplDE's Bli»h.. 


Manning's Blush.. 
Manning's Bed.... 
















W. A. Bpnnger.' 














HattheWaKiuwt 

UcHatuui White.. 
Horrts 

Newelli Winter.. 


McHaban White.. 




""liU... 


H«HahoD 

White.. 




Neirelll 

Winter.. 


NeweU-B 

WlDter.. 

N. W. Green- 
IQK.. 

Palmer, 

awpberry.... 


NeweU-sWintar.. 


C. eirechlnger,* 


H. W.Oreen- 
Ing. 


R.W.Gre«ili.g.. 

Palmer. 

Patten's Greening 


N.W. Greening.. 
Palmer 


A. D. Barnes.' 




0. Q. Patten.* 














Sarah. 






Scott's Winter 










Switier Sweet,... 




Transparant. . 










Walbrldge 

Walworth 


C. Hirschlnger. 










Woslthy.... 


Wealthy 

Whitney's No. M. 
Windsor Chief.... 










Windsor Chief. 


Windsor Cihlet 


Windsor Chtet.... 






111 








TdlowTnuu- 


Yellow Tr»nap«. 




A. Claiit Tuttle.* 




Zolotoret 
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Varietiea planted — Continued. 













Duchwl. No. 4.. 
I>nahea,No.a.. 
















































Antomtiaeedling, 



Wnj^A. SprtDger." 

Patten.* 

Pattffli.* 



Wm. Hasten.* 
I, Okie ft Son.* 



Uariana 

Rockford 

WUdOooae... 
Seedling 



3. a. Patten.* 
i. D. Banwft* 
I Qole Jt 8oD 





Ada 

Aoi.Everbear- 






Am. Ereiiienr- 


Am. Everbearing 
















LovetfB Black.... 


Hmklugum.... 


HuBklnEum.. 
Palmer 

WmOBK. 


MiBfctngum 








Wtaona 





F.n. Palmer J£ Son* 
T.J. Ijongneckar 

'eland Kurnry 
f . EdirardB A 
J. T. Lovett Oo.* 



Oo. 

CfleTeland Hnraecj 
Co. 

J. T. Lovett Oo. 

. W. H.Seufl. 
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Varietiet planted — Continued. 






Uadlion. 



From whom 









Japu Wine- 
berry 




'issssr.' 





Orawlord 












Edgar QUMQ 




Barak* 


Eureka. 

arMt Fadllc. 


Eureka. 


"r^-""" 

■^r"'""" 












Schurtcr^GMii.. 


'ST".r . 






CleTeland Nurswr 
Co.* 




'^r-:-.. 
















_ ■ 


™»T^-^.. 


n"S^".... 


ThoDiiw»i'iKo.8. 






"s,"r°.''... 












.. 


"!f,"Br"^.. 




































viola 

Tale 






J. H. Qariwa, 
Ctereland Kormj 
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It is proper to acknowledgu our indebtedneas to several donors, ae fol- 
lows; Messrs. A. Clark Tuttle and Charles Hirschinjrer, of Baraboo; Mr. 
William A. Springer, of Fremont; Mr. Ciark Eewit, of Waupun; Mr. F. K. 
Phoenix, of Delavan; Hr. A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca; Messrs. 1. Gale & 
Son, of Waukesha; Messrs. J. M. Edwards & Sou, of Fort Atkinson; Mr. 
A. L.' Hatch, of Ithaca, and Mr. William Masters and Mr. Nobles, of 
Wejauwega; — allof these from our own state. Outside of our state I 
am pleased to add Mr. J. V. Cotta, of Nurserj, 111; Mr. C. G. Fatten, of 
Charles City, la., and the ClevelaDd Nursery company, of lAkewood, O. 
But for the assistance generausly furnished ne by these gentlemen we 
should have been unable to have made so fair a begioniog. Aid was also 
offered ub by others, whom we did not find it necessary to call upon for 
contributions. 

Id addition to the work already outlined, a commencement has been 
made at our Station at Madison, in collecting cions of promising varieties 
of apples and plums, of which trees are not yet for sale, or are difficult to 
procure, and in propagating trees from these for use in our trial sta- 
tions. Fifteen seedling apples and the same number of seedlings of native 
plums, of believed to be of high promise, have already been secured, and 
more or less of root grafts are now growing of them all, though as few 
cions of a sort were usually, the number of grafts is in many cases very 
small. Host of these seedlings have been top'grafted upon old trees as a 
means of hastening their bearing. 

A quantity of seedling apples from named hardy varieties is also g^rowiug, 
all of the more promising of which it is proposed to reserve for bearing, 
and about a peck of the pits of native plums has also been planted. 

In conclusion, I desire to further solicit the assistance of members in se- 
curing promising new seedlings or named varieties for trial, whether in 
the form of cions, buds, suckers, trees or plants. I shall at all times be 
pleased t« receive suggestions as to varieties that are worthy of trial at our 
stations, with iiiformation as to where they may be procured. 

It ia greatly to be hoped that an appropriation may be secured from our 
next legislature, which will make it possible for us to establish more trial 
stations, as well as to better equip tbose that we already have. 



Question asked: What is a black bug that works on currants? 

Prof. Goff— Itis the currant Aphis and the remedy is kerosene emul- 

Prof. Goff emphasized the fact that we need more trial stations but tiie 
want of funde prevents us in this work. 

Mr. Perriam was introduced to the audience and responded in the f ollow- 
ii^ manner; 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— I always like to attend the Wis- 
consin Horticultural conventions because the meetingB' are always lively. 
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and 'WlBGonsin takes the lead in these inatt«ra. One principal tiling I 
want to talk to jov about is that we in Chicago think of nothing more 
than the World's Fair. We have feared they would fill up Lake Michigan 
to make ground to hold it on but tbej can't fill up more than 350 acres so 
it seems that they will use Jackson Park; we can get 1,000 acres there if 
necessary. We cannot hold a fair unless the Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Live Stock interests are paramount. California wants forty acres, 
Texas wants twelve. 

It would not be out of place for the Illiaoid Horticultural Society to 
invite a delegate meeting from all parts of the United [^States to confer 
about the preliminary work. The Illinois Dairy Association baa issued a 
call to meet at the Sherman House, July 3B, iu behalf of the dairy interests. 
It will take lots of time and preliminary preparation to arrange for this 
great show. 

One reaeon I like to meet with the Wisconsin State Horticultural society 
is because you organize a new society wherever you hold your summer 
meetings, and in this reepect you are much ahead of my own state, where 
we haven't local societies generally, and you will soon get so that horticul- 
ture will not be an experiment with you hut a scientific fact. We have, 
in Illinois, three societies, and from thece are formed what is called a state 
executive board. 
1 thank you for your kind attention, and will not lake your time further. 



Sec. Hoxie — These remarks by Mx. Perriam are what we want to bring 
before this meetmg, that is the arranging of preliminary work for the 
coming World's Fair. I do not know as we can appoint a committee here 
to-day, but I think'it would be perfectly appropriate for the IlUnois society 
to issue the call for a conference of the several state societies. 

I have been talking up the matter of a local society here at Block River 
Falls, and Ur. UcQillivray feels doubtful about it on account of the attend- 
ance beiag small from the country. 

(Benefits of local society were fully explained by officers of stato soci- 
ety.) 

On suggestion of Mrs. -Campbell, Mr, Thayer called for an expression of 
those present relative to an organization. A large number expressed them- 
selves in favor of organizing, and, on motion of Mrs. Campbell, the state 
society adjourned for fifteen minutes to allow Black Biver Falls people to 
orgaoize a local society, which they did with about fifty members. 

Convention called to order, and Mr. Holmes gave an interesting andsplcy 
short speech about his grub pateh and berry growing, and read a short 
paper on Horticultural Picnics. 
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OUR HORTICULTURAL PICNICS. 

By W. N. HOLMES, WinPACA. 

Friends of BorUeulhtre — I thought I would saj a few words about our 

basket picnics, tnisting that others may catch the inspiration and do like- 

We have three horticiiltaral societies in Waapaca county. All have 
adopted the plan ot holding basket picnics at rarious places during the 
year. Out first meeting in the season is known as the " Strawberry Pio- 
□ic." We select for our meeting place a pleasant grove not far, of course, 
from some well cultivated field of strawberries, where can be seen the dif- 
ferent varieties in all stages of growth: blossom, green or ripe fruit accord- 
ing to variety, the size of fruit, color of foliage, etc. Here also can be 
learned the system of cultivation of onr brother horticulturist, which we, 
too, may find it well to adopt. The fruits of the season are the special 
topics of discnseion and study, and the object lesson is before us at each 
seasonaMe picnic. Each society holds aa many as four, and Bometimessix, 
during the year, d^gnated as "strawberry," "raapberry," "blackberry," 
"apple and grape" picnic, with one or two winter gatherings to test the 
eanned fruits. Our summer meetings are held near town, where we can 
treat and entertain onr village or city cousins (who by the way ate gener- 
ally the best samplers). 

In the winter we make it a point to meet at some thrifty farmer's home 
some diEitance out into the country, so we can again treat out " cousins " 
to a good old fashioned straw sleigh-ride. It is needless to say these rides 
are enjoyable. In the summer season we carry our baskets well filled 
with choice edibles, fruits, pots of cream, fiowers, etc. Long tables are ar- 
ranged under the shade. The victuals are promiscuously distribut«d, so 
that everybody gets a taste of a bill of fare prepared by out sister mem- 
bers that would do honor to "Delmonico." In the winter our baskets 
haTe, in addition to viands, apples, nuts, etc. At all our gatherings we 
have a program of music, special topics, etc. 

We find these occasions excellent incentives for stimulating a taste for 
horticultural pursuits; besides, they are social and moral educators. Since 
the establishment of our society and the holding of these social gatherings, 
many, who heretofore had hardly given attention to vegetables, except, 
perhaps, the famous " Waupaca potato," are this year r^aUng themselves 
upon small fruits from their own gardens. 

Now friends, if you are not already a member of some horticultural so- 
ciety, yon should become one at once. Every city, village and township 
should have an organization. Every county in Wisconsin sliould have a 
society auxiliary to the state. Agitation and organisation will work won- 
ders in horticulture as weU as in any other line of action. Our estimable 
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prmident or secretivy of the state society, will be glad to asedrt in oiganiz- 
ing a BOoietf at any time or place where desired. Tlitot^h these societies, 
horticulture and floriculture are fostered and encouraged. They are also 
excellent mediums for the cultirating and prolonging acquaintances and 
friendship. 



KEEPING QUALITIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 

A committee appointed by the chair to examine the different varieties of 
strawberries on exhibition in the hall in the afternoon of the second day 
(June 2Tth) of the summer meeting of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, and report upon their comparative keeping qualities, submitted 
the following: 

To the Preaident and Members of the Wisconain Slate Horticultural 
Society: Your committee have carefully examined the different varieties 
of strawberries on exhibition, and have rated their present state of preser- 
vation as nearly as possible on the scale of one hundred. The berries 
were, for the most part, picked early in the day on the 35th and have been 
transported by rail from Waukesha to Black River Falls, a distance of 
about one hundred and seventy'five miles. Since their arrival here they 
have been exposed to the atmosphere of the balL The temperature since 
these berries were picked has been unusually high, prot>abty not below 90° 
in the shade during the daytime. 

Their present condition appears about as follows: 

Parry, 90; May King, SS; Ontario, 80; Warfleld, TS; Jessie, TO; Uam- 
moth, 68; Bubach, 65; Manchester, 63; Welch, 63; Wilson and Lady Rusk, 
00; Crescent, Q8; Windsor Chief, S5; Captain Jack, 53; Haverland and 
Qandy, 50; Glendale, 40; Bomba, 30; Pearl, 23; Cloud, 10, 

should be emphasized that the rating of the keeping qualities of 
the different varieties here given represents their comparative ability to 
endure a protracted high temperature rather tiian a protracted journey by 
raiL Had they been examined immediately upon their arrival in Black 
River Falls, or had they been transported continuously during tlie past 
three days and nights, their order might have been very materially 
<4i«nged. 

A. I. Qale, 

E. S. GOFF, 

Committee. 

The following resolutions were presented and adopted: 
Resoloed, That the ladies who tiave read papers are hereby declared hon- 
orary members for one year. 

iiesolved. That all those nbohave furnished flowers and plants for decorat- 
ing, be accorded our heartf ul tlianks. 
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Rtiotved, That the beartj thanks are due, and are hereby tendered to 
the citizens of Black River Falls, ajid J. J. McOillivray in particular, for 
the cordial reception and hospitable mauner in which we have been enter- 
tained duriuff our sojourn here, and to the singers who have added so much 
to the interest of our program. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this society be instructed to confer with 
the superintendent of public instruction with the view of enlisting his in- 
terest in the matter of promoting the objects of Arbor day; also to issue 
circulars to the members of this society, the officers and teachers of our 
public schools and to all other interested persons, inviting cooperation in 
the observance of Arbor diy in such manner as will b^t promote the 
improvement and adornment of the school grounds within oor state. 

H. A. Thaybk, 
B. 8. HoxiE, 
E. S. GOPF. 

Adopted June 36. 1690. 



J. J, McGillivray offered the following, which was adopted by a rising 

Retolved, That we tender the State Horticultural Society a iinii.iiimr.iia 
vote of thanks for holding their summer meeting in our county, and fm 
the many and uleful lessons we have been taught during these seesions. 

DiscuBsion of questions on programme resumed. 

What is the best reliable early grape? Hoore's Early. No dissent. 

Is the De Soto plum proving satisfactory? So far as grown. 

Are currants profitable as a special crop? 

Hr. Thayer — I am growing atmut four acres, but have not been growing 
them long enough to make a report as to profit. 

What is the best quality of soil for small fruit growing ? 

Mr, Thayer prefers a light sandy soil. 

Hr. Gale — A clay loam, from such a soil you will have finer fruit one year 
with another. The soil has much to do with quality and flavor of fruit. 

Can bee-keeping and fruit growing be successfully combined without 
neglect in either branch of industry ? 

Mr. Thayer — There is no question but that bees are necessary to suc- 
cessful fruit growing and if there were no bees in my vicinity I would get 



Mosic. 

Convention adjourned fine die. 



B. S. HOXIE, 

Secretary. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE 21ST ANNUAL MEETING 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 

ffeld in Madison, February 3-6, 1891. 



Monday Evbninq, Fbbbuart 3. 

CoDveniioo called to order bj Prea. J. M. Smith. Recretary Hoxie called 
for the report of the ad-interem committee. Werden Kej-nolds, Green Bay, 
gave his report, prefacing it bjsaying: "I uned the circular letter sent out 
hy the secretary, and answered his questions in making my report." 

Report of Warren Gray, Darlington, was read by the secretary. 

A. L.Eatch— We are now on the eve of our great Columbian exhibit 
and we shall have an agent here to take our Btatistics. Fruit growing in our 
section, I will say it ia not very general. 

There has appeared an invader in our midst; a little insect called the 
black-banded leaf curler, and we are interested to ^iiow what can be done 
with the little fellow, and Low he gets rolled up in such a way in the leaf 
that we cannot get at him. 

With regard to spraying for fungus growth you will have reports from 
Prof. Gofi, and I will not attempt to give you the facte in my report. A 
fungus that we failed to remedy last seaeon was one that affected our 
berries. We had a variety of fungus, in our section, that affected wild 
varieties of blackberrira that did not affect the cultivated varieties. We 
have also a red rust that largely affects some varieties. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, and the wet weather, we did not get 
ahead of the coddling moth. There is not much of a prospect ahead for a 
fruit crop nest season. 

O. J. Kello^ — I want to ask Mr. Hatch how many apples he raised last 
year? 

A. L, Hatch — About one thousand, or fifteen hundred hnsht Is. 

Secretary — There seems to be a little misapprehension with regard to the' 
retort of this ad-interim committee. I did not desire to have these reports- 
6-H. 
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oome in ae reports have been given heretofore, but itiirt«ad, I wished for a 
general report of horticulture in the several localitiea of our state; we may 
not be ttble to get it properly this year but we shall, I hope, in the 
futnre. 

J. M. Smith — Qentlemen, there are several committeee to be appointed 
■by the chair. The fruit growers, who have fruit on exhibition, have usu- 
ally selected their committee and I think they had better do so now. If 
they fail to agree the chair can appoint. 

I will appoint as committee on Resolutions, J. C. Plumb, of Uilton.R. J. 
Coe, of Ft. Atkinson and A. I. Oale, of Waukesha. 

Committee on Bevision of Fruit List: A. J. Philllpa, of West Salem, 
S. J. Cbe, Ft. Atkinson and C. H. Hamilton, of Ripon. 

J. M. Smith —As the meeting this evening is for the purpose of general 
discussion, we are at liberay to take up anything we may think of 



I understand that Hr. Katch says three-fourths of his crop was destroyed 
by insects, will he please state the truthfulness of the report, and if so, 
what was the cause? 

A. L. Hatch — I am not going to grumble about what 1 did not get. I 
have not brought my orchard up to as higli a state of cultivation as I ought 
to. I had all I was entitled to but probably would have more trult if it had 
not been for fungus and insects. 

J^ C. Plumb — I am glad to fiad a man who thinks he has got all be was 
entitled to; I kno^ a great many who do not think so. We had very pe- 
culiar weather last spring, there was not a single leaf formed for about 
two weeks, owing to certain climatic conditions, and yp to the tenth of 
June we had nine days of rainy weather and from the tenth to the four- 
teenth, we had extreme heat, and of course those climate conditions pro 
duced fnnguB. I saw a man from Nebraska who said they had the ex 
treme heatthat burned up their corn, but did not have the extreme moisture, 
and they had a good apple crop. So you see the conditions ot extreme 
wet and extreme cold weather produced the fungus growth. 

Prof. OtoS — In New York they did not have extreme heat, but instead, 
they had cool weather and they had almost an entire failure of their ap- 
ple crop; the year before they had extremely wet weather. 

J. C. Plumb — leaw a magniQcent show of apples, from the Baraboo 
river country, exhibited by a yonog man who said they had never had a 
failure of the apple crop in that section. 

J. M. Edwards — I would like to ask Mr. Hatch if his apple orchard lays 
the same as his brother's? 

Answer — Hyorchu^ slopes to the southeast. 

A. O. Tuttle — I had a light crop, except on some varieties. My princi- 
pal crop is now the Duchess, and last year I had but a light crop; I lay it 
to the fact that there were very few blossoms on the trees. I never lotdc 
for a crop when I do not get any blossoms. 
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Ghas. Hirschinger — lamaituateda little differentlf from Mr. Hatch, 
who said Bome people never get all thej want. I had this year, pleuty of 
blossoma and plenty of fruit. I said to Mr. Hoxie, that I wa§ going to 
raise more apples last year than Mr, Hatch, I did intend to, but they were 
not quite big enough. My orchard is on a northeast slope. After thoee 
hot winds came last summer, I was almost discouraged and tboaght I was 
not going to get any fruit. The apples dropped so fast that 1 did not like 
to look at them. 

J. M. Smith — How many apples did you raise ? 

Chas. Hirschinger ^ I picked twelve hundred bushels. 

J. C. Plumb — Wisconsin has got the name of being second among the 
states in apple growing. I would like to ask iC it was a favorable season 
for apple growing in Brown county this year ? 

J. M. Smith — We did not call it a favorable year for applee this year. 
There is a fine orchard in Oconto county that has borne SO well that the 
gentleman who owns it is going to put liis entire farm into an apple orch- 
ard as fast as he can. 

Mr. Phoenix — This matter of stem or top working on the crab is v ecy 
new — it is novel — and it is largely experimental. Although I am very 
hopeful, I am not able to say that ii is out of the experimental stage, and 
although hopeful, I cannot recommend it, yet I hope Mr. Cotta's experi- 
ments will result favorably. Now I want to say one word about this mat- 
ter oF Russians; I think this is something that we need to consider, for 
they are full of leaves, they are hardy, and if the fruit was a failure, I 
would have some hopes to go at them and graft them and get something 
satisfactory from them, I want something hardier than the old sorts, con- 
Biuering the severe winters we have had. The Russians have the true 
betttB, the hardy stem and the dense foliage, and I would rather take them 
than the half hardy old varieties. 

Secretary — As Mr. Cotta's name has been called np I will say that I 
have a letter From him in which he gives'a list of twenty varieties of trees 
all grafted on Whiting's No. 20. 

A. G. Tuttle — I do not believe there is a single tree left that I have 
grafted on the yellow crab. 

J. M. Smith — I think, as it is getting late, the committee on program 
had better report. 

M. A. Thayer, chairman of the committee on program, reported the fol- 
lowing for morning session: 

Best soil for small fmits. [^reparation of soil. Varieties — for families; 
for commercial: for shipment. Preparation of plants. Setting, Cuiti 
vation and mulching. Pruning. Picking and marketing. Winter pro. 
tection. 

Secretary— Before making out the premium list I wrote to different 
members saying that we expected a small show owing to small crops, and 
I endeavored to make out a premium list accordingly. Perhaps I have 
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not made ODe that is satisfactory. Thereare two exhibitors here who hare 
a verf fine and large exhibit that is not on the premium list, and therefore 
it ma7 be necessary to give some discretionary preminms. 
Oa motion, convention adjourned until 9 A.M. Tuesday. 
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T0ESDAT Morning, February 3d. 

President Smith in the chair. 

A short ticae was spent in listening to reports of ad-interim committeea. 

T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., representing the Division of Pomol- 
i^y, United States Department of Agriculture, was then introduced, who 
briefly but comprehensively stat«d the object of hia visit to us as an agent 
from that department. Tlie secretary of agriculture for the Division of 
Pomology wishes for the harmony and co-operation of all horticultural so- 
cieties, and in all ways hopes by this cooperation in work to develop more 
fully the great horticultural interests of this nation. The department to 
this end hopes to be in close communication and sympathy with each soci- 
ety, and by the collection and dissemination of facts by published bullc' 
tins from time to time, 'bring all parts of our republic to a better nnder- 
fitanding of its capabilities and a higher appreciation of its possibilities. 

Mr. ^tch — I would like to ask Mr. Lyon if it is the intention to send 
these bulletins to every member of the society. 

T. J. Lyon — This is a matter that is to be conferred over between the 
society and its members as soon as communication can be established be- 
tween societies; they will be sent when necessary, and where they cau do 
the most good. 

J. C. Plumb — Mr, Lyon comes to us as a representative of the Pomo- 
logical department, and he has presented a practical guestion to us, if it is 
the intent of his remarks we ought to appoint a committee to confer with 
him on the subject. 

J. M, Smith — We have a committee on Resolutions which we will refer 
the matter to. 

Q. J. Kellogg — I wish to present the report of committee on appointing 
a superintendent for the Department of Horticulture at the next state fair; 
we recommend that J. M. Smith be appointed to that position. 

Chas. Hiischinger — Mr. President; I move that we elect our superin- 
tendent by ballot, and thus give every man an opportunity of expressing 
his preference. 

Motion carried. A short discussion was held about the propriety of 
electiDF? some one who was a member of the executive board of the agri- 
cultural society; the question was finally decided that it was not impera- 
tive that we conform to this rule. 

A. J. Phillips — I am in favor of the motion prevailing, and that we elect 
some one who knows about fruit. ^ 
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The ballot was taken, resultinf; as foUowB: Whole number of votes, 3S; 
of which A. J. Phillips received 13; B. 3. Hoxie, 7; J. M. Smith, 5; scat- 
tering, 4. 

J. M. Smith — GanClemen, please drop my name from the list; [ do not 
want the position; do not vote for me agaia. 

The second ballot was taken, and A. J. Phillips receiving 15 votes was 
declared elected. The election of Hr. Phillips was not concurred in by the 
Bgricultnral society, and tbey elected B. S. Hoxie as superintendent. 

The secretary introduced Ilenry W. Ash. a delegate from Iowa State 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Ash — I am personally unknown to you. but 
as a representative of the Iowa society, I am glad to meet with you, and I 
also hope t« carry home many valuable plans to my society. 

A resolution was presented by A. D. Barnes that tha_ Horticultural society 
request the employment of expert judges instead of the old plan of three 
judgee. Unanimously adopted. 

J. C. Plumb — I move that Mr. Ash be made an honorarf member of this 
society. Carried. 



TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE IN AN APPLE OR- 
CHARD IN A COLD CLIMATE. 

Bt a. J. PHILIPS, West Saleu, Wisconsin. 

If all the disappomtments. losses, disoouragements, failures and successes 
of twentyyears' experience in an apple orchard in a climate above referred 
to should be related at this meeting there would be no time left for any other 
business or papers. But in this brief paper I will endeavor to give you a 
few of the principal things Lbave learned in and about an apple orchard 
in the northwest by experience and observation, which I hope amy prove 
of value to the grower who has had less eEparience and is anxious to proBt 
by the failures and successes of others. Now, I have been misled and suf- 
fered lose and disappointment by following the rules and advice of those 
who were more favorably located than I am, so, if you wwh to profit by 
any -experience I may give, or be guided by any rules I may lay down, you 
must compare your location with mine, as to soil, probable degrees of cold, 
elevation, infiuence of wat«r, etc. To start out with, 1st. One thing I 
ha^e learned is that very few who try to raise fruit in this state are as far 
north and as unfavorably located as I am. This may be contradicted as it 
Is known that I have exhibited at fairs and at winter meetings many fine 
specimens of the half hardy varieties. But you notice I have quit that 
fool&hnesa as it was misleading and the trees were too short lived to be 
profitable, and I have so few apples to show that I am ashamed and te^vs 
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the field to my former competitors, who are more favorablf located. 
I refer to Iliraohiager, Tattle, Jeffrey, Kellogg, Palmer, Hatch and 
others. This experience cost me time and money. 2d. I have learned 
that the fall is the best time to dig apple trees and the spring is the best 
time to plant them in a oold climate, and that the trees should be kept in 
the cellar or buried in a suitable place where water will not ntand or mice 
or rats be allowed to enter. If this and the plaating; is not well done yoor 
time and money will be thrown away, and Che man who sold you the trees 
will be denounced as a swindler. Sd. I have learned that top worked 
trees, done above the crotches, in a good, hardy stock will outlast the same 
varieties on their own stocks by at least S3 per cent, if they are of the half 
hardy kinds, say Fameuse, Wealthy, Utter, Haas, Plum Cider, Fall Orange 
and St. Lawrence, and.have learned that the Virginia crab is the best and 
most vigorous stalk I have tried, as compared with Whitney's No. 20, 
Transcendent, Hyslop, Orion. Duchess, McMahon's White and several seed- 
ling crabs. 

4th. I have learned that trees raised from grafta made with a long cion 
and a long root set in the ground and never moved are at least twenty- 
five per cent, better at the same a^e than transplanted trees and I would 
advise that plan to a young; man who contemplates planting an orchard. 
Of coiftse he could plant some older trees for his first fruit, and plant his 
grafts between his larger trees, " which may he planted quite thickly, 

Stb. I have learned that it is more profitable to plant fewer trees and 
give them better protection and care as it is very annoying to go into the 
orchajd and find beautiful trees Just coming into bearing girdled entirely 
around by mice because they were neglected last fall, and left unprotected, 
To much trusting to providence or luck is dangerous to the orchard. I 
have lost but few trees in that way this winter so far. say five per cent., 
but that five per cent, would have protected 300 trees. Mice wiU creep 
under the grasg, pass by » Number Twenty and Wealthy to gnaw a Mc- 
Hahon or Peach apple tree for reasons best known to themselvea. If you 
want a good permanent orchard better set twenty trees a year and give 
them good care and protection, than to set one hundred and care for them 
in the usual slip-shod way. This winter has been favorable for the work 
of mice, as not until last week has there been snow enough in my orchard 
to stamp around the trees and stop them. While doing this work a few 
days ago around a thousand trees I thought of a passage in Scripture that 
applied to my case, " He that knoweth his master's will and doeth it not 
shall be beaten with many stripes." Every tree I found that was girdled 
I called a stripe, and each time resolved to do better in the future, and 
caUed myself some names that t would not enjoy any one else indulg- 
ing in. 

6th. I have learned that though banking with earth or tar paper around 
the tree will protect, nothing works so satisfactory or is so cheaply done. 
in the long run as the lath protection, for once on it is done for the life of 
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the tree, and after bsing on from five to seven jeara the bark will bo per- 
fect, green and Bmooth and much better able to stand the nest cold winters 
or ravages of mice than a tree with diseased bark. Thia protection is 
easily made and quickly put on, and a tree will fill eight lath to abont 
seven years. Saw one orchard last year where the loss from this cause 
was the entire one hundred treea nearly ready to heir. Few trees with 
protection would have been better and msre profitable, as not only does it 
present ravages of mice and rabbits but also protects from sun. This 
setting a few trees and giving extra care do^ not quite suit the tree seller 
but for the future of his business he had better sell fewer trees at better 
prices, get his pay and have his customer satisfied. 

7th. I have learned that to set apple trees in a cold climate, expecting 
to make much morey out of it, wilL disappoint the planter as with our 
short hot seasons, it is about impossible to raise winter apples in any 
quantity, and fall apples have to be marketed so quickly that the price is 
usually low. Some Duchess can be kept back in cold storage and the price 
usually doubled. But after the trees commence bearing by following my 
renewal system, the orchard will pay even at low prices, as well or better 
than any other land on the farm. Another reason for not paying is with 
cheap freights and rapid transit the northern grower is brought into close 
competition with his southern neighbor. 

8th. I have learned (though I've had hundreds of men say to me. If I 
could raise apples as you do I would plant trees). If a man has a high 
location, clay soil, and selects good hardy varieties, and will cultivate and 
protect properly, and plant from five to ten trees each year, he will have 
apples sufficient for his own family's use and some for his less ambitions 
and industrious neighbor as long as he lives, though his lot has been east 
in a cold climate, and what fruit he does raise will compare in size, qual 
ity and appearance very favorably with fruit grown farther south. The 
finest Wealthy, Duchess and Pewaukee I saw last fall in attending seven 
fairs was at Ellsworth, in Herce county, certainly 60 to 75 miles north of 
my orchard, and where I expected to see nothing hut the hardiest crabB. 

9th. I have learned that raising apples means having used about one 
hundred bushels in the family each year for the past ten years, and not 
raising them would mean ten bushels per year or perhaps leas. Never 
when apples are plenty are we subjected to doctor's visits — plenty of ap- 
ples means health and bappiness. I believe that children that have all the 
fruit they want learn more readily in school and are more easily managed 
and behave better; and though I think I have usually a pleasant disposition, 
I think it is better when apples are plenty than when they are scarce, 
especially if the scarcity is caused by some fellow taking some choice 
specimens that I was saving to show at some fair, to beat some competitor 
with. I much prefer to give away a good many apples than to have a few 

10th. I learned years ago that when my good father reached fourthly 
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I was usuallj tired, and I have reached a tenthly I -will draw this ^per to 
a close. I do not claim to have told ;ou all I have learned in 20 yetoB, 
but some of the important things for the Kood of the orchard. I have 
learned tha^t the asaociation^ connected with apple growing are 'preferable 
to many other pursuits; that the buHiness is bealthv and pleasant, though 
in a cold climate not ho profitable as some other avocations. I have 
learned that I knew much lese about the busineEs ten years ago than I 
thought I did. Have learned that the cheapest and surest way to get good 
trees, true to name, is to raise tbem. The beat waj, if you buy, is to buy 
of reliable numerymen or local agents, giving the high priced novelty in 
the hands of the traveling agents a good letting alone. Have learned that 
if you wish to avoid his visits you have only to post yourself about the bus!- 
neas. I have only had one call to sell in fifteen years, and T think. he only 
wanted his dinner, I have learned that the average farmer will buy of a 
peddler, ignorant of varieties, and pay 40 to 50 cents each for poor trees 
rather than go a few miles to a nursery and pay from S to 15 cents for 
good ones. These are a few things I have learned, and hope they will 
profit some one. I have learned that you can not do something with noth- 
ing, and hope our legislature will make a liberal appropriation, so that the 
horticulturists of Wisconsin can make a showing at the coming World's 
fair that will be a credit to our society and the state at large. If they de- 
sire to economize let them cut off and wipe out some useless expenditures. 
Hr. Phillips said: I usually prefer to talk, but as reporters sometimes get 
things a little mixed I have written all that I wish to say on this subject. 



DlSCOesION. 

F. K. Phoanix — Can the crabs be grown further north and be grown 
profitably ? 

A.J. PbjUips — I have found men who said they could not grow the 
Transcendents. 

F. K. Pliojnix — What ia your experience withaeedlings? 

A. — They give better satisfaction. 

.Secretary — Ona visit last summer to Duluthand Superior, I found craba 
and seedlings growing successfully, with no instances of fire blight; the 
worst enemy to fruit growing there, was the boys. 

A. D. Barnes — Ihaveseen some of the finest specim.;ns as far north as 
Waupaca county, and we do not slop to raise crabs, we raise apples. 

F. K. Phcenix — Can we recommend raising crabs where apples fail? 

A. D. Barnes — I do not believe there is any place in Wisconsin so wAd 
that we cannot grow apples. 

J. Bendixen — Isaw the finest exhibit of Duchess and Tetofsky I ever 
saw any where, as far north as M_4rathQp county. 
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C. A, Hatob — I have some trees I would like to protect, and I ask Mr. 
Phillips how he protects bis trees with the lath sjatem I 

A. J. PhilUpe — I use eight lath and take wire and weave them together, 
and put around the treee; this protection kneps out everythiug. Set the 
lath on the top of the ground. I use l^h from two and one half feet to 
four feet in length. I have tried a great many ways but none that I like 
BO well as this. 

J, C. Plumb —Mr. Phillips has made a demonstration that ia worth a 
great deal, upon that limestone ridge. We used to think that when we got 
as far north as Portage, that we bad reached the jumping off place, on 
apple growing, but further noith then this, where we get good drainage 
we can raise apples,- and on all of the northern slopes, where good drain- 
age exists, they raise the Ehichees and other Russian varieties. Ashland 
is the home of the Russians; the Duchess and all others of this class do 
finely there. Nothing has been said of eastern Wisconsin. We have a 
large lake shore region where we can compete with Michigan in raising 
apples. 

Chas. Hirschinger — I do not like to see every one praising a paper and 
finding all good qualities in it. Mr. Phillips has made two big blunders ac- 
cording to my notion; one is top-working in the branches. Better top 
work in the body as Mr. Cotta does. I have top worked trees that are now 
twenty years old, both top-worked in the branches and body; they are 
Pewaukees, and are a faUure when worked in the branches. I havetwelve 
apple trees on Duchess stocks. The next mistake is long cion and long 
root. The long cion is all right, long root a mistake; it is better to put 
small roots in the ground. If the root is tender the cion will die if it gets 
a little injury when it is put in the ground. 

A. J. Phillips — I wish those were the only mistakes I had made. I do 
not advise any one else to do it, but if you wish to graft in the branches, 
the Virginia crab and the Utter have done well with me. Now as regards 
long root, in my location it will be all right. 

A. D. Barnes— 1 would like to ask Mr. Phillips if he does not think the 
long root succeeds becauEe of the long place dug for the routs. 

A. G. Tuttle — My experience is that I have had no tree so hardy as the 
DuehesH, I would protect trees from the summer sun, and I would culti- 
vate them, for no good merchantable fruit can be grown in the sod. t 
would keep a sharp lookout, evenings, for insects. 

F. K. Phoenix — I understand that Mr. FhiUipa raised fall apples because 
winter apples did not ripen. Now I claim that it takes no longer to ripen 
winter apples than fall, If it does it is because we do not have the right 
kind of apples. 

A. J. Phillips — I have had Rawles Janet that came into winter green, 
and I quit growing that variety because of its tendency todo so. 

F. K. Phoenix — It is a well known fact to our experienced orchardists, 
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that Bawles Jannet is a southern apple, and that it take longer to ripen on 
that account. 

Henry W. Asb, Iowa — I wish the idea could be further brought out that 
woa referred to by Mr. Phillips, and refuted by Mr. Eirschinger. I would 
like to aak if this society believes in that kind of grafting, and if the 
crotch of the tree ia not injured by body grafting ? 

The next question: Is it desirable to plant fruit trees by the wayside? 

A. D. Barnes — Yes; I have twelve hundred trees outside the limits of 
Waupaca. I haire a row of trees set eight feet outside the orchard, and I 
never have any fruit stoles. 

The question: Can the blooming of fruit trees t>e retarded In spring so 
as to escape frost ? 

Mr. Peffer replied by letter saying " No." 

Mr. Lyon — Yes and no; it can be retarded by location but not by mulch- 
ing or anything of that kind, because it would require absolute detention 
of heat to make it a success. Only by selection of locality can anything 
be done by way of retarding. 

A. D. Barnes — By making pyramids around the tree and shading we 
can hold froat in the ground and hold back in the spring. 

A. L. Batch — I would like to call Mr. Barnes' attention to the fact that- 
a certain grape vine fruited in the green house while the roots were frozen 
outside. 

J. C. Plumb — I know of an orchard' near Whitewater, mulched very 
heavily by ita owner, Mr, Utarrett, and he said after several years experi* 
ence that it did not have any effect by way of retarding. 

Mr. Wyman — I make sugar and do not believe you can retard the sap. 

T. S. McQowan — You may plant a grape vine and it will ripen ite f mil- 
under cover while ita roots areoutside in the cold. I have seen peach trees 
experimented with in Itochester, N. Y. , and it did not make any difference. 
It Is the actiou of the Bun and heat in the branches that produce blosBOma. 
Will not those trees on light loamy Soil blossom earlier than those on stiff 
soil? 1 ask Mr. Phillips. 

A.— Yes, theywilL 



HoRTicuLTusAi. Room, 

Tdksdat, 1:30 P. H. 
President Smith in the chair. 

The committee on Fruit was announced to be Messrs. Coe, Edwards and 
Reynolds. 
Geo. J. Kellogg was appointed to fill vacancy on Finance committee. 
The question : " Is it in harmony with the obiect of this society to offer 
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premiums on vHrietiea of fruit which cannot be gener&lly cultivated ?" was 
presented as a topic for discussion. 

J. C. Plumb — M'o; except to eome varieties that are worthy. 

J. U. Edwarda — I a^^ee with Mr. Plumb with regard to berries, but not 
of apples that cannot be grown succeesfuUy. 

Q. J. Kellogg — It is a well known fact that our state has a large range 
for fruit and should be divided, subdivided and re-diatricted. Rxcept in 
the way that certain portions grow succeasfuUf what other portions can- 
not, I would not recommend it. 

CA. L. Hatch — There are three distinct standpoints from which to view 
tbis question; one is from the society, one from the eicbibitor who wants 
to make the display, and one the public. The society and the public pay 
the money for the premiums and they ought to be considered in making 
up the premiums, I do not think it right to offer premiums for articles 
that are not worthy. The exhibitor who can show five good new varieties 
may do more good than the one who can Hhow twelve of the old, worthless 
sorts. You can get out a better and more instructive exhibit by offering 
premiums for varieties that can be succesaf ully grown in some localities, 
even though they may be almost a failure in others. I do not see any use 
of the exhibitor showing six plates of the Dnobees or six plates of Ben 
Davis', it la better for him to show a number of varieties. 

Secretary — T think Mr. Hatch's remarks are good, hut he is carrying the 
question too far. What is the use of bringing before the public varieties 
that we cannot cultivate aiiccesafuUy? We have a long list that are a sno- 
oees, and then we have another special list. Now what shall we offer 
premiums on ? 

H. A. Thayer — My experience is so limited that it is of little value, hut 
my impression is that generally we should be practical, and should only 
give premiums on varieties that can be successfully grown, 

Mr. Lyon — We have in Michigan, experience that may be valuable in 
this discussion. We had some exhibitors that would display showy 
yarieties that were utterly worthless, and people would come in and inquh« 
about them and want to obtain them. We finally decided that any vari- 
eties utterly worthless could not be exhibited. There are some varieties 
worthy of trial, and instead of offering premiums for the beat collection, 
whether in the list or not, we offered for the best varieties for home use or 
market, and possessing the best qualities for handling or shipping. 

O. J. Kellogg — This discussion cornea very appropriate to the commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, for the revision of the premium list, and is 
opportune as to whether we shall go on as we have, heretofore, and give 
the best premium to the biggest pumpkins on the apple table. 
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What soils are best for tfae diflferent kinds of email fruit ? 

H. A. Thajer — My experience in growing amall fruits is tnostl; on ft 
eandf loHm with clay Bub-eoiL There are several reasons whj I prefer 
each B, soil; it is more easilj cultivat«d and it is easier to laj down black- 
berry and raspberry canes on such a soil. It is almost impossible to lay 
down for protection on a Stiff Boil on account of injury to canes. 

Secretary suggested that the discussion of small fruits had been made 
the order for tfae evening session and had better be deferred until that 

President Smith — Tbe program calls for the election of officers at this 
hour and we will now listen to the report of the secretary and treasurer, 
llie reports were read and together with Touchers were referred to the 
committees on Finance. 

The election of ofKcers being next in order the chair appointed Messrs; 
Hatch and Coe as tellers. 

The following is tbe list of officers elected for the ensuing year: 

U. A. Thayer, president, Sparta. 

L. G. Kellogg, vice-president, Ripon. 

B. S. Hoxie, secretary, Evansville. 

Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, treasurer, Evansville. 

A. L. Hatch, corresponding secretary, Ithaca. 

The executive committee by election: Geo. J. Eellogg, Janesville; C, H. 
Bamilton, Ripon; Geo. H. Robbins, Platteville; James Currie, Milwaukee; 
Daniel Huntley, Appleton; C, A. Hatch, Ithaca; J. J. Mc^iUivray, Black 
Eiver Falls, and Wm. Springer, Fremont. 

A. J. Gale, of Waukesha, was elected superintendent of fruit exhibit. 

Mr. Thayer on taking tbe chair, responded as follows: 

" Ladies and Gentlemen: You have complimented me with an honor 1 
fear I do not deserve. I see those before me who have devoted long years 
to the work, and when I think of him who has been in the service for so 
many years and who has performed the dulies devolving upon the presi* 
dent of this society with patient, unremitting care, I shrink from the du- 
ties of the office to which you have elected me. In accepting tbe position, 
I shall endeavor to faithfully serve and discharge the duties devolving 
upon me to the best of my ability to do so. 

Tfae present year determines, very largely, our success or failure at the 
coming World's fair. 

Harmony is said to be tbe strength of all institutions, and a bundle of 
sticks is said to be sometimes tbe emblem of strength; then let us be like 
that emblem, firmly bound together, a unity in thought and purpose. I 
regret that we cannot sometimes take older Leads and place them on . 
younger ehoulders, we could perhaps obtain better results. 

Committee on revision of fruit list made tfae following report, which waa 
adopted. A. J. Philips and George J. Kellogg, committee. 
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[To prevent repetition this report appears in its plcice under the head, 
Reoommended Fruit List.] 

J. C, Plumb — As regards the report of the comuiittee on the list of ap- 
ples I think tiey hare done well in dividing it aad I wish to propose for 
the list the name of Windsor Chief. If this society want the testimonials 
in its favor (I cannot bring the fruit) I will say that Mr. Vandivere, secre- 
tary of the Fomological Society, in letters to me, spoke very highly of it, 
both aa to flavor and keeping qualities. The apple was originated in Dane 
county, and Prof. Budd says of it: " It is the only apple worthy of being 
called Iiardy. I want it placed upon the society's records." 

Q. What list? , 

A. I would put it on the first list. Wisconsin has not done justice to 
her seedlings, and I wish that we might tate up some varieties that are 
third or fourth rate today and do for them what they are entitled to 
receive. 

F. K. Phoenix — There are doubtless many here today who can vouch 
for the Windsor. 

President — Shall it be placed on the list? 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Lyon — 1 wiah to express my opinion of the general list, and I wish 
also to aay a word on the subjent of Nomenclature. You are all probably 
aware that there is a decided effort being made by the Pomological Society 
. to strike out any name on the fruit list not having any significance. Take 
foe instance the Lee currant; prolific means very productive, and if the 
degree of productiveness is lieyond a certain amount, that the bush is able 
to carry, it is against it rather than in its favor. 

A. D. Barnes— I move that on the recommendation of Mr. Lyon, the 
name of the new apple be put on record as the Windsor. 

J. C. Plumb — The American Pomological Society have set up a standard 
regarding those names, and it is for us to go by. 

C, H. Hamilton — I am ready to adopt anything that will shorten the 
names of fruit, but I do not want t« see Lee's Prolific currant take a hack 
seat. I think for size, productiveness and long stem, I have never grown 
any thing to equal it. 

Moved that Orange Winter be called Newell's Winter. 

A. L. Hatch — I object to the name of the apple being changed. It is 
known everywhere by the name of Orange Winter; every one calls it that 
and you cannot change it, no matter how much you may vote to do so. It 
may help some nurseryman to advertise it as a new variety, by giving it a 
new name. 

Secretary^If Mr. Neweli has been the means of giving us this variety 
of apple let us give it this new name and accord him the honor of it, and 
not wait to give him the just recognition after be is dead. 

Motion carried. 
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B7 vote of the society J. T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., was n 
honorary member. 
Adjourned. 



ETBMNO BBBSION. 

Discussion opened with first topic on program; Best Soil for Small 
Fruits. Preeident Thayer calling onT. T. Lyon to lead the discussion. 

T T.Lyon — I am not a resident of Wisconsin and am afraid I might 
mislead. (What is the best soil for Michigan?) A light soil. (What 
varieties succeed best on a light soil?) Nearly all. My impression is that 
Kentucky and Sharpless are supposed to do better on heavier soil; that is, 
they are more productive. I think cultivation is quite as important as 
soils; we get our earliest fruit on light soils and sunny exposures. 

A. L. Hatch — I wish we might treat this subject so that we could get 
some practical informatiou to take away with ua. We want to get the 
best fruit possible and a virgin soil cont.iiaing sand, whether potsdam or 
glacial, will be the soil to produce a good crop of fruit. If you have a soil 
not extremely fertile, one that vrill not furnish too many leaves but instead 
buds and fruit, then you will make a success. We must make fruit buds 
this year to perfect fruit next year. If you have a given soil the question 
naturally arises, what is the best treatment we can give that soil to bring 
about the requisite conditions to make it bear the greatest amout of fruit ? 
I do not think there is anyone here who does not think if we can stir up 
that soil, so as to mellow it sufficiently, we will get a good amount of 

Secretary — Prof . OoflE has made some very interesting experiments in 
mulching and protecting and I hope he will give us an account of hia ex- 
perience. We want talk that wiU help farmers to grow berries. It la of- 
ten said of us that we shoot right over the heads of the farmers in our dis- 
cussions. I tell a farmer if he has a stiff soil — too stiff for a strawberry 
bed, to get a load of sand and mix with it. 

J. M. Smith — When I tell farihers how to grow strawberries I tell 
them any land that will raise a good crop of corn will grow strawberries. 
A little loose fine dirt is better than atraw or anything else I can get for pro- 
tectioa Icultivateahout two incbesin depth, and the pickers often follow 
the hoe. We have arlarge fine sieve that we put the berries in that are 
sandy, and rinse them with cold spiing water. 

Preeident — How would you prepare soil for strawberries, Mr. Kellogg ? 

A.— By plowing not less than eight inches and I would not apply less 
than forty loads of manure to the acre. I prefer to use green manure for 
fear of white grube. 
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T. S. MoOovran — A. little salt will kill the white grub. I save all my 
«oaI and wood ashes to put on my berries. I take mj garden rake and 
looaen up the soil. I take a siFter and aift on ashes and mix one-third salt 
and one-fourth lime with the ashes. 

President asked Mr. McOowan if he could take meadow or pasture land 
this spring and prepare it for etrawberriea ? He replied that he would not 

3. C. Plumb — I had a piecw of land that had been used for a pasture 
-eiKbteen years or more. I turned it over in the fall and put the pulverizer 
on last spring. I worked it up thoroughly and planted it out to straw- 
berries and it was a complete Buccesa. I trench plowed. 

A gentleman from Spring Green said he could raise a crop of straw- 
berriea without mulching and they do not dry out. The land is an old 
bed of the river, where the channel formerly was. 

He was asked what depth he had to dig for water and replied: "Twenty 
feet, there is a streak of clay below the soil." Although he never mulched 
be never had a root killed . 

T. S. McQowan — My land is about Hirteen to eighteen inches vegetable 
mold. We never suffer from any drouth in our section; we can raise corn 
there any season. 

President — Mr. Plumb has told ns what I wanted to know about old 
soils. It seeme to me an excellent thing for farmers to have something 
that can bring a quick crop — something they can get quick returns from. 

Prof. Goff — In New York we made an experiment to find out how much 
good mulching really does. We put on loose mulching about one inch in 
thickneee. We cultivated three patches and compared those not mulched 
with those that were. We found that cultivating to the depth of four 
inches the soil contained about half as much water as that which was 
mulched, which proved the advantages of mulching. I think if Mr. 
Smith had a different soil he would find mulching beneficial. 

The experiment in mulching fruit was not conducted by me. We found 
the cultivated soil contained more frost than that mulched. 

I think clover is a good substitute on sandy soil, but on my soil I do not 
think it would answer the purpose. 

A. G. Tuttle— I have given rather poor cultivation to blackberries. I 
am now covering with pretty coarse manure, putting it on in the rows. I 
picked from one tenth of an acre seventy cases, and picked seventeen cases 
at one picking on groimd that was never manured. I have had the land 
for thirty five years and never manured it. My land is very rich. 

Hr. Steinford bad Cuthbert's and bent them down, putting a fence rail 
on them to keep them down through the winter, and raised a good crop 
from them that year. 

Adjourned to Wednesday morning. 
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Wednesday Morning, February 4. 
Agricultural rooms, joint session. 
Preaident Parkinson in tlie chair. 
Address of J. M. Smith. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT J. M. SMITH. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Qentlemen: After an absence of nearly three 
months from our state, in cosipauy with my wife travelinjc and visiting 
with friends and relatives in twelve or fourteen etates of our Union, I am 
happy afcain to stand before a Wisconsin audience composed of farmers, 
their wives and daughters, aa I see here to-day and I can truly say that in 
all my travels I have met no class of men more enterprising more intelli- 
gent or more thoroughly alive to the great agricultural interest of the 
country than are the farmers of Wisconsin, I have met many highly 
educated and intelligent men, some of them professors in colleges and uni- 
versities, and I have found that nearly all of them are looking to Wiscon- 
sin as the model state in agricultural improvement, and more than once, 
I have been told that they were modeliuK their methods after those of our 
own etate, as far as their different circumstances will admit. 

All of these things I am free to confess, have tended to make me feel 
proud of my state, though I do not remember that I was ever ashamed 
that my home was within her borders. Although I honestly l>elieve that 
in all that pertains to agricultural improvement, Wisconsin stands at the 
head among the states of our Union, yet we have no time to rest on the 
laurels already won; for it is true beyond a doubt that there is a spirit of 
restless study and deep thought going on among the farmers of the United 
' States, such as has never been known before in the history of our 
country. 

In wl6w of all these circumstances, it seems fit that we should meet to- 
gether in joint convention at least once in each year, and that all the so- 
cieties in the state that have for their object the improvement of the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, should be here represented, to consult 
t4>gether in regard to the general interests of all concerned, as well as the 
particular interest of each of their different departments. In the horticul- 
tural department, which I in part represent, I am glad to tell you that we 
have commenced a series of experiments in different parts of the state, 
which, although they can as yet, hardly be dignified by the title of experi- 
mental stations, we hope may in due time became valuable to our fruit 
growers, and also to the farmers in all portions of our state. It is a well 
known fact, that although we have varieties of apples that do fairly well in 
different parts of the state, yet we have no single variety which we dare 
say to the farmer will be safe to set and cultivate in all portions of the 
state. The Duchess will probably come nearer to being the common op- 
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pl« of the state, than any other; jet there are districts where this {as well 
as nearly every other ot our known and tested varieties) is far from aatis- 
factory. The present work of theae stations is, and for some time to come 
will be, to test the best and most hardr of our present known varieties, as 
well as any others that may come to our notice, which may seem to be 
worthy of a trial. In the years to come, when our means shall have be- 
come more ample, as we trust they will, we shall extend our experiments 
much farther, and include all other fruits that are or may become adapted 
to our soil and climate. 

We are glad to know that we have Prof. OofF associated with us in this 
work, which is more nearly under his charge and supervision than that of 
any other single person. I am also glad that I can upon this public occa- 
sion testify to the value of his work in our state, and believe that he is 
making himself more and more valuable to us with each succeeding year. 
If this work can be carried on as it should be, I have no doubt but that we 
can demonstrate to the fruit-growers of our state that there are varietleB 
of apples that will succeed in all portions of our state, and that we shall 
eventually have apples to sell to those west and north of us, instead of be- 
ing obUged to import so large a proportion of those that we now use. I 
was much pleased to hear that our governor had recommended the legis- 
lature to make a suitable appropriation for the World's Fair to be held in 
Chicago in 1893. This it seems to me is eminently proper, and I trust that 
we shall all join with him in urging upon the members of our legislature, 
the necessity as well ss the importance of such an appropriation. I need 
not saj to this audience that the members of the Wiacoosiu Horticultural 
Society stand ready and willing to do their full share in making such an 
exhibition of the horticultural products of our state aa will satisfy the 
most exacting of our citizens. Our success at the World's Fair In New 
Orleans demonstrates our ability in this line of work. All that wc ask is 
means to work with; still we shall not ask for any extravagant amount, 
or one large enough to furnish stealings for any one of its members, even 
if there are those among them who would if opportunity offered, be guilty 
of such dishonorable conduct. With the high reputation of our state to 
maintain, wo surely may ask the legislature to appropriate such a sum as 
will enable our citizens to hold their own against all competitors. 

The last few years have been years of depression and discour^ement in 
nearij or quite every department of land cultivation-. Horticulturists 
have not escaped the general dechue in prices that has prevailed not only 
incur own but in foreign countries as well. In my own department I have 
been compelled to reduce everything to as perfect a system as possible in 
order to save expense. Still, low as prices have been, rarely have large 
crops failed to give me a small profit, while moderate or small crops would 
ahnoet surely run me in debt. Fortunately for me I have had but few 
small ones for some years past; tmnsequently the result of our yearly inven- 
G— H 
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totj has almost invariably shown at least a omall balance to our credit on 
the right aide ot the ledger, though sometimes it has been a rather uncom- 
fortably small one. Thus we go on striving each succeeding year to K^oir 
better and larger crops than ever before. I cannot but believe that the 
lowest point has been passed, and that the next change will be for the bet- 
ter. I shall not look for high prices in the few years to come, but I think 
the chances are that the next Ave years will show an improvement in gen- 
eral prices of both farm and garden products over those of the five yean) 
just passed. In the meantime let us each make it the rule in all our bual- 
ness, to do each day's work at the proper time, and in the best manner 
poesibie, using all the means within our reach to find out the best methods 
to ensure success. If all would do this, I think we should have much less 
complaint of hard times in the future than has been common during the 
lost few years. 

Before closing these remarks, allow me to refer to the death of two men 
who were justly numbered among the most prominent horticulturists on 
the American continent, viz., Charles G-ibbs and Peter Flenderson, with 
both of whom I enjoyed a very pleasant acquaintance. 

The home of Mr, Oibbs was nominally in Canada, but hia actual resi- 
dence was where fruits would grow or flowers bloom throughout the habit- 
ftble earth. His death occurred at Cairo, in Egypt, while following his 
favorite pursuit. He was an educated and accomplished Christian gentle- 
man and bis death leaves a vacancy in our ranks that will be hard to fill. 
Of Peter Henderson it may be truly said that he was an honor to our na- 
tion, and probably there is no man left in our country who is able fully to 
fill his place. Upright, honorable and generous, and having worked his 
way up through the various lines of his business, through a system of 
careful training, he was a safe and competent advisor to any young man 
desirous of engaging in the same business; and hia genuine kindness of 
heart was often shown by helping others in this manner. While none of 
us may ever reach the heights to which he attained, we may all emulate 
bis noble example, by lending a helping hand to others when we have an 
opportunity. These friends have passed from our sight and will no more 
mingle in our counsels here, but we may hope to greet them In the better 
land whither we are all hastening. 
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THE PLEASURES OF FARM LIFE. 
By WABREN OBAY, Daelisoton, Wis. 

Much hae been eaid and written, of trial, etorm and strife. 

Of bitterneea and sorrow, that's found in a farmer's lire. 

But m; theme efaall be of pleasures found, in no other life of toil. 

Save in the earnest active life of the tiller of the solL 

Whether on the broad prairie, with ilB many acres rich, 

Or in the cottage garden or the window's sheltered niche. 

Whether barvcHting tfae golden grain under the midday heat. 
Or gathering in the ripened fruit bursting with juices sweet. 
These all are fraught with pleasure rare, that cannot well be told. 
But by him who toils in summer's heat, as well as winter's cold. 
Prominent among the causes that bring these pleasures forth, 
Work is a potent factor without which there is no worth. 

God's word went forth to all the men that dwelt upon the earth. 

By the sweat of thy face thou shatt eat the bread thy labor bringeth 

forth. 
Who, cheerfully the word accepts, and willingly doth work. 
Doth Bnd a blessing; but a curse to him who plays the shirk. 
Above the crafts and trades that toil, this blessing to secure. 
Is he who labors on the farm, its hardness doth endure. 

He follows the plow with cheerful tread (or rides upon it well); 

And loves to see the loosened earth go spinning from the steel. ' 

Mott happy be who plows acd plants, and calls the earth his friend, 

Which brings him forth his daily bread, on which he does depend. 

He jointly with his Maker works, who on him blessing pours. 

He breaks the soil and plants the seed, God gives the sun and showers. 

With faith and diligence he works, with patience doth he wait. 
The sprouting blade, the waving plant, he loves to cultivate; 
From depredators guards it well, and trusts the time to come. 
With sun brown face, and horn gloved hands, to Shout the harvest homcb 
Then let us work with such good cheer, that we in truth can say. 
Blest work, if thou art the corse of God, what must his blessing be f 

Growth is another proliflc cause, that gives the farmer pleasure. 
Noting it on every side be has joy without measure. 
If growth is life and life Is growth, one cannot well deny, 
The moment tbat we cease to grow, we then begin to die. 
Tis happiness to live and grow amid the world of life around. 
Observing nature while it shows the life which doth abound. 
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And when the Kniwing season comes how every heart rejoices, 
&a songs of pr&ise float on the breese from many happy voices. 
In the orchard, garden, mead, and field, and si the pasture green. 
The spreading leaf, the rising blade, the opening flowers are seen, 
The sprouting com in even row, bedecked with dew drops bright. 
White waring fields of growing grain, reflect the morning ItKht. 
The strawberry among the fruits, our attention first receives. 
As we spy its crimsou cheek hid among its wealth of leaves, 
/tber fruits in succession please our taste and cheer our hearts, 
tfellow apples, purple plums, luscious grapes to make our tarts. 
^eu the wealth of ripening grain, that tints the prairies far and near. 
Like a sea with golden billows, shining in the snnlight clear. 
And the growing animal life, in pasture and in yard. 
The playful colt, the happy lamb cut antics on the sward. 
While ducks and geese enjoy the stream, with downy waddling brood, 
Calves, chickens, pigs and turkeys seem, all in a happy mood. 
All around is happiness, aU around is growth and life. 
Doth it not great pleasure bring, to the farmer and the wife ? 

WhUe children like olive plants do grow, the home to grace and bless 
Should not the parents wiser, better, grow as they ia years increase? 
Then all around that lives should grow, and everything progress, 
Bnt the mortgage and the store bills should grow beautifully lees. 
Independence another thing 't were well to Indefly mention, 
As a source of happiness deserving our attention. 

AU the world depend upon the products of the soil. 

The bread they eat, the clothes they wear, result from tillers' ttal. 

Then it is quite evident the farmer feeds the nation. 

And if it thinks to him ignore, 't will go without its cation. 

Then who so free, and who so bold and who of so much worth, 

Ab he who raises and controls, the products of the earth. 

At combinations be may laugh, and bid them all defiance, 
And paralyze the politicians by joining the Alliance. 



And labor on trusting the Lord to give it from the earth. 
There's various other pleasures Time fails us to declare. 
Such as raising cows and horses to show at the county fair. 

Uilking the well-fed Jersejs, bereft of their wicked horns. 
And stufBng them with ensilage while standing in the bam. 
Clear conscience, sound sleep, relish for fruit and vegetable, 
All the plain an dT wholesome food, that loads the farmer's table. 
The golden butter the housewife makes, f reeh eggs the chickens lay. 
The fattened gobbler gracing the board upon Thanksgiving d»; i 
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Attoiding the farmers' picnics, with men of good repute, 
Or writing up a paper for the farmers' institnt«e. 
Thrice happj he who tills the soil, and on its fruits depend, 
Who cheerfully his part performs and calls the earth his frient' 
Now all young men and maidens, choosing a pursuit in life, 
The first should be a farmer, the other a farmer's wife. 



THE FARMER'S FRUIT. GARDEIT — ONE-FOURTH 

ACRE. 

By M. A. THAYER, Sparta, Wis. 

President WlBconsin Slate Horticultural Society. 

It the farmers of WiBconsin fully appreciated the great advantage of a 
fruit garden, few would be without one. 

You can get from it more health, more comfort, more inspiration and 
more dollars for the same labor than from any other portion of the farm. 

A farmer's home, with house plants la the window, flowers on the lawn, 
and a succession of small fruits from a garden planned, plaat«d, pruned 
and protected with aid of wife and children, giving each child control of a 
particular plant, bush or row, will do more to make children love the old 
homestead and keep the boyaon the farm, than all the precepts ever taught 

Horticulture is an important department of agriculture, and its study and 
practice will certainly stimulate the farmer to better tillage, larger crops, 
finer stock and greater success in every way. 

Now, I have not come here to introduce some new untried, high-priced 
novelty. I am not here to sell plants of any kind, neither have I come to 
ask any considerable portion of your best land or very much of your time. 
I simply ask your attention to one little i acre of land, and propose to 
illuBtrate how any person with ordinary intelligence can have fresh fruit, 
for the family or market, throughout the season, an! produce thirty bush- 
eta on this i acre. 

Now I want to select tliis one quarter acreon your farm, near your house 
where your wife and children can look aft«r it. 

It is your garden, now be generous and let us have a good piece. 

I want it four rods wide and ten rods long, nearly level and well drained. 

If you raised com or potatoes on this piece last year, and it was rich, 
there is little to do to prepare it for planting, but if a part of an old meadow 
or paBture and all run down, we have work to do. 

First put on a heavy coat of wall rotted manure, plow very shallow and 
cut the sod fine with a disk or acme harrow, then plow again deeply, nun- 
ore as before and harrow until fine and mellow. 

For several weeks we have, of course, been studying the varieties we 
want, and those that are hardy and do well m our vicinity. 
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throughout the 



We also want thirty bushels of fruit comiog ii 
aeason. 

This may be easily produced by adhering to the directiona and illuBtra- 
tione of The Farmers Fruit Garden. 
, Our garden being G8 teet wide and 165 feet long, and wishing to do all 
labor possible with a horse and cultivator, we stake off the ground in rows 
ISO feet long and seven feet apart. 

Strawberry rows to be 
one-half this distance, leave 
a head land 7j feet wide at 
each end for turning. Make 
the first row three feet from 
the outside and set as fol- 
lows: 



lit KoTV-n Plums and Crab 
Apples: S DeSoto; 3 
Cfieney; STraosoeniJent; 
SHj-slop 5bu, 

tdRow-SOBlBckberrieii: 40 

der.. ".' Tabu. 

8d Bow— M) Black Kaiipber- 

lies; 4liObio; lOQreKK, abu. 

Ml Bow-M) Red Kaapber- 
rtes: as Marlboro; 25 
Ciitbbert abu. 

6t!i Row-50 Currants: as 

Vlotctfla: as Ked Dutcb 4 bu. 

atb Row— 50 Currauts and 
OooseberrieH: 25 WhlW 
Orape Currant; 15 Etown- 
Idk; lOHouebton .... 5bu. 

7Ui, Mb and tith Ron— 300 
Btrawberrles: Warfleld 
No a, Jeasle, Crescent, 
■WIIBon , abu. 

lOtb Bow_i7 Grapes: S 
Moore's Earlj; B Wor- 
deu: 5 Delaware; a Con- 
cord 4bu. 

Total 80 bu. 

These suggestions are 
based on practical experi- 
ence in growing 40 acres of 
small fmit; 25 acres of same 
in blackberries and raspber- 

I have a love for the work 
and will, without charge, 
cheerfully send full instruc- 
tions for growing small 
fruits to any person on re- 
ceipt of name and address. 

First in season comes the 
etrawberry. The strawberry 
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grows in every climate, on all kinds of soil, and with moet an; kind of 
treatment, but best results can be obtained only by good fertilization and 
tuRh cnlture. 

The ground should be covered with bam- jard manure, well plowed in 
and top-dressed with rotted manure. This should be thoroughly mixed 
with the top soil by harrow or drag. Thorough preparation will save much 
labor in caring for plants, and greatly increase the crop. 

Use a line to gel rows straight, and s spade or trowel for making holes. 

Plants should be prepared for setting by trimming o£F old leaves and 
mnners, roots straightened out and cut back to four ur five inches in 
length. 

The roots should never be dry or exposed to the sim and wind, and 
Bbould be set out as soon as possible. 

Setting.— One man with spade or trowel; insert it to the depth of five 
or six inches, push forward whDe a boy takes plant and with fingers 
spreads roots out fan shape, and inserts same in hole, holding until the 
spade is withdrawn and dirt packed securely around plant with foot. 

Care must be taken to have roots well spread, the earth firm around 
tliem, and just even with crown of plant, neither too deep nor too shallow. 

If the season is dry, cultivate or Takeover the ground at once, and wet 
or dry every week during the season. 

Weeds must not be allowed to grow. Frequent cultivation keeps the 
ground moist and mellow. 

Permit no fruit to grow first season; pick off all buds and bloBsome. 

First runners should be cut off; later ones allowed to grow and trained 
to form a matted row, with clean paths between. 

When ground is frozen in the fall cover lightly with clean straw, marsh 
hay or coarse manure, and in the spring rake between the rows to hold 
moisture and keep the berries clean. 

All plants are either staminate or pistillate (male or female), and pistil- 
late varieties should have staminate planted with them about every third 
row. 

Many fail to raise good 'Crops because they do not understand this law. 

Strawberry beds should' be renewed every two or three years. 

To do this in our garden, we will set only two-thirds of the bed this year 
Itnd plant the balance to potatoes, next year the potato ground will beets 
to strawberries, with plants from your own grounds. 

After second year, plow up one or two rows of oldest berries every year 
and plant to potatoes, following with new vines. 

Thus always having a part new setting, a part bearing one year and a 
part bearing two years and a continuous renewal of healthy plants. 

Black Raapberriea. After preparing the soil same as for strawberrieti 
make straight rows seven feet apart, and plant three feet in row. The 
roots should be well spread out in their natural position and the dirt well 
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firmed about the roots, bat not planted to deep. Cultivate thoroughly, 
and keep free from weeds. 

A mulch of coarse manure or what is better, green clover, cut in tbe 
bloesom, will hold moisture, prevent weeds from growing, keep the ground 
rich and the berries clean. When new shoots are fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, pinch thent off. This will cause laterals to grow, which should be 
out back in the spring to twelve to fifteen inches in length. When the 
fruit is all gathered, cut out old and joung weak canes and burn them. 

Sed Raspberries are treated in the same manner, escepting thej should 
be planted deeper, and are not cut back in the spring. They spread very 
rapidly, and all plants excepting five or six stalks for main hill, must be 
treated as weeds and hoed out. 

BlacMKrries lequire same preparation of soil aa for strawberries and 
raepberries. 

Plant in hills three feet apart and in rows seven feet apart. Hoe, cul- 
tivate and mulch same as for raspberries. When new growth is 15 or 18 
inches high, pinch them back. Cut ant old canes afl«F bearing, and bum 

Blackberriee and most kind of raapberries need winter prot«otion in this 
climate, and are best covered with fresh earth. In laying them down (the 
rows ruuning north and south), commence at the north end, remove the 
dirt from north side of hiU about four inches deep, gather the branches in 
close form with a wide fork, press gently to the north, at the same time 
place the foot firmly on base of the bill and press hard, bending the bush 
in the root until nearly flat on the ground, and hold until second man cov- 
ers with dirt. The top of succeeding hills will rest near base of preceding 
hill, making a continuous covering. This process is an important one, and 
will be easily acquired by a little practice. In the spring remove the dirt 
carefully with a fork and raise the bush. 

We support blackberries and raspberries by a No. 13 wire on each side, 
attached to posts at each end of the row, and resting on nails driven in 
stakes about twenty-five feet apart. This support protects bushes from 
>'eavy winds; the fruit from dirt, and makes hoeing, cultivation, mulching 
and picking much easier. 

Blackberries require no trimming in the spring, excepting to prevent too 
large agrowth of fruit. For large fruit trim, freely. 

Currants and gooseberries can be as easily grown on rich, deep soil as 
potatoes. Set in rows six or seven feet apart and three and one-half feet it) 
the row. Cultivate them thoroughly, and keep center of bush well 
trimmed out, 

Both are subject to the attack of the currant worm, which can be as 
easily exterminate as the potato bug, by using white betlebcre (one ounce 
dissolved In three gallons of water) and apply with spriuklei on lower and 
center leaves at their first appearance, about the time the fruit forms. 
Repeat the application a second time, or even a third if necessary. 
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In the growing of fuaail fruits, I make no iron clad rule to govern all 
minoc details. 

The selection of a location, the quality of soil, the varieties to grow, the 
manner of planting, trimming and manj other things must be determined 
b7 circnmstances and your own good jadgment. 

There are, however, certain essentials which cannot under any oircum- 
atances i>e omitted without loss if not certain f Biilures . 

The ground must be rich and well prepared. 

The plants must be vigorous and adapted to your needs. 

The roots must be well spread and earth firm about them. 

The ground must be frequently cultivated and free from weeds. 

Winter protection, for small fruit plants is an absolute necessity in Wie- 

In close connection with this subject, let me say, the greatest need of 
Wisconsin faimeiB and borticulturistB to-day, is organization. 

We need a good Horticultural or Farmers society in every good town 
and representatives te our state meetings from every locality. 

We want hundreds of members where we now have t«nB, 

We want acres of small fruit where we now have rods. 

We are paying thousands of dollars to other states, every season for fruit 
that should be grown here, and the great Northwest is clamoring for ber- 
ries we cannot supplp. 

How easy to oi^anixe societies. A simple constitution that may be 
written on paper no larger than your hand, is all that is needed as a baaia 
for TOUT work. 

Five or ten persons may organize a society as easily as a hundred and 
receive the some benefit. 

There are many reasons for it. I mention only one or two. 

Ten or more, decide to set out a fruit garden as recommended and or* 
ganize a society. 

Let the Eecretsiy subecrjbe for several first class agricultural and horta- 
coltural papers; let him also ask for the several state reports, agricultural, 
horticultural bulletins, ete., etc. All will be furnished cheerfully and 
without charge. 

In this way you may provide a large amount of good reading at moder- 
ate cost for general circulation among your members. 

These benefits cannot be measured in dollars and cente. 

From an east«m retail price list of nursery stock I find it will cost $53.50 
to purchase plants enough for one of our farmers fruit gardens." 

Now, mark well, what organization will do. 

Let the same ten persons setting ten different gardens, make one order 
u a society, for all the plants wanted, demanding same at 1,000 rates, and 
any responsible Wisconsin fruit grower or nurseryman will furnish them 
for $tS each, thereby saving to each member (40.50, and to the society 
(406, in this single purchase. 
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Therefore I aay, organize, at once, it will benefit you socially. 

Subscribe liberally for good papara, it will benefit you intellectually. 

Plant a small fruit garden, it will aid you financially and be a comfort- 
to your family and friende. 

My faith in the citizens of Wisoonain leads me to hope that many new- 
eocietiea may be organized and that thousands heeding these suggestions 
will soon rejoice in the posaeesion ot a model small fruit garden. 



D1SCCS8ION. 

G. J. Kellogg explained why it was necessary in planting a strawberry 
bed to set some staminate varieties. Pistillate varieties are the strongest 
plants and heaviest bearers, but require other varietiea to fertilize them . 
Staminate plants should be set every three or four rows. 

Q. How high above the ground do you place wire supports for canes ? 

U. A. Thayer — The first season the plants come upl would put the 
support one and one-half feet high. The next ;'ear put them up three or 
four feet according to growth. (If you pinch off the canes each year will 
they grow so high ?) Tou must cut off the old wood after each year's bear- 
ing and keep canes about the same hei)i;ht. 

Q. How thick do you put the clover mulch ? 

A. About three inches, one acre of clover will mnlch one acre of berries, 

Q. Would you mulch strawberries with olover? 

A. No; clover comes too late in the season. I cultivate continuously, 
there is more fertility in cultivation than anything else. 

Voice from the audience— I found the weeds come up through the 
mulch, and I put on six inches. 

M. A, Thayer — After the clover breaks to pieces if the weeds come up 
we hoe them out 

The best way to grow blackberry plants for setting is to cut the roots in 
pieces six or seven inches in length and plant them. I do it in the spring 
or fall when I have time; plant in rows and cover with sand as you would 

Q. Do you pinch back the red raspberry 7 . 

A. Only once. 

Q. How do you fasten canes to wires ? 

A. I do not fasten them. I put wires on each aide ot the canes. My 
plantation is laid out in rows so I can cultivate eighty rods, then I have 
alley ways cut through, making it easy to diatribute the clover. I set 
stakes every twenty-five feet to support the wires. End posts with stakes 
will be sufficiently strong, The prevailing winds being west we need more 
support on the east side than on the west side. I cover blackberries en- 
tirely, and raspberries — hardy ones — partially. 

L,_.u.^.>, .Google 
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J. C. Plomb — How 11UU17 years successfnUy, have you ooltirated and 
Itid down i 

A — It is four years since I commenced. 

J. C. Plumb — The beat black cap plantation I ever hod, I cropped ten 
jears'and the stools are so large I do not see how they can be laid down. 

J M. Smith — I would like to ask Mr. Thayer why he plows twice ? 

A — Because you get the ground the better broken up. 

J. C. Plumb — I object to your allowing so Bmall an amount of fruit to 
your crab apple trees. 

U. A. Thayer — These estimates are just about one half of what you may 
expect to secure. You must make a liberal deduction for birds, boys and 
Insects. 

J. M. Smith — Why cut oEE the runners from strawberries? 

A — I think you get more Tigoroua plants and better fruit. 

J. C. Plumb — I want to say one word about one point not touched on in 
this paper. He strikes a vital point when be speaks of a combination of 
ten farmers ia purchasing tbeir stock direct instead of dealing with tree 
peddlers. Qo to a reliable man who has a good reputation and is near 
your own locality. 

G. J, Kellogg — I think if the audience fail at all, it will be insetting 
strawberries. In selectinj; the plants take two rows from perfect floweriuK 
kinds and the next four from pistillate. Moat farmers fail from going to 
old beds for their plants. Pistillate varieties outgrow others ten to one and 
tlie chances are jou will get no staminates. 



GRAPES IN WISCONSIN — GRAPES FOR THE MIL- 
LION. 

By J. S. McOOWAN, Jasksville. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Oenilemen of the Wisconsin Horticullaral 

Society: 

Wiien your worthy secretary invited me to prepare a paper on the sub- 
ject of grapes, I felt that I was better fitted to receive than to impart in- 
struction. The little knowledge I liave gained about grape culture, has 
been learned before and after ten hour's. work at a trade. Our respected 
friend, Mr. Hoxie, has named this horticultural child. Grapes in Wiscon- 
sin, and for the Uillions, and has called oa me to foster it. I was not pres- 
ent at the christening, but am here for the dinner. Every Wisconsin far- 
mer and every city resident owning an acre of land or a city lot, should 
plant a few grape vines for their owu use. 

The millions should grow the grapes just as well as the tens. There is 
no fruit 'we grow, less subject to the depredations of insects, than the 
Krape. It comes to ns from the hand of natui'e, with a bloom on itsohedi. i 
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& worthy model for an artist, therefore, the location to grow it is well 
worth our consideration. You often hear it said, that we need not be 
particular on this point, eince the vine is fouDd growing wild almost every- 
where, even along the river beds. This may be true, but the fruit g^rowu 
in such a place, as a rule, is worthless. 

Location is of far more importance than is generally supposed. 

For my choice, I prefer high, dry, good corn land, with just slope 
enough to carry oS the summer runs, so that water will not stand on the 
ground. 

Low, wet places should be avoided, for the reason they are more subject 
to cold fogs, late and early frosts and somewhat subject to mildew. 

BXFOSDBB. 

The purpose to be gained by exposure consists chiefly in the admission 
to the soil and vines of the greatest amount of the buu's light and heat. 
On this poiut some growers fancy an eastern and others a southern slope. 
I prefer a southeastern slope, but reasonably good results may follow 
either. 



I prefer an east and west direction for the reason, it wUl admit the 
morning sun and dry up the vines before the heat of the day; in a great 
measure preventing disease. The prevailing winds, at my place, are 
vsuaUy from the west and southwest, thus the north and south rows, suffer 
more than they would if running east and west. I have a few vines 
trained east and west, and 1 find they stand the storms much the better. 

As to shelter, some advise hedges, others belbt of trees. My preference 
on our land in Rock county is a site out in the open field, or at least ten or 
twelve rods from any trees, where there is a free circulation of air. Close, 
sheltered, su&ocated positions, and strong rank fertilizers, I consider one 
of the leading tempters to mildew and other like diseases. 

SOIL AND ITS PRBPAKATIOK. 

I can only apeak of Rock county, in the locality of Janesville. On any 
of OUT prairies, where the sod is rotted, jcood deep ploughing and harrow- 
ing la all that is needed. Timber lands, with hard tenaceous sub-soils, 
should have the first plow followed with a subsoil plow, thoroughly break- 
iog up the land, good and deep. Where there is a gravelly sub-soil there 
is no need of anything raote than good ploughing and harrowing. 

DISTANCE TO PLANT. 

The common distance ia about eight feet apart each way. On good 
strong ground some fast growing kinds may be planted nine to ten feet in 



Oood, strong, two year old vines, by some are considered best. I call 
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this a good basis to start upon. (If they are grown from good, well 
ripened wood, made into cuttings of three eyes each.) But cuttings of 
wood that bore fruit this season would be worthless to me. Many pick up 
Bhoota about the bottom of old vines, but poorly rooted. Such vines as 
tiieee I consider worthless also. The vitality in the one case is exhausted 
by carrying its fruit, in the other by the parent vine. 

Cattiogs made from good, ripe wood of tbLs season's growth, planted in 
the fall, will on the following fall, if well cared for, make roots better 
than most commercial roots two years old. 



Stretch a line across the piece of ground you intend planMng; drive a 
Btake about five feet long where you want to plant the first vine, measure 
oS eight feet and set another stake, and so on to the end of .the row. Then 
take up the line, and dig the holes, about fourteen inches deep, and wide 
enough to admit the roots without bending. 

Loose up the stiff ground in the bottom of the holes, then put in snffl- 
dant of th<« top soil to raise the ground to the depth wanted to plant the 

FALL OR SPRING PLANTING). 

This question is often afked. With good care and tbe ground in good 
oondition, good reeulls may follow each. 

Uy preference is for the fall. As a rule the ground is in better oonditiox 
than in the spring, and we are less hurried. When planted in the fall, the 
young vine should be covered with earth to the depth of about four inches, 
then a fork full of mulch put over it for protection. 

Bverything ready, roots shortened a little, place the plant so the stalk 
will be about six inches from the stake. Straighten out the roots so th«7 
will not cross each other, work the fine earth in between them with yoar 
hands; be sure every little hollow is filled up, press it down close about the 
roota, but not hard; let one bud be above the ground. 

The object of setting the plant a little way from the stake is to train it 
to grow in a leaning position, making it easy to lay down and cover. 

Never put ^ter on the ground when planting. Carry the plants in a 
pail of muddy water, when taken out the roots are wet and the fine earth 
will adhere to them better than any other way. 

TBAimNQ THB VINE FIRST TEAR. 

Tery little or nothing is to be done to the vine the first year, only to let 
one cane grow, and keep it tied ap to the stake and give good cultivation. 

la the faU if it has made a good growth, about six feet, cut it back to 
twelve inches high; here begin to form the vine. If a weak growth cut 
back to two buds, and wait another year. The second season let two canes 
grow. About the tenth of June look them over, and if they have made a 
good growth, say about six leaves, pinch back the weakest. And a week 
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later, or when the otme left unchecked ia iibout two to three feet high, atop 
this also. This will force the laterals on this cane into a strong growth, 
and on these we ma; expect aome fruit nest season. 

In tlie fall of the second jear, when the leaves have fallen, I cut tlw 
branch stopped first, back to two or three buds from the base; then go 
over the same with the laterals, leaving four of the best; shorten these 
to three or four buds each, according to their strength. 

The young canes must be kept neatlj tied to the stake; pick all the ten- 
drils oS as the vine advances. Always apply good discriminating judg- 
ment to ever; operation of the vine garden. 

In the epring, or the third season, we have the vine with a spur of three 
buds, and a cane with four laterals. From the spur let two or three canea 
grow. If they grow evenly let them grow unchecked, but if one grows 
faster than the others, I pinch out the last bud, and let the laterals grow; 
in this way the canes can be made to grow very regular. I do all my 
vine dressing in June. 

Slow growing varieties (like the Delaware) fruit beet on single rods. 
Fast growing kinds will fruit bmt on laterals. Many kinds fruit beet (m 
young spurs on old branches; such as Iowa and many of the Rogers va- 
rieties. It is only by close observation tliat these distinctions can be made. 

In the fall of this year I cut the fruit brantrii twck to two or three buds, 
and the other canee I shorten to four or five buds each. 

Qood, clean cultiyation and covering ends work of the third year. 

TRAISINQ THE PODBTH TBAB. 

In the spring of the fourth year, we have the vine with a spur of three 
buds and two or three fruit canes. From the spur we will usually have 
three canes. If these grow <evenly, let them grow unchecked. The yeail)' 
treatment is very similar; never cut anything off of the vine but what 
you wilt have a purpose in doing so. We must have an object in view 
when we cut one branch at two buds and one at five; we should know what 
to expect from each . 

A word aliout digging holes. I waa taught when young to dig the holes 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, then fill them up to the depth wanted. 

This isall wrong. Deep holes in bard ground draws the dampneea and 
makes a wet, sour pocket for the roots. 

We now have the vine under fair control, and ic will increase from year 
to year as fast as needed. The main object here is to grow just wood 
enough for next season'^ fruiting and no more, and have this good and 
well ripened. If we allow more canes to grow than we need, we overtask 
the vine and impoverish the ground. For our neglect we will have poor 
ripened wood and a back load of brush to carry ojf and burn. Just here 
we come to the most particular part of the vine dressing. With this well 
done, success is sure, other conditions Iwing favorable. 

How we come to the bcancb bearing the fruit This we stop just as 
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■foxly in the season m we can see the young fruit buds. This wilt be when 
the branch is abont nine to ten inches long. Pinch with the thumb and 
finger, this branch betwem thelast bunch or bloasou and the nest leaf. 

In doing this work eariy we do not rob the vine of the qnantity of leaves 
'that we would if deferred untii a.ttei the Uoom. Another thing to be re- 
membered here is that the knife has no place in the vine garden, only 
when we cut a stiing or sfaarpena atick. Care must be taken that the foli- 
age is not injured in any way, for without leaves the chances of fine fruit 
would be very poor. 

About a week or tea days after the foregoing, the buds, at the base of 
the leaves, on the fruit bearing branches, will push out shoots opposite 
each branch. These I go over and pinch off as soon as they show one 
leaf about two inches in diameter, this leaf I save. This shoot will some- 
'times start again. In about two weeks, go over them once more pinching 
them back, saviog another leaf. By this process we increase the leaves 
but not the wood. 

Nest Tub oS any shoots that may appear between the main branches 
and the ground. Thus always keeping it clear under the vines, allowing a 
free circulation of air, benefiting the vine, and prohibiting mildew in a 
jcreat measure. 

The next operation is thinning the fruit. This shonld be done as soon 
after the blossoming we^ as the young fruit can be nicely seen. This 
■early thinning the fruit throws all the energy of the vine into the remain- 
bunches, causing them to develop very rapidly. 

The annual prunings are nearly the same every year, only modifying the 
pruning and fruiting according to the strength of the vine, pruniog shorter 
it the vine shows a decrease in vigor, longer if it grows too rank. 

Should the vines show a want in vigor, so aa to indicate a want of fer- 
-tilizers, they may be strengthened with leaf mold, compost and ashes, the 
best of all is vegetable muck from sink holes in the woods. Prof. Hona- 
man, a good authority, says this short and early pinching is also a partial 
preventive of mildew and rot, as it admits light and air to aU parts of the 
vine. But I cannot caution too severely against late cutting back. 

It is one of the first causes of disease, and ruinous to the viae, as the 
defoliation of the vine in July and August disturbs and violates all its 
fimctions, and enfeebles it. I know this to be true. I fiDd late cutting 
back, in the ripening months, one of the causes of grapes cracking. 
Again, I find some growers who advise heading the vines in with a hedge 
shears, and indiscriminately cutting all the canes back any time it is con- 
venient. This to me ia very poor practice, and is lacking in knowledge of 
the true physiology of the vine. Where this continuous pinching has 
been advocated by such men as Phin. Allen, Mead, Fuller and hosts of 
others, it was years ago when they undertook to grow such late varietiea 
as the Isabella, Clinton, Catawba, Diana and others, but since we have 
many varieties three to five weeks earlier, I don't find any benefit from 
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this practice. Bat I fiod it a podtive injnrr, often causing ripe fruit buds 
to push late in August, injuring our prospect of a good yield of fruit 
tlie ensuing season. 

WINTER PBOTECnON. 

Again I so; plant Che vine. Sureljr our Wisconsin farmers owning aM 
the way from fort; to three hundred acres of land, can afiord a smalt 
piece of ground for the vine, and than not in a fence comer. And he can 
afford to plow and put it iu good condition also. I do all my covering with 
earth. Then I put what brush I have over the covering to protect it from 
being disturbed. After all the covering is done, I take the epading fork, 
and spade the ground all over, distributing the earth evenly over all the^ 
rooto. Surely there is no fruit more inviting than a plate of well ripened 
grapes. And doubly so since we can grow them ourselves. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, in conGluaion I want to eay to the 
bett^ half of the household, the mothers and daughters, plant a few vinea 
for yourselves, and take pride in so doing, since w-e owe our early grape 
culture to ladies. The baud of woman first j>lucked from the thorns that 
good old pioneer grape, the Isabella, and gave it to civilization. That 
grand old mother grape served us long and well, and we can now afford 
to lay her to rest, and let the children that is come after her, fulfill the- 
mission she so well began. 

A lady gave us the Diana, a favorite in its own locality — alao the noted 
white grape, Bebecca. For quality and productiveuees man has not given 
OS any better. 

Again, I say to jou, ladies, plant a vine and if no better place, give it a 
'comer in your rose bed: and it will with its purple and golden fruit 
vie for a first place in your admiration with its lovely companion the 
rose. 

In conclusion Ur. UcGowan said he was not in favor of growing vines 
in a cluster like a hill of com. If the renewal system is practiced you will< 
get more fruit than in the other way. Cut Uie vine down to the ground 
in the fall. 

If your cane is long jomted let it grow, but if not rub out every other 
eye, stop the little branch that has the fruit on it and that will be the re- 
serve cane for the next year. 

If you prune rightly at the end of ten years jou will have no more vine 
to coverthan when you first started. (Illustrated wiih specimens of vines.) 
When you stop one cane the other hud goes on and takes its place next 
year. Shoots around center of vine are of no use, they are exhausted by 
the parent vine. 
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PLANT3 AS AFFECTED BY COLD. 

By PROF. B. 8. QOFF. 

The central regions of great contineata lying in the temperate zones 
possess a climate of great TiciBsitudes. Far removed from the equalizing 
influences of the ocean such countries often have a summer of almost tor- 
rid he»t, followed hy a winter of Arctic cold. The economic flora of auch 
regions is limited not bo much by the shortnesa or coolness of the summers 
as by the extreme severity of the winters. 

Our own state of Wijconsin possesses these climatic conditions. The 
heat of our summers in the average season is sufficient to mature the 
melon, the tomato, and the Indian corn, all natives of the tropics: but the 
Beverity o( our winters is such that very few of the temperate fruits suc- 
ceed without protection. The obstacles to successful horticulture in Wis- 
consin are, therefore, less in ite summers than in its winters. 

While we cannot hope to modify climatic (auditions to any great ex- 
tent, an inquiry into the manner in which plants are affected by cold 
aside from its intrinsic interest, can hardly fail to suggest some ideaa 
which we may turn to practical acoonut. 

THE DORMANT PERIOD IN PLANTS. 

Perennial plants in all climates undergo alternate periods of activity and 
repose, an order of development which cannot be wholly ascribed to the 
change of seasons. In the tropics, as wdl as in the temperate zones, 
plants have th«r resting or dormant period. The leaves do not mature 
and fall in autumn because the weather is cooler in autumn than in sum- 
mer but in response to the same laws of growth that cause the fruit of the 
strawberry to mature in June, and that of the blackberry in August. 

Aa the dormant period approaches, the protoplasm of the plant becomes 
leas active, its absortient power diminishes and as a result the plant tisdnes 
lose a considerable part of their water. The assimilated food in the mature 
leaves with most of their dissolved potash and phosphoric acid are removed 
into the atem and the emptied leaves having no further ofBce to perform 
are detached and fall to the ground. The undeveloped leaves, in the mean- 
time, have been transformed into bud scales to protect the tender growing 
Bpinot during the dormant period. When all parts of the tree or shrub 
have reached this stage the plant is prepared for a frigid winter and is able 
to endure vicissilodea that would be quickly fatal to it in its active state. 

But unfortunately the approach of cold weather in autumn does not find 
all of OUT trees so well prepared. Too often the younger thoots are still id 
a condition of active growth. Their wood ia gorged with sap and their 
leaves still fresh and stocked w(th assimilated food. Such a tree ot shrub 
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is not in coadltion to oope with the viciesitudeu of an arotio winter and its 
fate muet depend much upon the lenit; of the elements. 

I^e water contained bj plants is not usually in the free condition, but is 
either very intimately cotnbiued with the protoplasm or with the material 
forming the cell walls. Before thie water can form into ice, it muat crjB- 
tatize, and in order to do this, it must separate from the plant tiesnefl. 
The more water the tissues inclose the less rig-idly do thej retain it, and 
hence the more readily will a portion of the liquid separate out to form ice 
crystals in a falling temperature. It follows that the less mature the 
growth the more ice will form within the tissues and the greater Hm 
danger of injury from frost. 

HOW CAN WB PHOMOTB EARLY MATDRITY. 

Whatever we can do in the way of treatment of the soil or of the plant 
that will induce early maturing of their growth, will tend directly to in- 
crease their hardiness. A well drained soil that warms promptly in sprii^ 
and retains its warmth late in autumn, and is at all times free from ex- 
cessive water, is one of the essential requisites to well matured wood in 
plants that incline to late growth. Nitivgenous mannree tend to stimulate 
growth and hence should be avoided, as should cultivation late in sum- 
mer, since by increasing soil moisture it tends to a succulent condition of 
the wood. The growing of some crop that has a large leaf surface, 
as buckwheat, late in the season is of advantage since it tends to reduce 
the water content of the soil, and thus to hasten maturity. Pinching the tipa 
of the growing shoots at the beginning of autumn acts as a check to 
growth, and thus tends to ripening of the wood. Removing the leaves from 
young trees that incline to grow too late promotes the same end, and in 
late varieties of the apple, it is found that a prompt gathering-of the fruit 
has a tendency to promote wood maturity. 

THB EFFECT OF FBBBZINO XJFOH PLANT TISSUES. 

The freezing of plant tissues ia not necessarily injurious. Our hardy 
ti'eee and shrubs are not exempt from freezing in severe weather, nor are 
the so-called tender plants always destroyed by freezing. Much depends 
upon conditions. Every gardener knows that a frosty night in autumn 
succeeded by a foggy morning is generally harmless even to plants quite 
susceptible to injury from frost. Apples covered with leaves in the orchard 
during the winter are sometimes found in the spring uninjured by frost, 
and we have all seen potato plants that grew from tubers left in the field 
all winter. The nurseryman knows that the roots of trees frozen when 
out of the soil are generally destroyed, while if covered with soil, they are 
rarely injured. What then are the conditions that decide the amount of 
damage caused by freezing? 

Very much depends upon whether the frozen tissues are thawed slowly 
or rapidly. While frozen, the structure of the plant is temporarily disor* 
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gAoized, from the fact that a portion of the water has been extracted from 
the tissnes and formed into icecrjstala. Now if this water is gradually aet- 
free bj the Blow melting of the ice crystals, the tissaes will be able to ab- 
sorb it ag^n, and little or no permaneat harm will result. But if it is set 
free more rapidly than it can be absorbed, the unabsorbed portion wUI es- 
cape, and thna the disorganization will become permanent. The benehcial 
effect of fog upon frozen plants is probably due to the retarding influence 
upon the tbawinf; of the ice within the tlssuea. This probably explains 
also, the fact that potatoes and the roots of trees suffer little harm when 
frozen beneath the s<m1, and tha.t the canes of the raspberry, blacVberry 
and grape are so well protected duringwinterbvaslightcoveringof earth. 
We may apply this principle to the treatment of frozen plants, or of frozen 
fmits or vegetables. By placing these under conditions where the thaw- 
ing will proceed as slowly as possible, aa immersing them in ice water, or 
packing them in snow, we may often avoid serious damage. An instance 
was once related to me where a car-load of frozen apples was unloaded 
into a river in mid winter, from the supposition that they were worthless. 
Later, some of the barrels were rescued from the water, and the fruit was 
found to be in excellent condition. The ice water had extracted the frost 
so slowly from the fruit, that no permanent disorganization ensued. Fre- 
quent freezing and thawing has been shown to be far more injurious than 
a eiogle exposure to frost, though the freezing in the latter case may be 
much more severe. Thb further explains the beneficial eSecu of a slight 
covering of non-conducting'material. The affection known as " sun-scald " 
of apple and other trees on the southwest side is probably due as much, 
if not more, to frequent freezing and thawing in winter, as to the heat of 
the sun in summer. Our clear atmosphere and bright sunlight are favor- 
able to great vicissitudes of temperature in the latter half of winter. It 
frequently happens that the thermometer registers several degrees below 
zero at 7 A. M., when by 2 P. M., of the same day, the snow or frost wiU 
melt on the south side of buildings. 

In such a climate it is probable that cambium of thin-barked trees like 
the apple freezes and thaws many times during the winter in the part 
most exposed to the afternoon sun. The results of rece.„t experiments 
offer hope that a simple protection of straw or a screen made of latb placed 
about the trunk of the tree will effectually prevent this trouble. 

THE BLACEENIKO OF THE HBART WOOD 

Of the apple and other fruit trees during severe winters appears to be a 
chemical effect due in some unexplained way to the influence of the cold. 
It commences at the center of the trunk and extends outward through the 
medullary rays. In extreme cases the blackening reaches the cambium, 
when the bark separates from the wood and the tree dies. In less severe 
Gases, the tree is enfeebled, but may recover if the succeeding winter is 
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faTor^le. A tree thuB affected should not be pruned, since its buds ex- 
pand feebly at best, and its whole leafage should be preserved. 

The trunk of the apple, oak and other hard wooded trees sometimes 
split open from the bark nearly to the center in severe winter weather. 
This is due to the unequal contraction ot the wood at the outside and at 
the center of the trunk in consequence of a difference in temperature. 
The center, being in communioition with the deepest roots, receives oon- 
eiderable warmth from the earth, while the outer portion, which is di- 
rectly exposed to the atmosphere, becomes very cold, and contracts in 
proportion. If the shrinkage thus produced is greater than the elasticity 
of the wood can accommodate, a fracture must take place. The effects of 
Buch splitting are not often serious, since the vent uaually closes on the re- 
turn of mild weather, and is heated ocer by the following season's growth. 

TOPOORArHT A3 AFFECTINQ TEUPERATDRE. 

Though perhaps not strictly included in my subject, the relation of top- 
ography, by which I mean the comparative elevation or depression of any 
given plat of land, to temperature, is of the utmost importance to the 
fruit grower in a cold climate. The lowest temperatures are generally 
reached in a calm atmosphere because the air tends to become stratified 
with reference to its temperature when not disturbed by winds, thi re- 
Bult of this process of strati Rcation is that the coldest layers of air collect 
in the deeper valleys. Gradual currents ot cold air flow down the slopes 
of hilts, while counter currents of warmer air return at higher altitudes 
from the valleys to the bill tope, l^bus the lowest night temperatures oc- 
cur in the valleys, while during the day the influence of the sun is most 
felt in the lower basins in consequence ot the shelter afforded by the hill- 
ocks. The result is that the valleys uudergo much greater vicissitudes of 
temperature than do the hill tops, which explains the fact, demonstrated 
by abundant experience that the most favorable exposures for orchards are 
the summits of hillocks. Despite the discoarai^emeat-i of our inhospitable 
climat«, it is a source of comfort to observe the pecuniary rewards reaped 
by our heroic pioneers in fruit. 



DI8CUBBI0S, 

Hr. Lloyd — Would protection prevent black heart as well asaun scald T 

A. I think not. 

Q. Does black heart result from injurious pruning 1 

A. 1 doubt it. 

A, L, Hatch — Would you prune a tree if it was black hearted t 

Prof. Goff~I would not until it had recovered its vigor, 

Q. Would it not be advisable to prune to check black heart ? 

A. 1 think not. , . , 
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Q. I think you said jou preferred the summit of a hill to the valley? 

A. Yes, I do. 

A. L. Hatch — Some oii« asked if taking oS a dead limb would not make 
the tree black hearted, now the queBtion is when is the beet time to make 
the wound ? 

Prof. QoS — I would prefer not to ciit oil too much live wood with it. 

T. S. UcQowaa— Do jou know of any preparatioa being used to prevent 
black heart? 

A. I do not. 

T, 8. MoGowan — I want to tell jou my method, I rim out all diaeased 
portions and All in with brimstone or plaster paris, anything that will keep 
out the moisture. 

J, C. Plumb — A tree on the hilltop will ripen its wood for winter but in 
ollnvial soil it will not. You would place inherent nature flr^t, would yon 
not? 

A. I would. 

J. C. Plumb — I am^lad to hear this paper from Prof. Ooff , because it 
oontaina fundamental truths. 

Adjourned. 



Wbdnesdat, p. M, 

JiHut session with Wisconsin Bee-keeper's assooLation. 

At a speoial>ieeting of the executive board, held Wednesday afternoon, 
at which eight 'members were present, the subject of arbor day was con- 
sidered; the celebration of the day, and the program to be observed by the 
pnblic schools of the state, a uniformity ot which was reooin mended. 

Moved and carried that James Currie, Milwaukee, be added to the com- 
mittee on prosram for arbor day celebration. 

Moved and carried that the secretary be authorized to formulate a con- 
stitution for^locat horticultural societies. 

The heat method for securing delegates to our summer meeting was dis- 

Moved and carried that the same plan as the previous year be adopted 
i^arding the payment of the actual expenses of delegates to the summer 
meeting. 

The question regarding the sending out of transactions and the matter 
of postage was fully discussed. 

Moved and carried that the secretary send out the volume on application 
and that he insert a printed slip stating that our state makes no appropria- 
tion for postage. 

Moved that a directory of fruit growers be published in the neit volume 
wherein any fruit grower in the state may have his name and address in- 
serted by the payment of one dollar. Adopted. 

The financial outlook was discussed, and whereas the business of the 
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society has nearly doubled in the past year it was moved and carried 
tliat we ask the legislature to increase our appropriation to $3,000. 
Adjourned to evening session. 



Report oT committee on awards was made and adopted. 

J. C. Plumb suggested that name of plate receiving premium go cm 
record. 

Report of Beaolutioii committee read and adopted. 

Secretary moved tliat J. C. Plumb be appointed to prepare a memorial of 
the late Chariea Gibb. Carried. 

Report of committee on Finance read and adopted. 

A. L. Hatch — The committee on legislation has not had a session or 
taken any action on its work and I understood there in a bill before the 
legislature to repeal the law on rabbits, and as they are a great pest to fruit 
growers I suggest that some action be taken thereon at this meeting. 

Moved and carried that it be referred to the committee on legislation. 

J. C. Plumb — When I used to travel over that Waupaca country, S&, 
Oibeon's home was where I always stopped and I think he could tell ua 
something of interest with regard to apple growing. 

Holtis Gibson — Most of the trees are alive. 

Q. Wliat kind of soil have you in that sectioh. 

A. A clay soil on the ridges. 

Q. When were those seedlings started that hare succeeded so well? 

A. My seedlings were planted in the fall of 1853; some others were 
started in 1850: the soil is boulder clay. 

J. C. Plumb — What of the chestnuts near Weyauwega? 

Mr. Hardin's trees are alive and nearly a foot through, the trees are over 
thirty years old. I have trees' growins on my own ground that are per- 
(dctly hardy, but have not fruited yet. Mr. Gibson said they were not 
hardy at his location. 

J. C. Plumb — I have drawn these questions out because they have 
something to do with the growing of that grand show of apples. 

Report of Experimental Station committee. Articles of ^reement were 
read by the secretary, and the report of the first station, Sparta, M. A." 
Thayer, superintendent, was read. 

Second station, A. L. Hatch, Ithaca, superintendent. 

Third station, F. A. Hardin, Weyawega, superintendent. 

Report of Prof. Ooff. 

Q. What is the comparative merit of the three different stations ? 

Prof. OofiC;— Mr. Elatch'a is the moat favorable, it is the highest. Mr. 
Hardin's is the next and the one at Sparta the most unfavorable, especially 
for apples. It is a fact that I have been trying to raise some seedlings of 
our own and have kept them true to name. We have some other eX' 
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perimenta going on at onr own experiment itation (Uniradty Farm). I 
am cultivating some Turietiee of prunes for the purpose of grafting our 

13ecretar7 — We did not consider the station at Sparta the best for ap- 
ple treea, becauae it ia so cold, and I Buppoae we shall gain experience bj 
wane of the failures. 

J. U. Smith — lam making atrial of Rossian. cherriee and will report 
from time to time without any expense to the society. 

P. K. Phoenix — I wonld like to hear the size, bow they are growing, 
etc How hong have you bad them set ? 

A. One year, and have had some bloom. 

F. E. Phoenix — I presume the Russian cherries cune from Mr. Budd of 
Iowa, and be recommends very low heads. I throw out this thought for 
those interested in growing them. I hope, if any fruit this year, that the 
seeds will all be planted for trial. It ought to be hammered and driven 
into everybody that we should try the hardy varieties. Our fattiers grew 
all the host of fine varieties <Jf fruit from seedlings; they brought the 
seeds here and planted them and raised their apples from them; grafting 
was not known away back in those days, and we shall not have anything 

worthy of our eSorta if we do not manage in the same way. 

President — We would be very glad to have any member report what* 
ever he has of worth. 

J. C. Plumb — I want to report what I sa^ at Charles Pdtton's (Iowa). I 
said to him, I want to see your plums; I saw them, and not one of them 
shows any merit, in my opinion; the cherries were very much better; the 
Wragg cherry was the best. I am glad to see this experimental wocit, but 
I expect many a dark shadow will come over it. It is going to be a long, 
hard race. I want to see this work pushed. I would like to see a station 
established in Taylor county. It is better for us to make a trial of two or 
three varieties that have some promise of being what we are looking for 
than to experiment with twenty or thirty; therefore my advice is to go 

G. J. Eellogg — We have started out rather late in this line of work, bat 
lam pleased with the three stations started. The MinneEota stations are 

far ahead of us; they have been a long while at it. I would like to see the 
principle of top-working made a trial of at the experimental stations. I 
hope you will try stocks already grown and top- worked. 

Secretary — I think it is due from this society to eitenda vote of thanks 
to all those who have donated stock to the experimental station. Motion 
for a vote of thanks was made and carried. 

Motion made and concurred in that Edgar Saunders and H. F. Thurs- 
ton, representatives of Chicago papers be invited to take part ia our discus- 
sion, and that they be made annual honorary members of our society. 

Mr. Saunders — This question of experimental work, resolves itself into 
me thing, that if any good comes of it, it will be for the benefit of others. 
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It is my strong belief that these five varieties of apples adopted, comefrom 
seed from first class fruit from the old countries. 

To illustrate how great industries sometimes have small beginnlogs, take- 
the buaiaeas of the seedsmen in this coiintrj. Grant Tiiorbum was the 
first one to start a seed store; he used to make bead naila. Hewaa tbrowa 
out of employment and had to do something for a living; be started a little 
store and got a few plants and seeds to sell And out of so small a begin- 
ning, has the vast enterprise grown. ^ 

J, ,C. Plumb — I wish there was a farmer in every townsbip who would 
do a little amateur worli; learn to top work and let the children leun it 
also, 

F. K. Phoenix — If I was an experimental station man, if I did not do 
but one thing, I would save and plant the seeds, because that is the way to 
get hardy stoclc. 

Gbas. Hirscbinger — I do not expect to look back to the seedlings. I be- 
lieve that we will find what we are looking for among the Russians. I 
shall try seedlings that I know are good, but we do not [need twenty va- 
rietiea. 

Prof. Goff — I think there is more solicitude oa this question than is 
really necessary. Nothing has been put out for trial at any of the stations 
that has not already been tried elsewhere and found possessing merit wor- 
thy of further trial. I would like to go over the ground Mr. Phoenix has 
taken and emphasize the queetiou of planting seedlings, tor I think that C> 
the way we are going to get what we are looking for in the line of hardy 
fmits. 

Adjourned. 



HOBTICULTUBAI. ROOltB, 

Thursday A. M., Feb. 5. 

Convention called to order by President Thayer. 

The Columbian Exposition was the first order of bosfness. 

J. C. Plumb introduced a resolution and read a schedule prepared by 
Michigan State Horticultural Society. 

Resolution adopted. 

T. T. Lyon — I am not here as a representative of the Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society, merely, but of the Pomological Society. The statement has 
been made that the person who drew up the schedule is at the head of 
horticulture ir California, and that is probably why viticulture is placed 
at the bead. The objection that Ibe Michigan society made to this is. that 
if allowed to go out in this form it will convey impressions abroad — to 
people of other oountries — not at all favorable to us. 

J. C. Plumb offered a resolution requesting the board of commissioners 
to place Parker Earle on the board as superint«ndent of the department of 
horticulture. Adopted. 
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J. C. Plumb iatroduced Ihe following resolution which waa unanimoiul; 
adopted. 

"In the interest o( peace and prosperity of our people, and for the 
hitherto fair fame of our beloved country, we do urge the commissionere 
of the Columbian Exposition, not to open this said exposition in due form 
on the Christian Sabbath, and to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on the grounds within its jurisdiction." 

Moved and carried that President Thayer be a delegate to Chicago to 
confer with the board of commissioners. 

Prof. Qo9 — 1 was requested last evening to say something this morning 
on insects, but you did not designate what sort of insects you wished me 
tJtake up. 

I am not an entomologist and mj experience is only with those insects I 
meet in the garden and the orchard. I do not go into the classification of 
insects in my class room any more than is necessary. My claesiAcation ia 
arranged according to the insects that do harm in the juices and those who 
do harm in the tissues. The insects of the first clans are plant lice and the 
squash bug known as hemoptora. The second class are those that injure 
onr plants by eating them; the first class feed on tissues, the second on 
juices. Thoseof the first clasacannotbe poisoned, thesecond can, andtbe 
flrBtdaaamust be treated with poisons that corrode their bodies. Weuae the 
kerosene emulsion which is made by dissolving soap in wat«r and adding 
kerosene to it; the eiact proportions are not necessary. Two gaUons of 
water, two pounds of whale oil soap dissolved in the water and about tea 
per cent, of kerosene is all that is required. We apply it with a sprinkling 
pump, or in any other way that is effectual in distributing it over the sur- 
face. Another form of insecticide is caustic potash dissolved in water; thia 
iausnallf used in winter and can be used as strong as we desire. WheB 
we notice any new insect that ia destructive and how it is working or 
doing its mischief, we can usually decide how to treat it. 

The class of insects that fet ds on the tissues is divided into three classes 
— the leaf eaters, a large class; the class that feed on roots, a smaller 
class; the third class, a large one, the borers that eat into the wood. We 
treat them all differently, in some respects. The first class we can treat 
by spraying, because they eat the leaves. Arsenic and London purple are 
the most common poisons used. When the foliage is to be used for food 
we must employ some other poison than one of a violent or deadly nature, 
and in such cases we use pyrethum powder. F;retbum is the most satisfac- 
tory powder that can be used for the destruction of the green worm of the 
cabbage. For the currant worm we use white hellebore. 

It has been found that London purple is considerably soluble in water, 
and for tliat reason is liable to injure the foliage of trees and shrubs. 
Paris green is not soluble in water and is less liable to injure foliage. 
Milk of lime ia still lees harmful. 

Q. What is the basis of Loudon purple? 
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A. Arsenio is the base. It is compoaed of two compounda; one is ftr- 
Mnite of lime and the other coloring matter. London porple ia not alwi^v 
a stable article; it sometimes contaius a large amount of lime; lime hi 
used to take op the arsenic, and aa lime is cheap it la often used quit* 
freelj, although the statement is denied by the agent in this conntij. 

Slug shot is composed of one part Paris green and one hundred parta 
piaster paris. There is not much difference in the quanty of araenicin the 
oompoedtion of London purple or Paris gTe«), oonsequentlj it does not 
make much difference which is used. 

The class of insects known as root eaters is harder to battle with than 
the leaf eaters because thej work mostly under ground where we can not 
easily get at them. Perhaps the best method is to trap them. The beet 
way to trap is by the uae of Paris green water and freah clover; they conte 
up to eat the clover, and if not dead when found it is easy to kill them. 
We can dig up strawbery planta and kill many grubs in this way, but it is 
an eipenaive way of killing them. 

Mr. Tobey — Out of a fall setting of strawberries aet a year ago last fall 
we had more trouble from the grub than with those aet last apring. 

Prof. Ooff — Orubs are more injurious on old sod. The burrowers, a 
class that burrow in the trunks of trees, are the moat difficult to manage. 
The best application for their destruction is a solution of caustic soda and 
soft soap, about equal parte, add carbolic acid and apply it to the trunks of 
trees. Something can be done by probing the burrows. 

A. O. Tuttle — What does the coddUng moth eat besides fruit? 

A — The moth does not eat much of anything hut the larvae eats fruit. 

A. O. Tuttle — I do not aee how anything that does not eat can be poiB> 
oned. 

F. K. Phoenix — I understand that the curculio can be poisoned by the 
use of arsenical poisona. 

Prof. Qo3 — I think it is not proving satisfactory and we will have to 
go back to the old method of jarring them. 

A. L. Hatch — Would the caustic preparation you mentioned be safe to 
apply to young trees ? 

Prof. Goff — I think so, in the winter time. 

F. K. Phoenii — Have you ever applied it to other than apple trees? 

Prof. GoH — I have never used it except on apple trees. 

A. L. Hatch— I understand that the United States Entomological So- 
ciety have been importing Eome injects that are cleaning out all of oor 
depradatory inaects, has anything been found that will eat the curculio? 

A. — They have been experimenting in thtit direction and in some in- 
stances have been very succeasfu]. The egg of the coddling molh is de- 
posited in the blossom end of the apple and if a little poiEon is deposited 
there the little insect will eat it and die. 

A. G. Tuttle — The way I destroy the bark louse is to apply dry un- 
leached asbee to the bark of trees. I have tried it and I have not seen a, 
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lairae for je&n. Apply it when the tree is a little damp aod wben no 
wind ia blowing; throw on the ashes and 70U will destroy them. 

A. L. Hatch — I would like to ask Mr. Tuttlo if he thinks Baraboo 
plum growers have a method of handling the curcniio bo they can grow 
pin™? 

A. —A neighbor of mine raised several bushels of plums bat I think h« 
jarred the trees. I have, long ago, given up trying to raise plume. 

J. C. Plamb — Do you think a remedy that will destroy insects can be 
put in the trees by boring holes and plugging them up? I know of a man 
that went around selling rights for five dollars a farm. 

Prof. Ooff — I think the sap of the tree would absorb such poisons and 
kill the tree as well as the insects. 

T. T. Lyon — Is it not true that the calyx tube of apples in some varie- 
ties close np earlier than others and poisons fail on account of not being 
able to reach the insects? 

Prof. Ooff — Yes, and often because too late applied; it will not do any 
good to apply poison after the calyx has closed. 

A. L. Hatch — I see that the French are using bisulphide of carbon, 
putting it up in capsules that are soluble and applying it in that way. 

Prof. Goff — I have seen that remedy advertised and I will say that it 
has been tried thoroughly in this country and it was not successful. 

Q. Is not the plum curculio working in apples? 

A. The plum and apple curculio are nearly the same, though both in- 
jure the apple. 

J. C, Plumb — What do you think, Professor, of providing protection 
against the ravages of the curcniio, for' the apple, by snrruunding with 
plum trees? 

A. I believe Prof. Cook advises that. 

Q. J, Kellogg — Could you spray for the curculio in the spring before 
the buds start and catch him then? 

A. I have never practiced spraying so early. 

Q. Can the leaf roller be poisoned? 

A. We cannot reach him because he is rolled up in the leaf. 

Mr. Seyniour — What sort of a force pump do you use in spraying and 
where can it be obtained? 

Prof. Goff — We have a few good ones but it is difficult to say where the 
best can be obtained. Much depends on the nozzle as well as on the pump. 

T. T. Lyon — I found it impossible to apply poison to strawberry plants 
because the leaves were rolled up so tightly. I sent a man through to crush 
them and it was effectual. 

Prof. Ooff — You could do that on the strawberry but not on the apple. 
Id case of large apple trees I like the nozzle called the " boss " nozzle be- 
cause it will throw a stream higher up. 

Mr. Jeffries — What pump would you recommend? 
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A. Nixon No. 2 for bBDd pumpa; there are other pumpe on wheels and 
also on wagODa. The use of the spraying pumpiaextendiDgiahorticnlture, 
and we are using it for fungicides as well as insecticides. I hope we shaU 
Boon be able to produce a mixture that will be successful in case of fungi- 
cides and insecticides ra well. 

A. L. Hatch — The use of the pump for fungicides is extending to field 
crops as well as for grapes. 

Henr; W. Ash — In a few moments I shall be obliged to Icare, and I 
wish to express my thanks for the hospitable manner in which I have been . 
received and for the leseons I have learned, aod I cordiallj invite you to 
come to Iowa and see us. 

The following paper on Originating New Varieties of Plants was read by 
A. M. Ten Eyck, university student, Madison, Wis. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF NATIVE OVER FOREIGN 
VARIETIES OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 

bt a. m. ten eyck. 

At the meeting of the American Association of Agricultural Colkges- 
and Experiment Stations last November, Prof. Green, of the Ohio Station, 
in hia report, made the broad assertion that "A good variety of fruit is 
good always and everywhere." If this is the case, our experiment etationa 
are doing a great deal of useless Qxpensive work in experimenting with 
varieties in order to ascertain their adaptability to the soils and climates of 
their respective states. 

Perhaps Prof. Qreen is mistaken. If he really means what he says, be 
must be. That varieties of fruit under cultivation vary in productiveness, 
quality and hardiness in different soils and climate is a fact generally ad- 
mitted. No two experiment stations agree entirely in the varieties which 
they recommend for cultivation. But aside from the practical examples 
which. might be Riven to disprove the above statement, we learn from a 
study of the origin and development of plant varieties that a variety of 
fruit or any other plant should not do equally well everywhera and why it 
should not. 

PEIMITIVE TYPES. 
In tropical countries, the wild luxuriance of vegetation is so varied and 
abundant that there is no need for effort on the part of man, and cultiva- 
tion is an art little practiced. But in the temperate climat«s nature wears 
a harsher and a sterner aspect. She is here not prodigal of perfections. 
Vegetation is less abundant. Fruits are meagre. Compare with the 
plantain, banana and nutritious bread*fruit of the tropics, the wild crabs, 
wild cherries and wild grapes of our own climate. ' ' Yet these native fruits 
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which oSer at first eo little to the eya or palate are nevertheless the tjpes 
of our garden varietiea." Destined in these climat«s to a perpetual strug- 
gle for food, we find man transforming and improving nature's metliods. 

" Transplanted into a warmer aspect, stimulated by a richer soil, reared 
from selected seeds, carefully pruned, sheltered and watched, by slow de- 
grees the sour and bitter crab expands into a Qolden Pippin, the wild pear 
loses its thorns, the almond is deprived of its bittemesa, and the dry and 
favorless peach is at length a tempting and delicious fruit." Out of 247 
species of cultivated plants M. Decandolle has succeeded in Sndingtbe 
wild forms of 193 species. Of the remainder, 37 he considers doubtful, as 
half wild, and the rest he has not as yet been able to find in the wild state. 
Darwin holds that in these cases the cultivated plant has either cbauged 
so that its wild prototype can no longer be recognized, or that the original 
form has ceased to exist. 

DIPFBKKKT FORUS DEVELOPED FROM ONE TYPE 

From a single, comparatively valueless, pimritive wild form then, 
have originated in the course of time, thousands of valuable varieties of 
cultivated plants, all differing from the original, and some to such an ex- 
tent that they cannot be recognized. As an example of variation from one 
type, lake the cabbage. The wild plant, resembling the Kale, grows na- 
tive along tlie European shores of the Mediterranean. From it, we have 
the large Bhrub-like plant, twelve to sixteen feet high, grown on the island 
of Jersey, and used for canes; the single bead cabbages, varying greatly in 
shape, Bi&e and color; Ihe cauliflowers, the savoys, a less known race, tba 
kohlrabi, with their stems enlai^ed into great tarniplike masses abov« 
ground, and a more recent race, resembling the kohlrabi with the enlarge- 
ment beneath the ground. 

Com or maize has varied in an extraordinary and conspicuous manner. 
The different races vary in height from fifteen to eighteen feet to only 
sixteen to eighteen inches. The size of the ear and its seeds varies in like 
manner, and the ripening season, from six to seven months, in southern 
latitudes to three and four, in colder climates. These examples will serve, 
in some degree, to illustrate the amount of variation. But what is the 
cawe of it. 

ORiaiN OF VABIBTIES. 

Consider the thousands of varieties of roses, pansies, pelargoniums, of 
potatoes, strawberries, apples. How do they arise? What process of de- 
velopment has produced from a single type, these numerous and varied 
forms? The characters of plants are transmitted to their descendants, are 
hereditary. But in addition to inherited properties, new characters may 
arise la some of the descendants of a plant, which were not poesessed by 
the parent, and it is this characteristic, this tendency to vary, which seems 
to be common in all plants, that has resulted in the existence of so msoy 
varieties. 
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The new cbaracterB which arise may notbetranamittedat all, and nearlj 
always aiB Qui; paxUall; beredilar;, the new form making its appearance 
only in a certain proportion of the descendants. This proportion becomes 
larger from generation to generation, the new character becomes more 
and more constant and finall; Gxed. Selection is the process by which 
new Tarietiea are fixed. It is the only real process of improvement. Arti- 
ficial crossing is in fact, only a means to induce variation, with a view to 
promote the development ot new forme. Selection is always the final pro- 
cess by which the new variety is established, 

CA.USBS OF VABIATION. 

There are various reasons given for the cause of variation in plante. The 
late Prof, Asa Gray believed that " variation has been bad along certain bene- 
ficial hnes," like a " stream along definite and useful lines of irrigation." 
This would imply tliat each particular variation was, from the beginning 
of all time, pre ordained by the Creator. 

Sachs considers that " in the cross fertilization of different individuals, 
towards which there is always a tendency in nature, we have a perpetual 
oauB3 of variation in plants." It is not due to external influences, because 
"under the same conditions of cultivation the most different varieties arise 
■imultaDeons or successively from the same parent form," and also "seeds 
from the same fruit produce different varieties." 

E)arwin, although he admits that cross-f ertOization of distinct forma in- 
creases the tendency to vary, concludes that variation is due principally to 
"conditions to which the plants or ttieir ancestors have beex exposed." 
" Wild plants introduced into cultivation are more variable at first." Even 
the " seeds from the same pod are not subject to exactly the same condi- 
tions." Some receive more nourishment than others. They do not all 
ripen at the same time, etc 

Summing up the various opinions, we come to the conclusion that the 
reason why plants vary is unknown. Some of the conditions which affect 
variation are known, but why they affect it is not known, Scientists agree 
only on one point, and that is that plants do vary. 

HOW PLANTS VAKY. 

PlaTita vary along certain lines. Cultivated plants have varied in the 
line of their use. The numerous varieties of fruit trees of the same kind 
differ very little, in general, in their roots, leaves, flowers and stems, but 
to an extraordinary extent in the size, shape, color, smell, taste, period of 
maturity and keeping ptopertiesof their fruit. In garden flowering plants 
on the other hand, the flowers differ much in shape, size, color and odor, 
but the seeds are all alike. 

We cultivate the fruit tree for its fruit, the flowering plant for its flow- 
ers, i. e. for particular characters. And if these characters vary, or are 
more strongly displayed in deecendanta, the plants are propagated and the 
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wiation is preserved. Other characters of the plants also vary, but are 
di&regarded because of no use to man, and 80 we find variation in one char- 
acter proiniDent. 

WILD PLA.lrTB. 

Darwin has shown that wild plants vary along certain lines. Inttietr 
" straggle for existence " only those individuals are able to maintain them- 
selvee which are best able to resist the prejudicial influences to which 
they are exposed, that is those best suited to surrounding conditions, and 
only such varieties will reproduce themselves and further develop their 
special properties. Varieties and species which are not endowed with 
qualities to endure the struggle for existence perish. As the cultivator 
develops that which is best suited to his own purposes, so in the struggle 
for existence only those varieties survive and reproduce their kind which 
are better adapted through some property they possess to endure ths 
struggle. 

By this natural selection, plants become even better adapted for the 
purposes of self preservation than cultivated planti; are for the purposes 
of man. Our noxious weeds will serve as an example. Not only do they 
vigorously sustain themselves in competition with other plants, but it re< 
qniree the united efforts of men, supported by a weed law, to keep them 
within bounds. Every wild plant is very accurately adapted to the oondl- 
tions and circumstances in which it grows and is reproduced. Its organs 
have the shape, size, mode of development, power of movement, etc, 
needful for this purpose. If they did not, the plant would inevitably per- 
ish in the struggle for existence. 

APPLIOATION OP FA0T8. 

We have learned that plants vary in all their characters, but that, in the 
case of cultivated plants, only thoss variations are preserved which are of 
use to man, in the wild state, only those which are in harmony with the 
surroundings. In no two countries, perhaps, In no two sections of one 
country or of one stiate are the plants sub{ect to exactly the same condi- 
tions. One section may have a slightly different soil, a little more dry 
weather, and the plants of this section vary t^ adapt themselves to these 
conditions. If a plant is removed from its native place and planted in a 
different part of the world or country, it is placed at a disadvantage, it is 
exposed to new conditions to which it is not suited. Thus we can under- 
stand why a good variety of fruit does not always give as good results in 
rU places. And we would expect a variety of plants originated from the 
native plants of a certain region to do best in that region. 

COLTIVATION OF NATIVE FBDITS. BKBULTS. 

In this respect, we have slighted our native fruite. In the old vvorld a 
class of fruits have been developed, which for thousands of years have 
been adapting themselves to the soil and climate of that country. We 
'have sought to reap at once the benefit of that long process of improve- 
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ment, bj remoTinj; these fruits to our land and its widely different oondi- 
tioDB, with many failures. The foreign gr&pa we have ab&ndoned. Id iu 
stead has sprung up a multitude of vastly improved varieties of native 
grapes. Our raspberries, blackberries, strawberries and gooseberries of 
nntave stock are fast superceding foreign varieties. " The beat authorities 
now agree that American trees are tlie best for America." In every cose, 
the best improved native varieties of any tree or fruit surpass the best inl- 
ported ones. 

P^f. J. L. Budd, of Iowa Agricultural College, says* of our native 
plums: ''' Nearly every neighborhood has its varieties. Among those best 
known are the DeSoto, Wolf and Wyant. It has been truthfully said of 
these varieties that they have fruited in certain localities for a quarter of a 
century, without the total loss of a single crop, while others have failed. 
They are gaining favor with fruit-growers on account of their perfection 
of foliags, hardy fruit buds and relative exemption from rot and injorj 
from the curculio." 

In regard to last season's fruit crop. Prof. L. H. Bailey, horticulturist of 
the Ckirnell University Experiment Station, says in Bulletin 14, issued by 
that station: "The apple crop is almost a total failure. Peaches and 
plums are few. Pears are probably less than half a crop, and quinces 
range from small to fair in various sections. Raspberries and blackberries 
have yielded indifferently. Only the stawberry and grape crops are satis* 
factory," 

Idst season was an exceptionally poor one, but the results speak favor- 
ably for our native fruits. Apples, a total failure, not a native variety 
cultivated — only grapea and strawberries satisfactory, nearly all native 
sorts — raspberries and blackberries indififerent (due partly, perhaps, to 
neglected improvement of native varieties). The farmer who wishes to 
purchase pure bred stock will not buy of his neighbor at home, but of 
some distant breeder. The same is true of the fruit grower. The Klfunor 
of a foreign name and the deceptive baze of distance keeps the foreign va- 
rieties in cultivation and prevents the improvement of native ones. 

PE06PECT rOR IMPKOVBUEKT. 

Improvement fa only just begun, but facte and experiments show that 
America's native fnitta will furnish varieties equal to those of the old 
wcwld, with the great advantage that they will withstand our climate and 
prejudicial influences. The grape, plum, and a few berries, have been do- 
mesticated. Probably we have other fmits and plants, not yet introduced 
kito culture, that may, with improved cultivation and careful selection, be 
made to produce varieties beyond conjecture. Only a few years have been 
spent in improvement. 

The grape has reached its high stage of development since 1846. The 
•ame broad road to improvement is open in the case of the cbarry, and cb- 

* Bei>urt Hleh. SUtt> aorttoultural Society, 1888, Our MUtre Plums, p. A 
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pecially th« apple. Col. C. L. Watroua, president of the American Agso- 
ciatioD of Nurserymen, in an address at their annual meeting of 1888^ 
made the prophecy, " That before the close of the lives of many present- 
the common and universaily propagated varieties of the apple throughoat 
the great northwest will be the descendants of the native crab apple." 

There is work to be done. The improvinR process is too slow and ei- 
pensive to be successfully undertaken by the individuals alone. The task 
belongs property to the experiment slationa. Each station should endeavor 
to improve the plants beet suited to the state. Horticulturists are con- 
stantly taking more interest in the work, and we may hope before many 
years for wonderful results from their labor. 
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DISCUSSION. 

A. L. Hatch — I have been very much interested in thi^s paper; it has ex- 
ceeded my expectations and shows much thought in its preparation. 
There is one point touched upon that I do not think has ever been carried 
out, that is the principle of not taking foreign varieties, but keeping one 
variety and continuing its cultivation and improvement. 

A. M. Ten Eyck — There is a man in France who saves seed and plants 
it, and by preventing cross fertilization keeps it pure. 

Prof. Goff — Wepractice that plan with vegetables, but with apples it is 
more difficult to do so, because they cross fertilize more easily. The 
bardinfsa of northern grown seeds is superior to soutiitrn grown. The 
HcMahon's "White is hardy in Wisconsin, while some other varieties are 
not. The Norway spruce grown in this state will be hardier than if grown 
south. 

F. E. Phoenix — It is an accepted fact that seeds are hardier grown in 
the north than in the south, and we ought not to lose sight of it in mak- 
ing our experiments. I do not believe that any twoindividualsof the same 
character, or similar, were ever raised from the same apple. I have never 
teen an instance of it. 

8-H. ,-- , 
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Question from prc^ram — la it possible to prevent cross- rertilization T 
Will varieties reproduce themselves, and if so how far? 

J. C. Plumb — Some people have tbe idea that we shall improve the race 
bj developing native fniits. After plantins crab apple seed for thirty 
years I have yet to know of a single native apple or good crab apple that 
has come from that line of planting;. It is said the Wealthy was grown 
from seed of the Cherry crab brought from the east, but I do not credit 
the statement notwithstanding the originator, Peter Gideon, says it is so. 
The Canada people have left off the term, crab, and say Sit>erian, instead. 
I wish we could do eo. I believe oar relief will come from cross fertiliza- 
tion. We do not get a superiority of the individual, owing to pre potency 
of the parent 

Q. Cannot that fixedness that is desirable in the individual I>ecome bet- 
ter established by prevention of cross- fertilization, and the pre potency of 
the parent in time to l>e overcome? 

A. I thinlc not. 

Prof. Goff — It is possible by covering the blossom and fertilizing with its 
own pollen, to prevent cross fertilization, but it is practicable only in a 
small way. Varieties will reproduce themselves if not the result of pre- 
vious crosses. If a seed be taken from fruit grown on a graft on a tree, 
the future plant will depend largely on past history. A cross must be 
flied by a long period of careful selection; a tomato, for instance, will re- 
quire five years before a variety becomes permanently fiaed in type. 

J. M. Smith — Is it possible to cross potatoes by planting tubers of differ- 
ent kinds in the same hill? I have beard it so stated but have never cred- 
ited it. 

Prof. Goff — It cannot be done, sports will occur but not a crossing; we 
are likely to have sports from the potato as well as from the plants.' 

Mr. Saunders — As a rule the longer time a variety has been in cultiva- 
tion the more tendency there is to broad variation. One gets out a new 
tbing and we sometimes hear of some one else, in arother part of the 
country, getting the same thing. 

F. K. Phoenix — Mr. Saunders, do not roses grown from sports finally 
revert to the original plant? 

Mr. Saunders — No. sir, they do not usually do so, although there may 
be instances in which they do. The nectarine is always a nectarine 
although it was originally a bud variation. 

Q.— Prof. Goff, is the idea advanced by Mr. Saunders corroborated by 
your otiservation ? 

A.— It is. 

Mr. Saunders — Fixedness comes from certain varieties; some will not 
stand with jou while others will go on indefinitely without change or re~ 
verting to the original stock. There are some interesting instances related 
of plants grown in pots; one example came out of a certain plant propa- 
gated by roots, the rooted plants reverted back while the cuttings 
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were the same as the origiDal plant; the cAuse of Its ao rerertine was be- 
cause it was not fixed in its character when sent out. 

J. M. Smith — Prof. off, what part of bones is lost by barning them? 

A. The nitrogen, the best part. 

Adjourned. 



Thubsdat Aftbbnooh. 

CouTention called to order by President Thayer. 

Motion made and adopted that the programme for the summer meeting 
be prepared by the secretary. 

J. C. Plumb — We have with us Mr. Lyon who wishes to present the 
subject of pomology. 

T. T. Lyon — I think I have remarked somewhat upon some points of 
this matter previously. The facte will be readily rect^nized by all that 
the Division of Pomology is comewbat oovel and at Srst its movementa 
wet« somewhat reslricted, by being narrowed to a smalt circle in its opera- 
tions. There seems to be no better way in which to meet its needs than to 
appeal to state societies; therefore the Pomologii'al Society has requested 
me to meet the state societies when convened in annual meeting. There 
is DO possibility that any adequate work on the subject of pomology can 
be published that will be in any way remunerative. The Division of Po- 
mology baa been galbering up catalogues published by the different nui^ 
serymen, and design publishing a list of synonyms and names that can be 
eent out broadcast over the country under the frank of the DivisioD. Any 
person wishing to identify a certain fruit under these namealha« now no 
way of so doing, and it is proposed to puHish a short description of the 
rarieties of fruits in connection with the name. 

These books cannot be published in sufficient numbers to send out to 
every one; a cop; can only be furnished to the members of the Pomological 
Society, but this society bas in view the object of benefiting the general 
public by being enabled to send them out broadcast. Pomology has an 
interest in lis relation to Horticulture, so also lias Forestry; these societies 
publish bulletins that can be sent out under the frank of the DiTiaion of 
Pomology or the Department of Agriculture; out of all these, and others 
I have not mentioned, may come niethods that may strengthen and secure 
members. 

The Division would ask of the state societies that they may collect in- 
formation and send direct to them instead of sending it hap'hazard or from 
single members. Just before I left home I wrote to the chief of the Di- 
vision, Mr. Van Demen, what had been gathered up from'different states 
and I asked him it it wonld not be possible to bring about some means to 
obtain the desired result, and out of all, elaborate some method by which 
the DlTieion may furnish some information that will be useful to alL 

O. J. Kellogg— I am in favor of aiding all we can as a society, indirid- 
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nallj and collectively and I understand that the work is going to be put in 
shape so we can get at it. 

T. T. Ljon — The Division is preimring to make was Bpecimens of fruits 
for the Columbian Exposition for the purpose of identifyinx fruits when 
out of seaeon. Thej have secured the services of Col. Brockett wba did 
BO well at the Paris expasilion in tha.t direction, and be iotends to gather 
different apecimens of the same varieties from different sections ao as to 
show the tendency to variability. The address of CoL Brocket is S307 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. 

O. J. Kellogg — I wish Mr. Lyon had given us this information before 
our tables had been stripped; we had some very fine specimens on exhibi- 

J. C. Plumb — I want to explain that all specimens of fruit must be per- 
fect as any indentation in an apple will show in the wax, consequently the 
gathering must be dene early in the fall. 

Secretary — The question of our summer meeting should be considered. 

Moved and carried that the location of summer meeting be left with the 
Executive Board. 

A. D. Darnes moved that the next annual meeting be held at someother 
point than Madison. 

A substitute to this motion was made and carried that it be left with the 
Executive Board for decision. 

J. C Plumb presented the following resolution; 

Whereas, Mr. T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., representing the 
Division of Pomology. United Slates Department of Agriculture, has pre- 
sented the desire of that department to enter into closer relations with the 
several state societies, for the purpose of advancing the great interest of 
pomology. 

Therefore, he it resolved. That we hereby endorse the work of the de- 
partment, as presented by Mr, Lyon, and instruct our recording secretary 
to communicate and cooperate with said department in all matters per- 
taining to the horticultural interests of this society. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned. 



Thursday Evening. 
Joint sessirn with agricullural society. 
President Thayer in the chair. 

Opened with music by the University Glee Qub. The hearty encores of 
the audience were responded to by a second and third song. 
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ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
Bt prof. J. W. LIVINGSTONE, Sparta. 

That the school-grounda should be made the most attractive place pos- 
sible, ioBtead of what they usually are, haa long been incorporated aa one 
of Ihe eEeential articlca of my pedagogical creed, To every man that aak- 
eth a reason of this faith that is in me, I give thia auawer: 

First. Man's (aste and character are in part fashioned by his surround- 
ingB. Surely the nakedness and diearinesa of the average school-yard 
must stusl ralher than stimulate a love for the beautiful; while the better 
tendencies of head and heart draw new life from environments marked by 
pnrity, taste, and refinement. 

Second. Beautiful surroundings render tbe school itaelf more attractive 
and Eeive aa a silent reminder that the rooms should be kept neat and in- 

Third. Increased interest on tbe part of pupila means added interest and 
readier aid on the part of patrons. 

Fourth, To enlist the boya and girls in improving and ornamenting the 
school grounds cultivate that egprit de corps which makes them more loyal 
to tbeschooland all its interests. They realize too some of the blessedness 
of helping mske things go. Will not Ibis public epirlt, cultivated in their 
little republic later on lead to loyalty in the broader citizenship of community 
state, and nation? 

Fifth. A beautiful schoolyard in a village or town means improved 
home yards and bettei kept lawns. 

Sixth. To children whoso parents have neither time nor means to pro- 
vide their homes witli things of beauty such a yard is a joy forever no 
nailer how bumble Ihe home, it gladly greets every effort to cheer and 
brighten thelifeof itschildren. 

Tbe growing interest in the ornamentation of school-grounds is evidenced 
by the institution and observation of Arbor Day. About eighteen years 
ago, the governor of Nebraska issued a proclamation for the observance of 
a day of tree planting. It is said "That' the sun' set on a rising generation 
o( twelve million of trees whtre in the morning had spread the last remains 
of the "American Desert." This child of Nebmsk a has become a general 
favorite in the sisterhood ot states. Thirty-sis states and territories an- 
nually call for the observation of a day in the adornment of public squares. 
tliorough fares, cburch-yards, and school grounds. Who can estimate how 
much this work is doing to render the homes of the coming generati on 
more wholesome and happy? 

Ten jearsof persistent, patient work have produced some results and 
■ome experience that maj prove Buggeative. I shall describe,the Dodge- 
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Tille School yard, and briefi; note some of the meiuis we employed to make 
tfae improvementa. 

The building is a brick structure, faces east, and has in front an acre of 
ground in the form of a square. A broad n'aik extends from the front 
door halt way down and tlien branches diagonally to each corner. From 
each aide of the front door a walk extendi around the building. 

The Srst thiug was to secure some trees from the neighboriag woods. 
These natire trees are far better than the more fancy and more tender onee 
procurable from the nursery. They are more hardj, grown t>etter, last 
longer. One can select trees of good form. They can be transplaDted 
promptly and carefully; hence trees very much larger than those from the 
nursery, may be taken with safety. Thus, fully five years growth may be 
saved in bard wood trees, and the desired beauty and utility secured that 
much earlier. Our tree favorites are the elm, the hard maple and the lin- 
den. Each has naturally a handsome form, as well as beautiful foliage. If 
the soU is suitable, a lordly pine should have a place. About a dozen triees 
furnish all the shade needed, without injuring the grass. 

The beauty of the sod must be preserved, for it is the real setting of the 
whole. The lawn was made according to directions found in a book on 
gardening. A thin coating of land plaster each spring, man; times repaid 
its cost by the increasedrichnessofcoloringaad rapidity of growth quickly 
Been in the velvety carpet. 

A hedge of arbor vitee was run from each comer of the building to cut 
off the back yard. The north wing of the building is set some twelve feet 
back from the front line of the main part. This left a triangular piece of 
ground between the building and the walks. The angle formed by the 
building is just north of the tower. In this shady nook we built a rockery 
of white spar and filled it with ferns from the woods. Around its base is a 
bed of fuchsias bordered with sweet alyssum, which looked very pretty 
against the green and white background. Near the center of the trianglo 
was a bed of choice loses. Planted near the rockery and close to the waU 
is a Virgina creeper, which reaches now nearly to the eaves, and forms for 
six months each year, a handsome drapery of foliage. A Queen of the 
Prairie rose near by, stands almost twenty feet in height and bore two 
summers since, over five hundred roses. When well fed with a fertilizer, 
this old favorite blooms abundantly and sends up strong new wood for the 
following year. Near the corner of the building are a clematis jackmani 
and a clematis Candida. These hardy varieties flower freely — often when 
at their best, the foli^^ is fairly hidden by the profusion of showy 



On the main part of the building is another Virginia creeper. Each 
year some rapid and strong'growing annual was planted near the door. 
The cobea soaodens won our favor on account of its rapid growth, fine 
foliage, and large bell shaped flowers. 

The flower beds on the lawn are each about four and one-half feet in 
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diameter. Two of these are usually beds of ehowj geraniuma aa nothing 
haa proved more eathlactorj. A bed of coleus or some bright and steadj- 
blooming annual is attractive, but our favorite was a bed of choice pangiea 
furoiebed the school by the Wisconsin " i'ansy Kong," Brother Toole of 
Baraboo. 

There were also several rustic baskets and four large iron vases. A very 
durable and attractive basket 19 made as follows: Get a kerosene barrel, 
cut out about eis. inches of the middle and thus make two good sized tubs. 
Give them a coat of dull paint and then cover them with tolerably straight 
branches running parallel to the staves. The sticks should be about an 
inch in diameter, and should retain their bark, put thesb so that the out- 
line of the tub may have a serrate form on both top and bottom. 
Trim with wild grape-vine and give the whole a coat of oil, or 
else a coat of dark brown paint. Set the tub on a. post about eigh- 
teen inches hJKh, and weave around the stump some large strong grape- 
vines so twisted aa to form a good broad base. The vines will twist into 
almost any shape if cut while the sap is in them. Another very neat 
basket is made in a similar way by cutting the top of the tub in scalloped 
form, and then neatly cover with cedar bark. 

I must not forget, however, the thing of most interest to the little peo- 
ple. It ia a large rustic bird house on a twenty-foot walnut pole. This is 
the summer house of the blue-birds and martins, to which thej receive 
from the children cordial welcome every spring. 

In Sparta the outlook for an attractive yard was rather discouraging. 
The high school is set upon a knoll of sand which looked bare and un- 
promising. However, there were some handsome elms and oaks; and the 
natural slope from the building was well-suited for a lawn — if the grass 
could only be coaxed to grow. 

The matt«T was quietly agitated among the boys and girls, and they 
were soon enthusiastically in favor of improving the grounds. The boys 
of the gradualing class took a twenty-flve dollar job and turned the pro- 
ceeds into the decorating fund. Pupils and teachers soon gave all the 
money needed. A citizen, who was excavating a large cellar, donated 
fifty loadsof good soil. Sandholes were filled; the grade in front of the 
building was improved; a large surface was neatly sodded; the rest of the 
yard was treated to a liberal coating of land plaster and ashes, and then 
grassseed was raked in. Threelargeirou vases were purchased and several 
rustic baskets were made. An abundance of basket and bedding plants 
were procured from the La Crosse greenhouses. 

On Saturday there were plenty of willing hands t« sift the soil, to help 
make flower beds, to set up rustic baskets, to rake up and wheel away 
refuse rubbish, to dig up plantains and dandehons. 

Soon the yard presented an improved appearance and attracted the at- 
tention of passers by. The chronic croaker leaned on the fence long 
enough to watch the work and to encourage with the assurance that those 
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plants would soon be stolen or destrojed and tbat oar labor would be 
wasted and the bare sand-bank would agoia come to the surface. Re- 
membering tbe failure of the like dire prophecies from the croaker's 
brother who lives farther south, his words were unheeded. The appear- 
ance of the amoothlf shaven lawn, tbe neatly trimmed trees, the handsome 
flower beds and the rustic baskets were a aummer's joy. Some of our 
plants are being " wintered over" by pupils and friends who have plants 
of their own. With this nueleusfor the new season the Sparta young peo- 
ple expect to go on with renewed hope and make their school grounds 
handsomer than before. 

" But all this costs money, time and patience." Yes, oil these, but the 
investment pays large dividends. To note the educative influence on the 
children, to observe the effect on the home yards, to find that the very 
roughest boy wDl carefully protect the flowers from injury, to see how 
proud the patrons become of our school yard, to enjoy the wondering 
surprise of the stranger when told that no plunt is ever maliciously in- 
jured or stolen, to realize that such a yard proves &n effective object les- 
son to some fellow workers — these are eome of the returns. 

To the teacher looking at the dreary barrenness of the average school 
yard, or with pain noting the marks of depravity that too often mar school 
premises, discouragins indeed is the outlook. But a bed of bright flowers 
greeting tbe eye with beauty and filling the air with fragrance — a single 
vine whose drapery gives to the bare walls grace and comttines, must - 
prove the beginning of better things. As the famous Eucalj-ptou tree, 
planted in the marshy soil of many a malarial region, has cleiiQsed the air, 
BO may a few trees planted amid this dreary barrenness help to cleanse the 
moral atmosphere and render it more wholesome, helpful and bracing. 

At any rate, a purpose to brighten and beautify the school grounds will 
always meet with words of kindly encouragement; and an attempt once 
inaugurated will ever find cheerful helpers. 



President Thayer — It has been our custom to invite criticism or remarks 
upon papers read at these sessions and we invice you, tonight, to partici- 
pate in discussion. The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society has laid out 
a large amount of work for the coming World's Fair and we are also pre- 
paring to celebrate Arbor Day. 

A. L. Hatch — The paper ia bo good that we do not like to detract from it 
hj any remarks. 

Qentleman in Audience — The farmer, I believe, is given tbe privilege of 
thinking twice, and this paper, so beautifully written, carries me back 'to 
the years of my childhood and tbe school-house where I attended school 
forty years ago, where thirty-five children attended schooL Compare that 
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with tfie present school-hoasee vhere our children ko. Ought the^ not to 
improve ? And do they anj faster than we did when we went to the little 
■chool-house forty yean ago and turned our bocka to the red hot stove ? A 
thought comes to me that we farmers might have the monej for improving 
our school grounds, that is now used for district libraries which are a nui- 
sance, for books are so plenty without them, and so cheap, that " he who 
rens may read." 

Secretary —I want to tell yon there are some school grounds in our state 
that ore really beautiful, and we wish to do more in that direction. A 
'Committee has been appointed by the State Horticultural Society to pre- 
pare a circular and program for use in our pubhc schools for Arbor Day 
obserrauce, and I am very glad that able paper was presented br Frot. 
Livingstone. 

A. A. Arnold — Daring my life I have made a great many mistakes, and 
Tve no doubt many people can look back and see mistakes they have made, 
but there is one thing I have done, and I hope you will not think me egotis- 
tical when I say I do not think I made a mistake. When I first went onto 
my farm I set out two miles of shade trees. I can tell you those long rows 
of trees are an ornament, and I am proud to think I put them there. I can 
set out a tree and make it tive. When you set a tree be careful to digltnp 
without injuring the rootlets, then dig the hole and set a little deeper in the 
ground than it stood before, then with proper mulching to keep the soil 
moist about the roots, there will be no trouble in making it grow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 



REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
AND RESOLUTIONS. 



REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

Mr. President and Jfemiera of the Wiaaomin State Horticultural So- 
ciety — In accordance with the organic act of this Society, I take pleasure 
in preeentiog tUia annua] report while we celebrate the twentj-first aibiual 
meeting of a Bociety which by its work and workers, now takes first rank 
with sister societies. 

A few of the old mBmberd who helped to organize the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural society are with ua to day, and are juat as earneat aa twenty 
years ago, when they looked forward to this date. Some have moved from 
our state and some have passed on where flowers cared for by celestial 
hands are ever open to their immortal vision. 

To the fruit growers of Wisconsin this liaa not been one of general fruit- 
age, though in some sections the crop ot apples, as well as «mall fruita 
have been exceptionally good, and prices of apples above the average. 

The extreme heat and excessive moisture in some parts of our state, 
hastened the ripening of strawberries, as well as the great cause of prema- 
ture decay, as they were forced upon the market. Blackberries and rasp- 
berries in some localities suffered some from drouth, while in other loca- 
tions, with adapted soil and good cultivation, the crop has been up to the 
average in price and quality. 

TRIAL STATIONS. 
Early in the spring the committee appointed to take charge of experi- 
mental work or trial stations met st the rooms of Prof. Henry, state uni- 
versity, and decided on the plan of work where to locate three stations as 
well as form of contract between the parties and the state society. While 
E. S. Goff, professor of horticulture, was to have immediate charge of thia 
work, the stationa are to be under the patronage and direction of the State- 
Horticultural Society. April 18th last your secretary, in company with 
Prof. Qoff. visited Weyauwega, Waupaca county, Sparta, Honroe county, 
and Ithaca, Richland county, where suitable sites were found and con- 
tracts drawn up between this society, A. L, Hatch, M. A. Thayer and 
Oeorge Harding, which contracts are for your approval. Prof. Ooff has 
viidted those stations and made report at our summer meeting. 
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SEMIANNUAL MEETING. 

The semiaanual meeting was held ia the court house at Black River 
FkUb, JocksoD countj, June 2S-27, during the time of our moat ezcessire 
hot weather. The long diataace awaj from maoj former exhibitors and 
the hurrying time, picking and niarlneting fruit, kept some at home who 
expected to attend this meeting. The citizen] of Blaclc River Falis greeted 
ua with generous hospitalitj and good audience. 

*Ear1y in August lost I sent out the following circular to nearly 400 
prominent farmers and fruit growers in our state. 

The replies to these que^tious have given ui a vast amount of informa- 
tion relative to the horticulture of Wisconsin and many of the letters 
would make, if published, a valuable feature in our volume of Transao- 
tJons. 

As a synopsis of some I present the following as indicative of answen 
toalL' These replies have brought to this office the names of nearly 150 
fruit growers who have for the first time received the program of our an- 
nual meeting. We are thus put in closer relation to those who are inter- 
ested in our work. To many of these I have written personal letters. 

The clerical work and correspondence has mora than doubled during the 
past year, and the call for our reports is largely on the increase, and judg' 
ing from letters received, are highly appreciated. This to me is gratifying 
as showing how we stand as related to other societies, and in some sense 
expreesive of our work and progress in horticulture. 

January Bth last, on the request of Warren Qray, of Darlington, I at- 
tended the Institute at that place, and during the noon recess assisted in 
organizing The La Fayette County Horticultural Society. The society ad- 
journed to meet at the court house on January 17th, when they fmlher 
perfected the organization for progressive work in horticulture. 

I am hopeful that with the increased list of fruit growers who have been 
put in communication with this office, our work may be broadened, and 
that a number of similar societies may be organized during the coming 

In concluding this report I wish to thank E. S. Qofl, professor of horti- 
culture, not only for the work he is doing at the Station, but for his inter- 
est manifest in the affairs of our society. From W. H. Morrison^ superin- 
tendent of the farniers' institutes and from the secretary of the state 
agricultural society, both Mr. Newton and Hr, True, I have always received 
that kind consideration which unites the bond of harmony necessary to 
advance the agricultural and horticultural interests of our state. 

I therefore trust that the work before us at this our annual meeting, will 
receive our earnest united consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. s. Hoxm, 

Secretary. 

•TUselrcular irlUba found undor the head o( " Horlioultural Infopmntlon." \iim' 
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MHAKCIAL AOCOiraT. 

WisoooMit State Horficuttural Society, to B. S, Uoxie, secretary: 
Dr. 

Postage t48 00 

Printing and stationery 80 51 

Nursery stock for stations 61 89 

Express charges 1140 

Miscellaneous 63 13 

Salary 300 00 

$499 0» 



Beceived on salary f335 00 

Received OQ expenses ; 176 96 ■ 

Balancedueon salary ;, 76 00 

Balance due on expenses. 22 06 



TREASURER'S REPORT. . 

To the officers ajid m.embers of tlie Wisconaiti State Horticultural Socieiyi 
Your treasurer submits the following reportr 

Feb. 4, 1800. Amountin treasury $188 81 

Feb. 5, 1890. Received ot state treasurer GOO 00 

Feb. 7, 1800. Received of J. M. Suiitli for excess of voucher 

No. 7 4 45 

Feb. 8, 1890. Received of secretary, membership dues 88 00 

March 1, 1890. Received of secretary, membership dues 7 00 

June as, 1800. Received of state treasurer 500 00 

June 37, 1890. Received of secretary, membership dues 15 00 

Totalfromall sources $1,218 83 

Total disbursement (1 ,009 60 

Amount on hand 238 73 

$1,2«M 
Respectfully submitted, 

VIE H. CAMPBELL, 

Treaaurtrt 
February 8, 1891. 



D,y.l,.ed.vCt)l)3lC 
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disburseuents. 

Toiic^r No. 91. Hirschinger, Chas., premiuma t-tO 00 

93. Jeffrey, Geo. , premiums 19 OO 

93. Peffer, Geo, P.,preraimna 26 00 

94. Hatch, A. L., premiums 18 BO 

95. Chappel, F. n., premiums 5 50 

9t(. Oale, Isaac, premiums 6 60 

87. Ozanne, James, premiums 1 BO 

98. Gibson, Hollis, premium 1 CH> 

99. Springer, William, premium M) 

100. Converse, D. G, railroad fare I GO 

1. Gibson, Hollis, premiums for Waupaca Horti- 
cultural Society 15 00 

3. HaTiland, Dora S., prize essaj and expenses . 11 19 

3. Edwards, J. M., account of board bill S 00 

4. Hoxie, B. a., sec., salary balanceof year 1889 75 00 

5. Hoaie, B. S., expenses of year 1889.,.. 7 98 

6. Adams, Mias Nora F., prize essay 1000 

7. Smith, J. M., expenses 42 08 

8. Kellogg, Mies E., premiums B 00 

9. Hoiie, B. S., expense account 20 00 

10. Hoxie, B, S., board bill for members 46 2B 

11. Parkburst, V. R., watchman for fruit room . 6 00 

12. Peaselee, J. B.,expeDsesfrom Cincinnati, O.. 83 40 
IS. Hoxie, B. S.,ezppnBestoBarabooconT'ention. 8 80 

14. Adams, Miss E. B., premiums S 00 

15. Tuthill, Mrs, E. M., reporter at Sparta con- 

tention 9 45 

16. Campbell, Vie H., expenses to Baraboo and 

incidentals for society work 6 68 

17. Smith, J. M., expenses on experimental 

station committee 11 40 

18. Phillips, A. J., expenses to Janesville horti- 

cultural meeting 10 93 

19. Smith, J. M., expenses to Janes ville.horticul- 

tnral meeting 5 00 

20. Hoxie, B. S., expenses and bills for nursery 

stock 60 00 

ai. Wisconsin State Agricultural society, report- 
ing winter meeting 20 00 ■ 

£8. Hoxie, B. 8. , expenses for nursery stock 10 48 

23. Hoxie, B. 8., one quarter salary as secretary. 75 00 
34. Hoxie, B. S., paid for nursery stock for ex- 
perimental stations SS 6S 

2S. Hoxie, B. S., account of expenses ,W 18 ■ 
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Voucher Na 36. Huntley, Mrs. Daniel, expenaes ati delegate to 

summer meeting 10 70 

27. Order destrojed 

38. Smith, J. M II 10 

29. Gale, A. I., expenses as delegate toanmtner 

meeting 10 4fi 

80. Bamiltoa, H., expenBes as delegate to sum- 

mer meeting 13 60 

81. Sargent, Mrs. E., expenses as delegate to 

summer meeting 4 60 

82. Thayer, M. A., expenses as delegate to sum- 

mer meeting 4 60 

38. Adams, B. F., expenses to summer meeting B 00 

84. Harden, F. A., expeases as delegate to sum- 

mer meeting 8 68 

85. Wakefield, J., expenses as delegate to sum- 

mer meeting .', 6 87 

86. Holmes, W. H., expenses as delegate to sum- 

mer meeting 9 93 

87. Eellc^g, Geo. J. , premiums 6 00 

38. Hanchett, Geo, & Son, premiums 4 00 

89. Gale, Isaac & Son, premiums It 00 

40. Thayer, U. A., premium 1 00 

41. Head, J. C, premiums ; 7 00 

42. Price, Mrs. W. T., premium 1 GO 

43. Marsh, Mrs. John, premium 1 00 

44. Oibfaart, Mrs. Sarah, premium 1 00 

4D. Crosbj, Mrs. J. P.. premium I 50 

46. Jones, Mrs. Sam, premium t 00 

47. Thayer, Mrs. M. A., premium (1 50 

46. Dnxburj, Mrs, Marr, premiums 2 00 

49, Hoxie, B. 8., expenses to summer meeting.. . 08 

50, Campbell, Vie H., 'expenses to summer meet- 

ing 11 88 

51, Hoxie, B. S., one-quarter salary as secretary. 76 00 

62. Hoxie, B. S., postage and stationary 18 80 

53. Hoxie, B. S., expenses to Chicago 12 84 

64, Thayer, M. A., expenses to Chicago 17 70 

65, Campbell, Vie H.. reporting and transcrib- 

ing, summer meeting 10 00 

56. Hoxie, B. 3, , one-quarter salary as secretary. 76 00 

Total disborsemente to February 4, 1890 $1,009 60 

Amount on hand February 4, 1890 238 72 

VIE H. CAMPBELL, 



I)>etuttrer. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBIT. 

To the Prendent and Members of the State Horticultural Society.- 

Your committee od Award of Premiiima respectfully report as follows: 

For the largest and best collection of apples, not le»a than ten Tarietiee, 
the committee Bnd three entries, and award to 

Charles Hirechinger, the first premium |8 00 

A. L. Hatch, second 8 00 

Geo. Jeffrey, third 4 00 

Best collection of Seedling apples, not less than ten varieties, 

Charles Uirschinger, first (S OO 

No eecond. 

Best collection of Russian apples, new varieties, not less than five, 

A. L. Hatch, first *5 00 

Geo. Jeffrey, second 8 00 

Best collection of pears, 

Gea Jeffrey, first $3 00 

No second. 

Best show of grapes fit for table use, 

Isaac Gale & Son, first. $3 00 

No second. 

Best plate of winter apples, 

O. A. Hatch, first (1 00 

Cbas. Hirscliinger, eecond 50 

Best plate seedlings, 

Ohas. Hirschinger, first |1 00 

F. H. Chappel, eecond 60 

Beet plate Russians, 

A. L. Hatch, first |1 00 

Cbas. HirschinKer, second BO 

Your committee find that the Waupaca County Horticultural Society 
have made a large and very beautiful exhibit of seedlings, and recommend 
that the society be awarded a premium of five dollars on account of such 
exhibit. Also that said society be awarded fifty cents for best plate exhibit 
of winter apples. 

We further recommend that the same society be awarded a premium of 
five dollars for an exhibit of four plates of the best Wolf river apples ever 
shown on the tables of this society. 
Adopted. 

J. M. Edwasdb, 
Wbrdbh Reynolds, 
B. J. COK. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BROWN COUNTY H. & A. SOCIETY. 

Office or the Secretaey, 
Jaouary 8, 1891. 
The Secretarj respectfully submits the followiQg rcporC of the trans- 
actions of the Society for the year ending December 21, 1890: 

1. HVKriNQS. 

During the year the Society has held nine regular monthly business 
sessions at times and places as follows: 

January 4th — Annual meetiiii{ at the Business Men's rooms inthecity 
of Green Bay. 

February 1st — R«'giilar monthly meeting at Business Men's rooms. 

April 5th — Regular monthly meeting at Business Men's rooms. 

May 31st — At the residence ot William Finnegan, town of Howard. 

June 28th — Annual Strawberry Festival, on the premises of President 
John M. Smith, Green Bay. * 

August 2d ^ Deferred July meeting at the residence of Thomas Wiahart, 
town of De Fere. 

August 30th — Regular monthly meeting in the grove on the premises of 
J. D. McAllister, town of Howard, near Mills Centre. 

September 37th — At the residence of Daniel Odell, town of Howard. 

November S3nd — At the residence of President Smith, Green Bay. 

n. Topics Discossed and Busi.ness Transacted. 

At Vie January Meeting:— Annual Raports Rendered — Officers Elected. 

February Meeting : — Preparatory Spring Work — What is to be done; 
How is it to be done; When should it be done. W. Reynolds appointed 
Delegate to the Annual Convention of the Slate Societies. Esecutive Com- 
mittee instructed to "make provisions for the Farmers' Institute. 

April Meeting: — Discussion of the question, "What is necessary in the 
preparation of the land tor good crops."— Paper entitled, " Successful Men 
at the Institutes.'' — Proposition to add to our regular business programme 
a Juvenile Department favorably considered. 

ifayJfeed'ng.-— Subject discussed: The Cultivation of Com and Pota 
toes.— Original Paper, "The Successful Career of a Dutiful Son."— First 
exercises of the Juvenile Department. 

June Meeting: — f:^t this meeting several memberB of the Grand Chute 
Horticultural Society were present. General themes considered, "Small 
Fruits in relation to the Perfect Home," {!) A Living Necessity. (3) A 
Heaven Given Luxury, (3) A Peerless Embellishment,- OrigiiuU Papers bjy 
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Lady Visitors and Members; The Work of the Horticulturist. — What 
Fartuers can do for their ChUdren,— Home Decorations.— Juvenile Exer- 

Jvly Meeting, Aug. 3 : — Drainage,— Original Paper, "My Obeerrations 
in California." — Juvenile Eierciaea. 

AuguBt Meeting. — Harvesting and Marketing Farm Producta, — Exer- 
cisea of Juvenile Department including an original Essay on Moral and 
Intellectnal Culture. 

S^temher Jlfertin(j;— Subject proposed for consideration, "Brov?n 
County Crops for 1890."— Not discuased because of the few members 
present. 

November Meeting: — Batiea, Labors and Entertainments appropriate to 
Farmers' Households during the Winter Season. 

Throughout the year the discussions have been carried on with interest, 
and the meetings have uniformly been occasions of profit and enjoyment. 

III. UEUBEESHIP. 

Two members only have been added to our active membership during 
tiie year, making the present number about aixty-five. 

Fifty-one of this number are at present in good standinf; upon the So- 
ciety's Ledger. These, with two life members and about a dozen liated aa 
honorary, make up the male membenihip as just estimated. 

IV. BOOKS, SEEDS. 

A large invoice of garden seeds was received from the Agricultural de- 
partment in the early spring, embracing every variety wanted for garden 
planting. They came in packages varying in numtier of the same kind of 
seed from 10 to 150. Postal notice was immediately issued to all the mem- 
bers of the society inviting them to be present at the Buainess Men's rooms 
on the 20tli of April and share in the distribution. 

The usual quota of the Publications of the State Hcrticultuial and Agri- 
cnltural. society's have been received and distributed, embracing: (1) 
Transactions of the State Horticultural Society for 18B0. (2) Wiscongia 
Farmers' Institutes No. 4, a most valuable production, styled by W. H. 
Morrison, Superintendent, "A Hand Book of Agriculture," a title truly 
descriptive, and of which it ia amply worthy. (3) Transactions of the 
State Agricultural Society, vol. 27, 1889. (4) Sixth Annual Report of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station 1880. Productions worth in the aggre- 
gate, ten times the annual dues of this society. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOE THE ENSCING) YEAR. 

President — J. M. Smith. 

Vice President— W. Harold Woodnuft. 

Secretary — Werden Reynolds. 

Treasurer — Fred B. Warren. Werden Rbtsolds, 

9-H. Secrttarv. 



aecrtiarv, , 
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REPORT OF LAFAYETTE COUNTY HOBTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This Society was first organized on Januarj 6th, 1891, at Darlington, with 

the aseietance of B. 8, Hoiie. The officers then elected wera as follows: 

President — Warren Qray, Darlington, Wis. 

Secretary — Milford Jenka, Darlington, Wis. 

Treasurer — John Eogers, Darlington, Wis. 

Trustees — N. J. Thompson, Darlington, Wis.. Geo. Russell, Darlington, 
Wis., and O. W. Stephenson, Lamont, Wis. 

A meeting was held in Darlington, on January ITth, at which time the 
organization was more fully completed. 

Our next meeting will he held March 18th, 1891. Our memtjership is 
small in regard to numbers but we are very much in earnest, 

UlLFOBD JbHKS, 



ANNtlAL EEPOET OF THE JANE8VILLE HORTICtTLTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

It is impossible to make an interesting report, for the reason that 80 lit- 
tle enthusiam has been shown by the members of our meeting the past 
Tear. Several meetings have lieen held during the year, the one on March 
S5th being the most noted. Our society is now twenty-four years old and 
its list of membership inclades many of the best citizens we tiave here. 
We hare thirty life members, ten annual, and thirteen honorary. We 
have a balance in our treasury and no debts. Mr. Geo. J. Eellogg repres- 
ented our society at the state meeting last year, and was re-elected as a 
delegate to represent this society at the state meeting next year. 

The officers of the society for 1891 are: 

Presiitent — Geo. J. Eellogg. 

Vice-President— Dr. O, P. Robinson. 

Secretary — E. B. Heimstreet. 

Treasurer — Dr. J. B. Whiting. 

Trustees: D. E. FlSeld, Dr. O. P. Robinson, I. C. Sban, John B. Ben- 
nett, J. J. R. Pease, B. Spence. 

A spring institute waa held at Janesville on March 25th, at the council 
rooms, three sessions being held during the day and the following pro- 
gramme wab carried out: 

10 A. M. — Evergreens, Protection and Ornament — J. C. Plumb, Hil- 
ton, and Robt. Lilbum, Eimerald Grove. 

11 A. M. — Blackberries, Raspberries and Currants. Free for all. Ques- 
tion box, 

1 P. M. sharp — Orchards in Hard Places — A. J. Phillips, West Salem. 
Farmers' Orchards — H. Tarrant, L. L. Olds, Clinton; Dr. J. Ttaiker, 
Clinton; Loten Finch, La Prairie. 
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3 P. U. — Seedling Strawberries — F. 8. Loudon, JanesviUe, and P. 
Crosby, Clinton. 

a^OP, M. — Spraying for Insects and Apple Scab— Prof, E. S. Goft, 
Hadisou, and the Use of Commercial fertilizers. 

8:15 P. M. — Strawberries from a Farmer's Standpoint — B. F. Sayre, 
Fnlton; E. J. 8cofield, Hanover; J. B. Soiith, Clinton. 

4 P.M. — Commercial Fertilizers — J. M. Smith, president Wis. S. H. 
Society, Orcen Bay; F. S. Loudon, E. J. ScoSeld, H. Daverkosen, Janes- 
Tille. 

7 P. M. — Drapes for the Farmer and City Oarden — J. 3. McOowan, 
F. S. Lawrence and Dr. O. P. Bobinson, JanesviUe. 

7;SD P. M, — Qardeningfor Profit — J. M. Smith, Green Bay, president 
W. S. H. S. 

8 P. M. — House Plants, Winter and Summer — Walter Helms, Hra. 
Pill and Mrs. J. L. Ford, JanesviUe. 

8:30 P. M. — Shade Trees for Street, Lawn and Cemetery, Alei Oraham, 
Janes ville, 

DiacuseioDS and questions foUowed each speaker, and a very pleasant day 
was passed. 

E. B. HcniSTEEET, 

Secretary. 



REPORT OP THE GRAND CHUTE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

niis society has done some excellent work the past year. The members 
show an increaeihg interest in the culture of small fruits, especially straw- 
berries, Many varieties are grown, but more of the Wilson and Crescent 
than any other kinds. The Jessie does splendidly with some {j^owers, 
while others do not like it. The Uanchester and Sharpless do well in 
many gardens. Raspberries are also grown for home use, and by some 
for market. Nearly all the members are growing grapes; vines set two 
years ago bore fruit last season. 

Out meetings have been held quarterly the past year, and were instruc- 
tive and interesting, and the attendance larger than formerly. The straw- 
berry festival in July and the grape festival in October have become es- 
tablished features of the year. The July meeting was one of great inter- 
est and also the largest meeting ever held by this society. 

The annual meeting was held January 1st. The election of officers re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. B. Johnston, president; A. H. Burch, treasurer. 
Mas. D. Hdntlet, 

Seeretarp. 
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REPORT OF THE SPARTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. MONBOB 
COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 

Sparta, Janoarj 81, 1891. 

The past year has been a very prosperooB one for this society. We now 
have over one hundred active memlwra. 

The average of small fruit has been increased nearly fifty per cent, the 
past year, and from the fact that the crop of 1800 was large, and good 
prices were realized, no doubt the increase the coming year will be nearly 
as large. 

The leading fruits grown are the blackberry, raspberry and strawberry. 

The annual winter meeting was held January 30, lB91,at Good Templars 
ball, in this city. 

It was an all day meeting, with a banquet at 1 o'clock. 

The attendance was large, much interest was manifeated, and a large 
number from La Croese and other counties were present. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year; 

M. A. Thayer — President. 

George Hanohett — Vice President. 

L. S. Fisher — Secretary. 

C. E. Hanchett — Treasurer. 

Executive committee: Z, K. Jewett, Will Hanchett, Mrs. James David- 
eon, Urs. T. B Tyler, Mrs. J. T. Sargent, Mrs. T. G. Gould. Mrs. A. Zewett. 

Delegates to the state society: M. A. Thayer, A. F. Brandt, Will Mo- 
Bride, A. Jewett, E. W. Babcock. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. S. Fishes, 

Seoretofy. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF RIPON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society held its annual meetings January 31, 1891, and elected the 
following officers for the year: 

President— L, G, Kellogg. 

Vice President— Mrs. L. K. Hood. 

Secretary — A. 8. Crooker, 

Treasurer— E. Woodruff. 

Meetings of this society are held on the third Wednesday of each month 
in winter, but dunng the busy season they are not held regularly. Nearly 
all the members are engaged in growing the small fruits. Our society 
now numbers thirty-four active members. 

A. S. Gbookbb. 



Bipon. Wis., February 17, 1891. 

D,y.l,.ed.vCt)l>^IC 
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The following ia the list of officers of the Freedom Horticultural Society 
elected at annual meeting February 19, 1801 : 
President — Leonard Roser. 
Secretary— Cliarles HirHchinger. 
Treasurer — George Armbraster. 
Execntiye Committee: H. Yoll, Chae. Clark and F. Bowen. 

CHAJtUS HiRSCBINaKR, 

Heeretarjf. 



EEPOET OF OMRO HOBTICULTDEAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, WIS. 

The officers for this society for the year 1891 are ae follows: 

John Li. Fisk — President. 

G. O. Morton — Vice-President. 

P. H. Merrill— Secretary. 

Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven — Treasurer. 

Executive committee — O. W. Babcook, L. C, Booth and J. J. Baldry, 

P. H. MERfilLL, 

Secretarj/. 



ANNUAL BEPOET WAUKESHA COUNTY HORTICULTintAL 
SOCIETY. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Waukesha County Horticultural so- 
ciety was held January 5, 1801. At which term the following officers were 
elected: 

Pteeideiit— Alex Cook. 

Vice-Preeldent— A. W. B. Dey. 

Secretary — Isaac Gale. 

Treasurer— A. J. Gale. 

Executave Committee— G. T. Teffer, O. P. Clinton, S. Eales. 

Our society held a cummer meeting July 10. The exhibit of small 
fruit was good with the exception of strawberries being out of aeascm for 
them. Aleo a fine show of flowers and vegetables. Prof. GofF and Hon. 
B. F. Adams of Madison, also Ma Tramp of Geueeee, gave us very intereet- 
Ing and instructive papers, which with the remarks of our president, 
made the evening session one of very much interest to those present. 
Ibj^c Gale, 
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FREMONT HOETICULTDEAL SOCIETY. 

We have about twent; members; the officers for the coming year are: 

President ~ C. F. Eaton. 

Vice President— Paul Soheisser. 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer — J. Steiger. 

Executire Committee — H. Spiadler, W. A. Springel, Q. W. Hohnes. 

Delegatee State Society— J. Wakefield, Mrs. J. Wakefield. 

The different varieties of strawberries for general cultivation being. 
Crescent, Wilson, Captain Jack, Sharpless. 

No one seemed disposed to say a word in favor of the Jeeaie ot Bnbuoh. 

The Jeeaie has not proved a success with our members. In short, we feel 
like going slow on all new varieties. 

J. Wai 



WAUPACA COUNTY HORTICULTDRiL SOCIETY. 

Thi) annual meeting of our society was held January 16, 1891; the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

Preijident- G. W. Ta^att. 

Vice President — Albert Smith. 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer— Ju. Jenney. 

Executive Committee— A. 8. Bennett, Pred Harden, P. Watt^wn. 

Ddegatee State Society— J. Wakefield, Hollis Gibson. 

We still have about fifty members, a large share of whom take mooh 
interest in our proceedings, our meetings are interesting and qoite well at- 
tended. ACour lastmeeting tbeBenDavisapplewasvoteddown. . It wm 
considered too tender for this climate, 

A few of our Waupaca County Seedlinga were on exhibition, and were 
pronounced very nice and tempting. 

J. Wakbfibu>, 



REPORT OF SAUK COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FOB 
THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 11th, 1890. 

At this last annual meeting the following officers were elected for the 
year ending December 11th, 1811: 
President — Wm. Toole, of Baraboo. 
Vice President— D. £. Palmer, of Fairfield. 
Secretary — A. Clark Tuttle, of Baraboo. 
^eaaurer — Geo. Townsend, of Baraboo. 
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Ezecntire Committee — Wm, Fox, obairman, of Baraboo; lire. F. Jotm- 
80I1, of Baraboo; Hrs. Geo. Mariott, of Baraboo; Cbaa. Hirachinger, of 
Baraboo; M. T. Nenell, of DeltOD. 

Tbo Sauk County Agricultural and Horticultural societies held a joint 
oonTention commencing February lltb, 1890. Tbe horticultural portion 
commenced at 7:30 P, M. with a short addresB by Prea, Toole, in which he 
spoke of the increased interest, and offered suggestions for future work, 

Mrs. Maggie Eelley then road a paper on Pansies, followed by an eesay 
by Hisa Nora Adams, of Evansville, eutitled, " Trees and Shrubs of Wis- 
consin. " Prof. E. S. GoS then gave hie highly interesting talk on " Apple 
Scab," aided by diograma, etc. This was followed by a poem by Mias 
Cora Davis, of Baraboo. The "High School March" rendered by quar- 
tette from high school choir, closed the evenings entertainment. 

Fbbbuart 12th, P. M. 

M. C. Waite, of Baraboo, opened the session with " Paper on Begonias." 
D. F. Sayre, of Fulton, Wis., read a paper entitled, " The Besidences of 
the Farm." Next was a paper from Mrs. F. Johnson, of Baraboo, " Trials 
and Triumphs of Small Fruit Amateur." Mrs. Campbell, of Bvansville, 
read her rural novelette entitled, " The House That Jack Built," Pres. 
Toole concluded the aeasion with some remarks on "Bolbe for Winter 
Blooming." 

Fbbruahy I3tb, A. H. 

State Secretary Hozie opened this session witii a paper entitled, " Pro- 
gressive Horticulture." M. T. Newell, of Dalton, followed with his " Ez- 
periencea in Small Froit Culture." Wm. Fox then read a paper on " Grape 
Diseasee." Cfaas. Hirschinger, ended the session, with his talk '* On Pick- ' 
ing. Packing, Keeping and Marketing Apples." A resolution was passed 
asking Hr, Orange Newell, the originator of the Orange Winter, to change 
the name of that apple to Newell'a Winter. Mr. Newell endorsed tbe 
change. 

Membership enrolled this last year is twenty-two, Annual fee, twenty- 
five cents. 

Thia past season has been a aucceeaful one for the fruit growers of this 
county. Tbe apple crop waa not generally good, but some orchards bore 
well. D. E. Palmer realized in the neighborhood of ft.OOO.from his applet), 
and many others sold smaller amounts at good prices. M. T. Newell is 
one of the leaders in small fruits. He had a fine season's crop of black 
raspberries, most of which he shipped, getting good prices. There waa 
much more shipping done this year than before, and of course the home 
market was improved. I think more attention was paid to grading the 
fruit and consequently the reputation of the fruits of this county iu out- 
dde markets, has been much improved. 

A. Clabk Tuttlb, 
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EEPOBT OF THE AMHEBST HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL CLUB FOR 18M. 

Number of members thirty. Komber of meetinfra held during the year 
four. The following ofBcerB were elected at the July meeting: 
Preeident — O. H. Thompson. 
Vice President— A. J. Smith. 
Secretary — J. H. Felch. 
Treasurer — 8. N. BuswelL 
Corresponding Secretary — E.GrOTCr. 
The finances of the club are in good condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Fblch, 

Secretary. 
Amherst Junction. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WAUPACA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

The oflBoers elected for the year are: 

President— W. N. HoUns. 

Secretary — F. Rich. 

Treasurer— Mrs. A. D. BameA. 

This society is in great working condition and are now negotiating for a 
plat of ground for a park and are hopeful to entertain the State HortiouU 
toral Society in June next. 

F. Rich, 
Secretary. 

Waupaca, March 2, 1891. 



REPORT OF EILBOURK HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

This society organized by adopting constitution and electing the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year; 

Freddeut— A. W. Ramsey. 

Yioe Preeident — Geo. Ookes. 

Secretary— Geo. CampbeU. 

Treasurer — Theron Barse. 

EzecutiTe Committee: J. A. Gifford, H. Smith and J. D. Stowell. 

It was voted to hold regular monthly meetings on the third Saturday of 
each month. 

Geo. Campbell, 

Secretary. 

Kilboom, Maich S7, 18B1. ^- I 
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report of hoeticultukal and improvement association 
of south wayne, la fayette county, wis. 

This Bociet; was orgoDized March 4, 1891, and at the first mootbl^ meet- 
tug thereafter numbered sixty members. 
The officers elected for the eDsuiag year are; 
Preddent — 8. W. Usher. 
Vice President — N. La Due. 
Secretarj — J. J. Iverson. 
Treasurer— Mrs. L. W. Heindal. 

J. J. iTERSON, 

Secretary, 



EVAHSVILLE HOUTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting called for the purpose of organiziug a Horticultural society 
held at the store of Homer Potter iu Bvausville, Friday eTening June 13, 
1881 . Mr. Homer Potter was elected as temporary chairman and B. 8. 
Hoxie as secretary. A printed form of constitution was presented by the 
secretary, which was adopted by vote with slight amendments. 

Prof. J. Emery Coleman, was elected president, Mrs. A. M. Barnes, 
vice-president and Rev. Walter McFarland, secretary. 

Prof. J. E. Coleman was elected delegate to the state society and 
B«v. John Schofield as alt«mat«. 

W. McFakland, 

Secretary. 

EvansviUe, Wis., June 13, 1801. 
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By E. 3. OoFF, Univeraity, Madison, Wia. 

AmoDg our horticulturists, we may recognize a race of pioneers. Mea 
who rose to eminence in their chosen calling before the days of horticul- 
tural Bchoola, and who have largely created the standard horticultural lit- 
erature of our day. 

But like the primeval trees of our landscape, these revered workers are 
rapidly passing away. The Downings, Warder, Wilder, Hovey, Heehan, 
Henderson and others have been called from the field, and in this volume, 
we must add the name of one who stood conspicuous among this noble 
. school of pioneer horticulturists, — the Hon. Patrick Barry, late of Roches- 
tar, N. T. 

Mr. Barry was bom near Belfast, Ireland, in 1816, and came to this coun- 
try when about twenty years of age. Though well educated at that time, ha 
■erred Beveral years as a laborer in a Long Island nursery. In the year 1840, 
just half a century previous to his death, in company with Mr. Geo. Ell- 
wangsr, he established the now famous nursery of Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The rapid development of our country brought abundant 
rewards to the enterprise and strict integrity,that have always characterized 
this noble firm, and their nursery rapidly increased from its original aevea 
acree to one of the largest in the world, aud it has come to be ki^own wh«r- 



Is MUfOKIAH. X8d 

ixtends. The thrift and Eauniflc^noe of this firm liave 
given to the city of Bochester some of ite most importaat improvementa, 

Hr. Barry was long recognized an one of the eubBtantial businees men of 
bis city, and held many positions of honor and trost. He was frequently 
elected to the city council, was president of an extensive system of street 
railways, of the Rochester Oas Light company, of the Mechanics Savings 
bank, the Flour City. National bank, and the Flour City Hotel company, 
and often served as chairman of important citizens committees. He poa- 
seesed rare ability as a presiding officer, which brought him into almost 
universBl demand for this sort of service. 

But amid the multifarious cares of his extensive business interests, Hr, 
Barry was always an earnest student of horticulture, and was recognized 
as one of the leading horticulturists of the world. He was for many years 
a most Iielpful member of the American Fomological Society, and for 
three years, beginning in 1B53, he was editor of The Hortioulturiat, founded 
by A. J. Downing. He kept well up with the horticultural literature of 
two continents, and in his f¥uit Oarden, which has ran through many 
editions, he has left us a work on pomology of the very highest merit. For 
mcffe than twenty-six years he served as president of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, and it was largely through his generous assist- 
ance that this society has reached the high standing it enjoys. Mr. Barry 
had much faith in scientific investigation and experiment, and was ever 
ready to consider new ideas. He sought to aid progress in horticulture by 
every means within his reach. 

In manner, Mr. Barry was dignified and stem, but he was generous and 
sympathelic at heart. He had words of encouragement for every young 
horticulturist, and was kind and gentle wherever these qualities were ap> 
propriate. He could ite witty at times, but always manifested a cool and 
conservative judgment. His death occurred June SO, 1890, at his home in 
Rooheater, N. Y. 

No horticulturist of thb or any age can be upheld as a more noble exam- 
ple for young men to imitate. 
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REPORT OF D. C. CONVERSE, FT. ATKINSON. 

The winter of 1889-1890 was qnite mild, being warm and muggy, with 
an occasional cold snap lasting only a few days. Spring opened early 
with plenty of moisture, making the early part of the season the beat for 
Betting fruit that we have had for years. Apple trees blossomed foil but 
for some reaaoa very few varieties set and matured their fruit. 

In the summer we had a very disastrous sand storm from the southwest, 
which dried the leaves on a great many fruit and ornamental trees, 
stopping growth and in- the case of some vegetables completely ruining 

The strawberry crop was heavy, but was hastened very much by the hot, 
moist and muggy weather at time of ripening. As a consequence berries 
were crowded into the market in a soft condition, which neceBaitated quick 
Bales and low prices. 

Rasplierry bushes that went into winter in good condition bore a good 
crop and brought fair prices. 

During the blackberry season our section suffered severely from drouth 
which shortened the crop to a great extent, but prices were correspond- 
ingly hiKh. 

HBTH0D8 OF CULTURE. 

In regard to bending down and covering blackberry canes in winter the 
past season's crop showed conclusively that canes so treated withstand the 
hot sun and dry parching winds of summer much better than those stand- 
ing erect. 

On blackberry boshes that were not mulched heavily in spring the crop 
was nearly a total failure, while the new growth was next to nothing. The 
rows mulched matured nearly the full crop, showing that our main hope to 
secure a good crop of berries despite the drouth is by the uee of a heavy 
mulch in spring. 

Y^RIBIIEB FRUITED. 

We have few commercial orchards, but nearly every farm has its supply 
of trees planted for home use. One orchard was nearly a total failure, 
except some ten Duchess trees which were protected on the west and 
BOuth by timber. Theee ten trees brought the owner (100. 

The leading varieties of strawberries were Wilson, Crescent, Pork 
Beauty, Sucker State, Capt Jack, Bubacb, Jessie, Warfield and Haverland. 

Raspberries: Turner, Outhbert,Braiidywine, Shaffer's, Souhegan, Ohio, 
Gregg and Nemaha. 

Blackberries: Snyder and Stone's Hardy. 

Currants: Red Dutch, Victoria, Fay's, White Grape. 
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Gooeebemee: Downing, Houghton and Induatij. 

Ompee: Moore's Earlj, Brighton, Worden, Concord, Salom, Ladv, Ni- 
agara, Wilder, Agawam. 

Very few pears, plums and cherries are in fruiting, but a grPat many 
have been planted for famUy use. 



REPORT OF WERDEN REYNOLDS. 

Green Bat, December 20, 1890. 
Secretary WU. Horticullural Society: 

Deab Sie: My observations of horticultural phenomena in this district 
have not been as extended as I purposed to make them. Claiming; the in- 
dulgence of the society I briefly report as follows: 

Unfavorable Influeaoea. — Small fruits were somewhat damaged by the 
violent rain and wind storms and the excessive heat of the lapt two weeks 
of June. During the same period the fire blight fell upon the apple orch- 
ards of this vicinity quit« generally, particularly upon the younger trees, 
and blasted much of the growing fruit. Probably tbe lose of email fruits 
from these sources amounted to from one-eighth to one'fourth of the en- 
tire crops. I cannot say that the quality of the ripened fruit was unfav- 
orably affected. 

Crops of 1889 and 1890, compared.— In many places the small fruit 
crops of 1889 were not a little damaged by the late froste, so that probably 
the average, both of quantity and of quality, for the two seasons wonld 
differ but very little. 

Qaatitity and Market Prfce. — Strawberries did certainly not ad- 
vance upon the average price of preceding years, doubtless fell below It. 
Raspbemee brought fair and currants very satisfactory prices. All these 
fruits, with abatements previously not«d, have been produced in quantities 
generally answering the hopes and expectations of the growers. The ap- 
ple crop of Brown county fell short of the average both in quantity and in 
qdality, and yet brought a high price, owing, unquestionably, to the in- 
sufficient products of other apple-growing sections of the country. 

Not one-fifth of the farmers of this vicinity raise all the family 
needs of the various fruits usually grown in our state. 

Apples are grototi in this vieiniti/ both for home ute and for 'Jh 
market, although the supply of winter fruit, particularly, falls much 
tkort of that needed at home. 

The farmers of Brown county, as a rule, have not ereditaiile fruit 
and vegetable gardens. There is, however, of lat« years, a vei7 marked 
improvement in this direction throughout the county, particularly in and 
aroond the citieo of Green Bay and Fort Howard; the business of market 
gardening is rapidly increasing and has already become quite extensive; 
Indeed, I think I may safely say, on the strength of President Smith's ob- 
servations as reported by himself, that there is more good market gu^eu- 
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ing done within three miles of Brown county court house than in ojkj 
other equal area in the state. We exi)ecl more rapid advance in this busi- 
ness throughout the county in the immediate future than has yet been 
made in the past. 

It would be nothing less than presumption in me at this period of 
our Horticultural progreHS, to press upon your attention any suggestions I 
could offer looking to the promotion of the interests of this great art and 
industry in the far advanced State of Wisconsin. My function is the 
clerical. I have merely thought it might be well if the departments of 
bottioultnral and agriculturnl enterprise might, by some means, be made 
to assume a more distinctively educative character so that farmer's boys 
and girls might come under a sort of systeoiatic culture fitting them for 
the profession of their fathers, as children are fitted for other fields of 
life work. 

Our University does this in one grade — the highest — it is true; but un- 
like the case of the literary college, the inferior grades of a systematic 
course of agricultural education have not yet been established and conse* 
quently an exceedingly small numlicr of farmer's children ever have 
opportunity to obtain any better fitting for their future life work than 
what merely happens to them on the farm during a few years of their 
early life work Respectfully, 

Werdbn Bstholds. 

ANNUAL BEPOBT OF WARREN OKAY, DARUNGTON, WIS. 

Following a mild, open winter, spring came late bringing barely suffi- 
cient rain to germinate seed and start vegetation into growth, but the sub- 
soil being very dry, all early fruits and vegetables suffered for want of 
moisture. 

Strawberries— Season abort and crop light. About June SO, heavy rain 
followed by great heat, which scalded many of the red raspberries badly. 
No more rain of any consequence until August 3rd, after which we had 
copious showers frequently, until ground froze up late in November, 

Blackberry crop about half an average. 

Apples most an entire failure. Bloomed well in the spring and fine 
prospect for a good crop, bat inseota and disease got in their work well, and 
we had but few apples and they of very inferior quality. Some Duchess trees 
in June showing prospect for at least ten bushels, hardly ripened a perfect 
apple. Plums also failed entirely. 

Orapee and late garden vegetables a fair crop. 

Prospect for small fruit the coming year is better than for three years 
past, as the later rains gave us a good growth of cones and plants. 

Thus far the winter has been mild. At the date of this writing Decem- 
ber 80th, it is so pleasant that bees are flying. 

Small fruits tncreasing in acerage rapidly In this vicinity. Piioee still 
paying fairly welL 

WaBBBM- GBAT.t 



LAKE MICHIGAN BELT— FIRST DISTRICT. 

The last winter was a favorable one in regard to weather. All fruit 
trees, TiDea, bushes and plants came throuKb Bafelj, without injurj to 
either root or buds, and the prospect for all kinds of fruit more favorable 
than previous jears, as this would have been the bearing season for the 
apple and pear. All bloesomed very full and promised well. But Maj 
23d, 24th and SSIb very strong eouth or gulf winds with frequent showers 
created just the right humidity for Ibe fungus diseases to effect the young 
foliage and blOBBOtns and on many varieties were most disaBlrous, especially 
where the sbowers were the most frequent, and on soils very retentive and 
holding moisture. This was at least the case in our district all along Lake 
Michigan andeast and south of it. On looking over my diary we flad noted. 
June 1st, fungi and Scab on Seek- no- Further, Transcendent crab, Wealthy 
and Early Washington, on leaf and fruit. 

June 2d, on Clark's Orange, Famuee, Yellow Bellflower, Titter, Red 
Astrachan, Early Harvest ami others. 

June 8rd we commenced spraying with copper solutions, as was recom- 
mended at our meetings, but it wafi too late for most varieties; it did some 
good on those that had thick glassy leaves and were not so easily effected, 
aa we followed it up for several weeks. 

Oldenburg, Tetofsky and Cheswick Codlin, held their fruit well, but the 
gouger and Coddling moth spoiled and deformed nearly one-third of them. 
(I don't think the Gouger or apple ourculio can be destroyed by poisoned 
spray of any kind, but may be trapped by smaaring some of the fruit 
branches in the tree tops with eome sticky substances, as they travel from 
limb to limb (same as the plum curculio), and get stuck fast with their feet; 
they can also be caught by jarring, but being smaller, and the limbs stronger 
on the apple trees, they will not loose their hold as readily, and many wiU 
not fall and escape). Varieties of apples that did not drop from the effects 
of fungi before they got ripe, were more or less scabby, eiKcept where the 
trees stood on high or elevated and well drained soO, and on locations 
which were protected on the south or southwest side of the orchards, such 
as a high hill, tall timber, or a body of wat«r, that changed the hot air or 
wind current. Those that were a good yield and more or lees marketable 
and fair, are; Oldenburg, Codlin, Tetofsky, Plumb Cider, Pewaukee, 
Allen and Qolden Rnasets, Tolman Sweets, Haas, Longfleld, Autonofsky 
and some crosses of new seedling varieties. 

But the gouger deformed a good many, especially the early varietieB, 
nearly one-third showed his mark more or lees; fall and winter varieties 
were not eo much affected. Oldenburg and Tetofsky were the most; also 
Whiteor Yellow Transparent, what was not spoiled by fungi. Wealthy 
Fameuse, fall, and Clark's Orange, Alexander, Wolf River, HcMahon'a 
White, and many others, had set full (rf blossoms and fruit, but lost nearly 
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all, and what waa loft on the trees spotted and cracked badly^. White 
Doyenne and Flemish Beauty Pear did so too, but some varietiee did well. 

Pfunw — Most varieties dropped after bloHSoming, except those that were 
through before the hot winds, and had set already. Early August (of our 
nativee) and small yellow gage and the Prunts, were the only varieties not 
much affected and held their fruit, but the oarculio, in spite of jarriug 
and spraying, spoiled a good share of tbem with us; but near Lake Michi- 
gan, some very fine crops of European varieties, also pears were raised, 
although but few were exhibited at oar state and county fairs owing, no 
doubt, to the small and few premiums offered for such fruit, and these are 
no incentives to amateurs, because there is always a ready home market at 
good prices (and they need no advertising). 

Cherries were a fair crop; more than common years. 

Stnall Fruits — Strawberriee were a good crop. All varieties seemed to 
have done their beat, where good cultivation waa kept up. Raspberries, 
blackberries, currants and gooaeberriea the same, except where neglected 
and the inaects and worms were left to eat the leaves off the bushes. It 
was strange where there was so much mUdew or fungi on fruit trees, the 
small fruit plants were so clear of it, even tbe grape vines under or near 
large fruit trees, were free from it, and a fine crop of grapes raised nearly 
all through our district. It must be a different kind of fungi that affects 
the grape and also the leaves. The black rot on the grape must be an* 
other specie also. We have not seen it in our district, nor heard of any- 
body growing grapes being troubled with it the past season. 

Our district has perhaps the largest collection of all kinds of fruit that 
can be grown in the state, because there are all kinds of soils, high and 
low elevations and shelter belts. Even peaches are grown again in places 
(we saw more peaches on trees in our state last season, than in the souttt- 
em part of the state of Miohigao oo a trip across that state). If we should 
be blest with another mild winter, and not have the thermometer mark 
more than 16° below zero any length of time, peaches will be raised again 
by those that have trees growing. 

Such seasons as we are now having are the tree agents' paradise in our 
section, as any new fruits, Japan pluma. apricots, sweet cherries, quinces, 
pears and many new novelties will grow, no matter if from Florida, Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana, or China and Japan, for one or two seaaons, 

We saw in our local county papers no less than seven advertisements for 
agents to sell nursery stock and novelties, new varieties of hardy fruits, 
etc., big wages, no previous experience needed, limited and exclusive ter- 
ritory, given, etc., etc., from eastern and southern nursery firms and tree 
dealers. Some of theee agents are very communicative, and are waiting 
to see the new varieties recommended by this society at our present meet- 
ings, as they will have them to sell next week. 

Mr. President don't you think we better recommend letting such agents 
alone. O. P. P. 
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REPORT OF A. D. BARNES. 

But little frost in the ground at the beginning of winter. Deep fall of 
snow, which with a dense carpet of ice, lasted well into the spring season. 
A good many strawberry plants were ruined with ice in low or very level 
Bites. Cold dry spring. Fruit blosBoma opening very late, but exceedingly 
strong and vigorous, every blo33om setting a fruit. Very dry through 
April and the first of May. Plenty of rain the latter part of May, and de- 
cidedly too much through June. On June 20th the most rain fell at one 
time for years. 

All kinds of small fruit and fruit trees are making a tremendous growth. 
Blackberry plants requiring the first pinching about the 10th of June. 
Much attention now^bestowed on the small fruit industry. Blackberries 
rather taking the preference amongst planters, as our soil is especially well 
adapted to their growth and requirements. 

Much trouble has been done this season bj the cut worms on new plan- 
tations of small fruit, and but little damage or trouble from currant 
worms. Strawberries began to ripen from the 15th to 20th of June, and 
continued fruiting till the 15th of July. 

All kinds of small fruit being in abundance this season, and brought a 
good price in both local and distant markets. Strawberries being worth, 
June 30th, in our own market, I21c. Red raspberries sold readily at 8c.; 
currants and blackberriet bringing an average of 10c. or up, at home. 

Applee are a splendid crop here, where there are any trees, and are 
worth from (1 to 1.50 per huahel in local markets. 

The fire blight is very discouraging and dijaatrous to many of the varie- 
ties, while it passes other varieties without even leaving a trace. We are 
earnestly seeking a remedy, and have tried powdered sulphur, which 
when applied early and thoroughly seems effectual. We will test some 
more thoroughly neit season. Our horticultural station, located some 
seven miles from here, is considering all things in a fair way to give U8 
some practical results, and we hope much benefit from that source. 

Our apple orchards are almost sure to winter successfully this winter, as 
the trees made a splendid growth of wood through the early and middle 
parts of the season, and the hard frost and dry weather now (Sept. 29) are 
ripening up the wood in good season. 

Much interest is now (Sept. 29th) being taken with preparing small plan- 
tations of fruit for family use, and all planters are patronizing bom's 
nurseries, of which there are several small ones in our county, and scarcely 
a planter in this county is ordering stock from outside our own county or 
state. This commendable state of affairs has been brought about by the 
efforts of local and our State Uorticnltural societies. We have three 
local societies in this county, all of which are doing good work. We hold 
berry picnics in various parts of the county, which are generally well at- 
tended, and mncb good work and enjoyment are entertained; besidea, 

10-H. D,y.l,.ed-JvCt)l>'^IC 
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many hkct and pleasant acquaintances are made. Programmes are gen- 
erally made up and carried out, and elegant dinners always spread, to 
which everyone is invited. Many apples are grown, such as Tetofski, 
Duchess, Wealthy, Haas, Wolf River, and many fine seedling, Atmo&t all 
on clay and stony soil tvith northprn exposures. Farms, as a rule, have 
fair gardens here, but there is much need of improvements in that line yet. 



REPORT OF GEO. J. KELLOGG, ROCK COUNTY, WIS. 

Mr. Praaident, Ladies and Oenllemen: In order to draw some conclu- 
sions relative to the loss of our fruit crop est 189Q, let us review the atmo!i> 
pherio conditions of the fall and winter preceding as well as the season of 
1890. The month of November, 1889, gave U3 two inches of rainfall; four 
times the thermometer went fourteen below freezing. 

December was wet and hot, with six inches of rainfalL Thermometer 
only twice at twelve below freezing. 

January, 1890, four inches of rain, four inches of snow; five times be- 
low zero; the coldestthe 22nd, twelve below. 

February: The robins and geese made their appearance the 17th; 
four below zero the Slst; one inch of rain theSSth; fourteen inches of snow 
the 27th and 28th. 

March: The first ten days from zero to twenty below every morning and 
again zero the 13th. 

April opened with but little frost in the ground, but the continuous rains 
delayed spring work. Sevent«en mornings frost and ice; five and one half 
inches of rain fall. 

May: Ice the Ist, 6th, 11th, Idth, and frost the SOth. Strawberries well 
in bloom the 24th, at which time we had a heavy rain followed by high 
winds, blighting and dropping the tree fiaita and injuring the strawberries 
very much, the thermometer running up to 87 in the shade the 80th; this 
month gave us five and three quarters inches of rain. 

June, wet and hot, seven inches of rain fell before the 25th; the coldest 
mean temperature was 63.33 at sunrise: the mean of greatest heat was 
80.73 at one P. M., being the hottest June since 1872. The laat week of 
June registered 93 to 105 in the shade and from 125 to 135 in the sua, liter- 
ally cooking the fruit on the vines, 

July, was hot and dry, for twenty-four days, 80 and upwards in the 
shade, and seven days, 90 and upward, with no rain and baking the ground 
where not cultivated, and a terrible blistering wind the 30th, with the 
thermometer at 91 in the shade. 

August Snd, the bottfst day of the year, 97 to 103 in the shade, the only 
day in August above 83, the month was cool, with four and one-half inches 
of rain. 

September, cool, four inches of rain on the ?Oth, cutting com badly, hut 
most of the grape crop was gathered before this date. 
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The recruits of the open wlDt«r of 1889-18&0, gave an enfeebled coodition 
to thebloesoms of fruit trees, and the excessive rains, frosts and coot oigbta 
of Ma; — the great heat of June, vrith blistering, blighting winds, cauEsd 
almost the entire failure of the tree fruits, except on high ground; and 
farther north. 

The strawberry crop was abundant, except on frost; locations; but the 
heat of June, hurried the crop to maturity and the heavy rains made it too 
soft to ship, and the great beat caused heavy losses by aun acald, so that 
in many locations there was no profit in the crop; those growers who en- 
joyed a local market, realized full average returns although ashort season. 

Raspberries and blackberries suffered from beat and drouth. Where they 
were not thoroughlr mulched and cultivated they proved almost an entire 
failure. The grape crop was slow to mature but everything ripened up in 
good shape and sold at good prices. Concord, at wholesale, at 5 c. per lb., 
Worden, Delaware and Brighton at 7 to 10 c. per lb. 

We &nd it better economy to sell when ri|>e unless cold storage could be 
bad at reasonable lates. At Minnesota we found Concords from cold 
storage in January in perfect condition kept in 7-pound bashete with tight 
covers. 

The condition of the fall was such as to mature n fine growth of wood 
and fruit buds, and if the weather remains favorable we may look for a 
fine crop of apples and bugs next season. 

Strawberries and grapes went into winter quarters in fine condition and 
where protected promise a big crop. 

Baepberriea and blackberries suffered more than usual with a leaf blight 
in the fall and the latest growth seems injured somewhat by the early 
fruete. Notwithstanding all the drawbacks we anticipate a prosperous 
eetuon for 1891 and with energy, care and culture we do not need to go to 
Florida, California, Dakota or New Jersey to make a success of fruit rais- 
ing or to escape the wandering blizzards. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

To the Pregident ond Members of the WUcoJuin Stale BortieuUvral So- 
dety: 

Your Committee on Finance respectfully report that we have carefully 
examined the ffuaucial reports of the secretary and treasurer, together 
with the vouchers accompanying them, and find the same to agree in all 
respects, and to be correct. 

[Signed.] J. M. Edwards, 

N. N. Palueb, 

W£BO£H REYBOI'DS. , 
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COLUMBIAN BXPOSITIOS. 

I, We learn that the Columbian ExpogitioaCouimiasdoners have 
adopted a schedule for the Horticultural Department, which in our judg- 
ment reverses the natural, order, and removes Pomology from its proper 
place at the head making it Hubordioate in position. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, in annual 
meeting assembled this 4th day of Febroary, 1891, do hereby urge eaid 
commissionera to revise said schedule after the following order, to-wit.; 

DEP4BTMKMT B — HOETICULTtTRE. 

Group 31 — Pomology, 

Group 32 — Floriculture. 

Group 38 — Truck and kitchen gardening. 

Group 24 — Arborcultuie. 

Group 25— Horticultural appliances. 

Group 26 — Miscellaneous. 

WhsbsaB, This Society, in a former World's Fair Exposition, was so 
favorably impressed with the administrative ability of ParLer Earle, 
therefore we would respectfully urge that Mr. Earle be placed in the same 
position as Chief of the Horticultural Department. 



RESOLUTION OF RESPECT. 

Adopted by a rising vote of the society, 

Jteaolved, That at the retiring of J. M. Smith from the presidency of the 
"Wiaconsin State Horticultural society, which office hb has so well and effi- 
ciently held for the past thirteen years, we would hereby express our 
grateful thanks for the many Bacriflces made by him in the interest of 
Wisconsin horticulture, and for the uniform courtesy and good will mani- 
fest in all of his relations with the society, which has so diatiuguished his 
administration during these years, and we trust his lore and devotion to 
our society and its work will be continuous while he remains a citizen of 
our commonwealth. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

Seiolved, That the thanks of this society are due and hereby tendered to 
W. H. Ragan, secretary of the Indiana State Horticultural society for a 
package of Transactions of the American Horticultural society, VoL II. 

Eesolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticultural society in kindly re- 
membrance of the labors of our fellow coworker, Geo. P. Peffer in his 
efforts to promote the interests of this society do extend to him onrsympa- 
thy in his infirmities which prevent bim frotn attending this annual seeaion 
of OUT society. 
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Eeidved, That in future aonual meetiiiga of this society, the joiat eee- 
eioDB with aii7 other society shall be after WedDesday of the week of 
meeting. 

Seiolved, That the making and arranging of programme be left entlrelf 
with the secretary. 

Eeaolved, That this society does hereby extend a Tote of thanks to 
Heesre. Tuttle and Eirschinger, of Baraboo; Plumb & Son, of Milton; 
Wm. Springer, of Fremont; A. D. BarneB, of Waupaca; Geo. P. Peffer, of 
Pen-aukee; Isaac Gale and Son, of Wauliesba; J. M. Edwards and Son, 
Ft. Atkinson; and Coe and Converse, of Ft. Atkinson, for donations of 
trees and plants for the several trial statioae in this state under the direc- 
tions of the Horticultural society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society are dueond are hereby tendered 
to Prof. Henry for his co-operation tlirough Prof. GoS in the experimental 
work undertaken by the society. 

ReiQlved, Also that we cordially invite the attention of the boys and 
girle of Wisconsin to the practical education in horticulture to be obtaintMl 
in the Agricultural Department of the State University. 

Reaolved, That our thanks are cordially given to Prof. E. 8. Goff, for 
his efQcient help in furthering the objects of our organization, also that 
copies of these resolutions be forwarded to Professors Henry and GoJt. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are hereby tendered to th« 
Superintendent of Public Property and his assistants for their kindness 
and courtesy in providiog suitable accommodations in the rooms of th» 
«iq»itol building for our meetings and fruit exhibit. 

M. A. Thayer, 

President. 
B. 8. HOXIE, 

Secretarn. 



Fbiday a. M., Febbuakt drn, 

HOBTICULTURAL EOOUS. 

M. A. Thayer presiding. 

Hr. Coe, of Ft. Atkinson, offered the following resolution; 

Resolved, If we succeed in securing an increased appropriation, that the 
salary of the secretary be raised flOO.OO. 

Adopted. 

C. A. Hatch presented resolution giving a vote of thanks to Profs. 
Henry and Goff. Adopted. 

Secretary moved that a vote of thanks be tendered the Superintendent 
of Public Property. Carried. 

No further business being offered, the president declared the convention 
adjourned sine die. 

B. S. HOXIE, 
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SKETCH OP J. M. SMITH. 

To the members of the Wisoonsin State Horticultural aociet;, and hun- 
dreds ot others who may open this volume of our transactions, I need not 
887 that the frontis, .piece which (icreets you, so life like is the counter- 
part ot bim who for fourteen years was its honored president, 

John M. Smith was born at Morristown, New Jersey, December 13, 1S30, 
and was married to Miss Emily 6. Torry, March 14, 1644. Mr. Smith was 
brought up on a farm, but at the time of his majority, and after marriage 
until the year 1654, was engaged in the lumbering business in his native 
state. Wisconsin, at that time, held out bright allurements, and during 
the year of 1854, he moved to Oreen Bay, and in the year 1356, built a 
house which at the present time forms a part of the home he now occu- 

The early training on the farm and the love for tilling the soil of 
mother earth, induci>d him to take up the occupation of gardening, and on 
bis village lots he raised and sold his first fruit and vegetables in the year 
of 1857. 

Mr. Smith was in the army for about one year; he came home with im- 
paired health and commenced the business of market gardener as a pro- 
fession; at first on a small scale with only an acre or two, but gradually 
increasing the area until at the present tims bis garden comprises over 
forty acres with annual sales of more than flS.OOO. The name of J. M. 
Smith is not only a household word all over the west, but " From. J. M, 
Smith, Green Bay, Wis.," marked on crate or box, is sufficient guarantee 
of the contents without opening for inspecj^ion. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Smith have been born eleven children, nine sons and 
two daughters; seven sous and one daughter are now living, and the sons 
are all engaged, either wholly or paitially, in cultivating the soil as a pro- 
fession. The daughter is the wife of a congregational minister. During 
the time Mr. Smith occupied the position of president of the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural society he was sent as delegate to several state societies, 
the American Pomological society, and attended the session of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural society as delegate to California in the winter of 1888. 

Mr. Smith's addresses before state societies or farmers institutes are al- 
ways practical, and his statements never overdrawn because practical re- 
sults are the foundation for his assertions. Gentlemanly and courteous in 
bis manner, he has always won friends wherever he has been called to 
work in this capacity. He cheerfully accords to others what he reserves 
to himself —the right ot private opinion — but utterly detests and denounces 
shams and frauds. His ambition to excell in his profession is the laudable 
ons of putting on the market only the best that hie garden can produce. 
As illustrative, in the year 1888, the American ^f^rfculturol^t. offered, a 
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prize of |S00 for the largest yield of potatoes from one acre with no dia- 
tinctioD as to variely. This otter induced Mr. Smith to carry out an ex* 
periment which he had for some time contemplated with four acres, using 
a variety of fertiliser on each distinct acre. When he told the writer that 
he intended to compete for the prize, I said, you do not expecb to beat 
those Arosstic county fellows in Mainedoyou? "Well, whether I do or 
not thia shall be the beat vnrietyfor my customers." The result was over 
460 bushels of Early-Qhio per acre, which sold at an advance over market 
price because of extra quality. 

His keen sense of justice and equality hae ever prompted him to accord 
to -woman an equality with man; to his efforts arc we indebted for the ear- 
nest practical papers written by women that add so much to the value of 
our transactions. By his fine appreciative powers and kindly encourage- 
ment many have been stimulated to cultivate their talent and have become 
prominent in literary attainment. 

Hr. Smith has always given prominence to the fact that his wife is an 
equal worker with him in building up the home. So conscious ia he of 
this that whenever he writes of her, wife is always spelled with a capital 
W. They are lai^ hearted in their charities, as their employes and the 
needy and destitute people in Oreeo Bay will bear testimony. 

During a visit at his house a few years ago, I noticed numerous 
pairx of hand knit small stockings and mittens and on inquiry found that 
heand Mrs. Smith had made it a practice for yean,, of having a Christmas 
tree in their home on which presents were placed for the numerous fami- 
lies — employes and their children — who on this festal occasion were 
always remembered with gifts and a Christmas supper. 

Brown County Horticultural and Agricultural society was organized 
January 30, 1874, and Mr. Smith was elected its first president, and ateach 
subsequent annual meeting has been reelected. Increasing years and 
failing health seemed to make it imperative that Mr. Smith should retire as 
acting president of the State Horticultural society, which position he had 
honored for so many years, and hie successor, M. A. Thayer, of Sparta, 
was elected February uth, 1891. 

Although Mr, Smith retires from the active duties of the society as its 
President, yet the memory of the friendships and associations connected 
with it will always be as bright with him as his work and kind deeds will 
be to all of its members. 
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PAPERS PERTAINING TO TRIAL STATIONS. 

ArtickBof agreement made and entered into this leth da; of April, 1800, 
by and between M. A. Thayer of the town of Sparta. Wisconsin, party of 
tbe first part, and the Wisconsin State Horticultnral Society, party of 
the second part, witneaseth that for and in consideration of the aam of 
money, and other consideratiooB hereinafter mentioned, the eaid M.- A. 
Thayer, for himself and his heirs does agree to rent to the party of the 
second part five acres of land, or so much thereof as the party of the sec- 
ond part may defiire for experimental planting, at the rate of |5.00 per 
acre, per annum, for the term of five years or longer, at the option of the 
said Society, provided that this article shaU not be so construed as to pro- 
hibit the bona fide sale of the said land in case the owner or owners shall 
so desire, and provided further, that in case of such sale, all rights in the 
trees, shrubs or plants furnished by said Society, and at the time growinfc 
on said land, shall be reserved for the lienefit of said Society. 

(2) The party of the first part hereby agrees to plant of, cultivate and 
care for on theaaid land, as directed by the said Society, all trees, shrubs 
and plants which may be fuminhed from time to time by the said Society 
for experimental purposes; and to harvest and make such disposition of 
the fruits, that shall be produced by such trees, shrubs or plants, as the 
said Society ehall direct. 

(S) The party of the first part hereby further agrees that no trees, 
shrubs or plants, furnished by the said Society, nor any cuttings, cions, 
buds, suckers, layers, runners, ofteetts or fruits produced by the same shaU 
be sold or given away, nor shall any plants from Uie said trees, shrubs <a 
plants be propagated by himself or any member of his family, or any per- 
son in his employ, without the sanction of the said Society. 

(4) The party of the first part also further agrees to keep such land or 
grounds properly fenced, or otherwise protected from the depredations of 
farm animals, including poultry, and to use all reasonable means to pre- 
vent the pilfering or theft of any trees, shrubs or plants furnished by said 
Society, or any of the products thereof. 

(5) The party of the first part hereby further agrees that the said 
grounds shall be at all times under the care of some competent person, 
who will cheerfully give to visitors such reception and information regard- 
ing the trees, shrubs, plants or fruits, growing on said land and belonging 
tosaid Society, as is customary at experiment stations. 

(6) The party of the first part hereby further agrees to provide a plat 
of the said grounds, on which shall be promptly and iliatinctly recorded 
the name and location of all trees, ahruba or plants furnished by said So- 
ciety and planted on said grounds, and to keep record, in book form, of 
all other data in relation to the said trees, shrubs or plants or the produo- 
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tiona thereof as the said Society efaall deem desirable, and to funush the 
information thus noted to the Society when required bo to do. 

<7) It is agreed by the parties to this contract that the owner or owoera 
of the said land may raise and cultivate Buch crops thereon as may be 
agreeable to the said Society, using the same for his or their own benefit, 
provided he or they shall be responsible for all avoidable damages done to 
the trees, shrubs or plants furnished by this Society on said grounds, but 
this shall not be construed an limiting the entire and absolute control of 
the treatment of said land by the said Society. 

(8) It is further agreed by the parties of this contract, that for aU labor 
the owner or owners of the said land shall perform thereon tor the said 
Society, and aside from that required for the crops cultivated under the 
conditions ot the preceding article, he or they shall receive compensation 
at the rate of 13c per hour, provided an accurate account of the time so 
expended is furnished, but nothing in this contract shall be construed to 
prohibit the said Society from hiring any and all work it may desire to 
have done by parties other than the owner or owners of the land. 

(6) It is further agreed that the said Society may at any time vacate or 
cease to occupy said land by giving six months' notice to that effect, and 
(or that purpose may enter upon said land and remove all trees, shrubs or 
plants, or such portion thereof as it may desire. It is, however, agreed bf 
the parties to this contract that if at any time the said Society wishes to 
Tacate such land the owner or owners thereof may have the privilege of 
buying any treea, shrubs or plants growing thereon at such prices as may 
be agreed upon between the parties. 

In witness whereof the parties have hereunto set their hand and seal this 
18th day of A.pr?l, 18»0, 

M. A. Thater, [seal] 

B. 8. H<>xiE, 

Secretary. [peal] 

In presence of— 

E. S. OOFS', 

C. E. TOBET. 

As each contract is a duplicate of the other so only one ia published. 

Secrbtabt. 



WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO THE MANAGERS OF TRIAL STATIONS. 

In order to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity in the tests of fruits 
made at the various trial stations, it is recommended that the following 
methods of planting and treatment be observed so far as practicable: 
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Set apple trees 20x20 feet 

pear, plum and cherrj trees 15x15 feet. 

plants of red raapberrj 6x2| feet. 

of black raspberry 7 x Si feet 

of blackberry Bi 3 feet. 

of currant and goosebery 6x 3 feet. 

of juneberry 6 x 8 feet. 

of strawberry 8+xHfeet. 

In the case of trees, the quincunx method of eettiog is recommended. 

Examine roots of trees before setting, and remove wilh a smooth square 
cat, the ends of all main roots that were mangled by the spade in taking 
up the tree. Cut back the tops in proportion to the amount of roots the 
tree posseeses. If the roots have been seriously injured in taking up the 
tree, or if the Gbrous roots are poorly developed, cut bock severely. Dig 
the hole somewhat larger than the roots require, and use only mellow soil, 
free from Btones or other rubbish in Qlling. Set the tree no deeper than it 
grew in the nursery. Work the soil in about the roots, and tread down 
firmly wliile fjlling io. Keep manure from contact with the roots, and 
unless the soil is extremely dry, use no water either during or after setting, 
bat mulch about the tree immediately after setting with a layer of coarse 
manure or other litter. 

Set other plants only in well prepared soil, pack firmly about the roots, 
and mulch after setting. If the weather is dry, dip the roots in water be- 
fore setting, and in the case of strawberry plants, shade for a day or two 
after. 

Berry plants and trees two years old or less may be planted out tempo- 
rarily on ground not included in the area leased by the society if desired, 
in case the ground of the leased plat is not at present in proper condition. 
But it is expected that all trees or other plants belonging to the society 
will be grown permanently in a group by themselves. Small fruit plants 
may be set, if desired between the rows of trees, but this wiU not be in- 
Bisted upon. 

No crop should be grown nearer than four feet to any fruit tree. Nor 
should the plow or cultivator be used nearer than this. In using the plow 
or cultivator care must be taken not to injure the trees, either by stirring 
the RTound so deep as to injure the roots, or by bringing the implement or 
whiffle-trees too close to their trunks. 

It is expected that all varieties will be kept labeled. Small fruits by 
stakes, and trees by labels attached to branches. Copper labels will be 
furnished for use on trees. For the small fruits, a stake of oak or other 
durable wood at least 1x3 inches and H feet long, dressed one side is re- 
commended, the planed side to be painted white, on which the name may 
be written with black paint. 

Make note in a permanent note book of the date at which all varieties 
are set, and of the conditions of the trees or plants. Note the date at 
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which small fruita begin to ripen, and how loi^ they continue in bearing. 
Make estimates of jMd, and notes oF growth of alt varieties. Note any 
injury from insecta, diBeases or other causes. Note effects of frost and 
winter upon all varieties. 

Keep an itemized account of all labor, and of all expenses incurred for 
express or freight charges, stakes and other incidentals. It is altvays iKst 
to record such items on the day of their occurrence. 

Do not use manure on the ground except by adriseor permission. 

If a crop ia grown on the ground by the proprietor the whole area shonid 
be devot«d to one crop, in order to preserve uniform conditions. Head 
trees should be promptly removed, and when vacancies occur in the rows 
of small fruits, these should he Slled by plants grown from the surviving 
ones as soon as practicable. 

Plants of raspberry, blackberry and grape should be protected during 
winter by covering with earth, and those of the strawberry by cohering 
with straw or other litter. 

It is expected that the manners of trial statiooe will use the same care 
in the treatment of grounds leased by the society ae ia practiced on their 
own grounds not so leased. 

A report will be expected each season iu time for the annual meeting of 
the society, in which should be noted the progress made by the plants or 
trees of the different varieties, the number and the apparent cause of fail- 
ure, with notes as to the fruit borne and quality of same. This report 
need not necessarily be elaborate. 

E. 8. GOFF, 
Director far Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 



HEPOHT OF THE TRIAL STATION LOCATED AT SPARTA, WIS- 
CONSIN, FOR THE YEAR, 1890, 

M. A. Thayke, Manager. 

trees and plants received and set out at 

ISM: 



The follotring is a list of fruit 
this station during the seaeot 

WoBlthy 3 

Ducben • S 

BellPlppIn 2 

Scott's Winter » 



Bewel-B Winter 

K. W.GreenEng 

Idaho Pear 

WlQdsorChEer 

■oHahou 

T«llow 'R'aQBpareut. . 



rabiaD.. 



I.og Arcade..., 
Ripka MallnKa 
Transparent. , . 
Longfleld. ... 



Unknown S 



■ rv;,;i"C()oglc 
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The above trees were set on the northerlj elope of a hill fifteen or twentj 
feet high in the main valley of the La Crosse. The soil is quite sandy on 
the hill, chaoging gradually to block sandy loam as we reach the bottoni. 
When two or more trees of same variety was received, they were set on 
different soils so far as posBible. 

The field was in clover, which was plowed this laat fall, to be cultivated 
the coming season. A mulch of green clover was placed around the trees 
in summer. 

Quite a number of trees were received lat« in the spring, during a dry 
period, and were not in good condition. 



SUAIX FRUITS. 



Ada. 

Amerloan ETerbearlns. . . 



BIacJ*err*e». 

ThompBon'B Earl^ Hammoth. , 

HiuUughain, all dead 

Freed, all dead 

Japaneee Womberg 



Strawberritt. 



Tlppleanoe IS 

Warflald 15 

Thompson's Wo. ■ 

Thompeon's Ho. 8 T 

Thompaou'a Mo. t 

Thompson's Ho. SB T 

Tliompaoa'i Mo. M T 

G.Paoiao U 

Crawford !■ 

Yale 14 



The above small fruit plants are set on a rich sandy loam, have been 
cultivated every week throughout the season, and kept free from weeds. 

The strawt>erries have all made a fine growth and will lie in good con- 
dition for testing the coming season. Several ot the raspberries and black- 
berries came late in the spring and during a dry period, and were not in 
good condition when received. Some of them have however made good 
growth and look well. 

A very little fruit may be expected the coming season. I estimate the 
first year's expense at this station as follows: 

Expense on stock received.... $1 78 

Rent of land 5 00 

Planting, cultivating, hoeing, etc S6 00 

Total 134 78 

The work has been nnder my personal supervision and direction, for 
which no charge has been made. Labor has been estimated at 13^ cents 
per hour for man and 85 cents per hour for team. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

M. A. Tbatkb. 
Sparta, Wis., February 8, 1891. 



Trial Stations. 



REPORT FOR 1880 OF TRIAL STATION OF THE WISCONSIN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT ITHACA. 

To the Secretary of the Witconsin Bortiealtural Society: 

Sib — Herewith I Bubmit m j etatemeat of expenses incurred for this 
Station duriog ISM. The Qrst plftntiog coneiBts of the following varieties: 
86 trees; 10 liinds of apples, 2 kinds Russian pears, 6 treea; 1 kind plum, 2 
trees; 1 hiud chestnut, 2 trees; 6 kinds black raspberries; 1 kind black- 
berry; plants wine berry; 13 kinds strawberries. 

One or more plants of each of the above are alive where any failures 
have occurred, and most kinds are in good condition. All of the above 
trees and plants were received by orders of Prof. Ooff, and be has in- 
spected them once or twice during the season. There were so many small 
packages obtained by express that considerable expense was incurred in 
this way. This wUl probably he remedied in the future as far as possible. 
I would recommend the plan of having aU planting and obtaining varie- 
ties to test under the management of Prof. Ooff. That will avoid getting 
wrong varieties and confusion in methods. I would also suggest that 
members of the society inform him of anything that should be tried at the 
Stations that may be new or promising in their own locality. 

There are many things besides varieties that may appropriately be tested 
at these stations, falling properly in management of orchards, vineyards 
and fruit gardens, such as fop-grafting on hardy trunks, trunk protection, 
pruning, training, winter protection, etc. As the stations grow in age 
and sizesome of these matters can be brougbtinto the work without much 
additional cost. 

We have good ground joining the experimental orchard already planted, 
approved by Prof. Goff, and ready for planting in 1691. I make no charge 
for ground used in 1890. 

Reepcctfolly, 

A. L. H*.TCH. 

Wiscontin Horticultural Society in Account vith A. L. Hatch, 

April 20, 1890, express on plante t 26 

April 27, 1890, work, four hours 60 

April 37, 1890, ex. on trees (Birscbinger) 80 

April 30, 1890, work 75 

May B, 1890, ex. trees (Phoenix) 60 

May 5. 1890, ex. trees (Cotta) 80 

May 5, 1890, work 15 

May 7, lb90, ex. trees (Gale & Son) 40 

May 15. 1890, ex. trees (Storrs & Harrison) 1 25 

June 20. 1890, stakes and work 66 

Total 16 26 . 

September 1, 1890, cr. by cash from Express Co 60 

Balance fS m 
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REPOET OF TEIAL STATION WEYAUWEGA, AT WAUPACA, 00. 

Wetauweqa, Wis., June 9, 1890. 
E. S. GOFF, MadisoD, Wis., 

Pear Sir.— The followiag trees and pUmts have been teceived and set out 
fOT trial: . 

Chaa. Hirscbingec, Baraboo Wia.— S Duchess, 3 T. Tranaparents, 3 Bell 
Pippin, 2 Scott's Winter, 3 Palmer, 2 Wealthy, 3 Baraboo, 2 McMahon, 
3 Newell's Winter. 

Wm. Springer, Fremont, Wia. — 2 Morris, 2 Mary, 3 Crocker, 3 Man- 
ning's Russetts, 4 Ducbeas No. 2, 4 Jenny, 4 Wolf River, 4 HeSle White, 
1 setdlinB from Wolf Eiver. 

A. D. Barnes, Waupaca, Wis. — 2 , 1 Hibrid Seedling, 1 Wis. Spy, 

1 Whitney's No. 30, 1 Gold Drop, 1 Johnson's Seedling, 1 Marianna Plum, 
1 Wild Grove Plum. 

Wm, Masters, Weyauwega, Wis.— 1 Seedling. 

J. C. Plumb* Son, MUton, Wis.— I W. Chief, Syr., 3 W. Chief, 4 jr., 
I N. W. Greening. 

A. Clark Tuttle, Baredorf, Wis.— 3 Borsdorf, 3 Raspberry, 3 Repka 
Malinka, 3 Tolatoret, 3 Arabian, 3 Transparent, 2 Boaloff, 3 Long Field, 
3 Long Arcade, 3 Glass Green. 

Noble, ClintonirUle, Wis.— 3 Nobles. 

J. V. Cotia, Nursery, lU.— 2 McMabon (top worked), 2 T, Transparent 
(top worked), 3 Snow (top worked). 

Isaac Gale & Sons, Waukesha, Wia.— 3 Eesha, late keepera, 3 Seedling 
Plum. 

Clark Eewett, Waupun, Wis.— 3 Wia. Spy, 3 Johnson's, 3 Mathews, 
3 Eortsbom, 2 Mary, 2 Jennej, 2 Matthews Fall. 

Storra & Harrison Co., Paineeville, Ohio — 1 Idaho pear. 

C. G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa— 1 Duchess No. 0, 1 Duchess No. 4, 
1 Duchess No. 3, or Patteu's Greening, 1 Sport, 1 Good Peasant, 3 Rock- 
ford Plums. 

Strawberries — Warfleld No. 1, Tippeause, Yale, Crawford, Tompson 
No. 7, Tompson No. 9, Tompson No. G, Tompson No. 8, Tompson No. 11, 
Eureka, W. Pacific, Viola. 

Raspberries— Ada, Progress, Winona, Muskingbum, Palmer, Alacucau 
Ererbating, Tompson's Early Hammotfa. 

Clark Hewett trees are set with a cedar tree from one to two feet from 
the tree on the southwest side by request. About thirty (30) per cent, of the 
trees have not leaved out yet, and don't think many of them ever will, Tba 
remainder are looking good. The spring has been very backward here, we 
had no warm weather tUl the first of June, to speak of. 
I am, Yours truly. 

Feed a. Harden. 

Owing to a mistake in shipping, some of tlie trees were a leng time in 
reaching Mr. Harden's place. Sboeetabt.t 



SMALL FRUIT DISCUSSION. 
STRAWBERRY DISCUSSION. 

TAKIETIES. 

Hr. Coe — I would start with Warfleld. (What fertilized with?) So far 
I have fertilized with Wilson, they pick together, are about the same color 
and ahape, and mtkrket well together. 

Q. Ib your soil hke Mr, Smith's? 

A. Mo. The WarSeld is much more productive than the Wilson or the 
Crescent. If the Wilson ruata uae Sucker State. 

Q. Does the Wilson ever rust so as to hurt its crop with jou ? 

A. It never does. The Haviland does well with us, it is large, produc- 
tive and a ni(« green plant. 

Q. How is the Jessie as a fertilizer ?j 

F. H. Chappel ^ It is good when the crop of blossoms come. 

J. M. Smith — I have never found anything equal to it. 

President — Is it not a fact that pistillate varietits are more productive 
than any other kind ? 

J. M. Smith— I think it is. 

F. K. Phoenix — 1 would like to hear from some one who has raised pis- 
til latea bj themselves. 

Prof. OoS — I planted Crescents four rods in extent and got considerable 
fruit from them. I also grew Crescents in the greenhouse and covered 
them to keep insects away, and still got a fair share of fruit. 

T. S. McGowan — I want to ask Prof. Oott if those (pistillate) varieties 
are not apt to hear dbortive or imperfect fruitT 

A. They are. 

O. J. Kellogg would recommend the Crescent and Warfietd for shipping; 
reported Haviland too soft for shipping, more like the Jessie; had found 
only two reports of failure of the Bubach. 

Q. Is there anything for very early variety? 

A. I think we have it in Michel's Early. I received some plants and 
they were the smalleat, meaneat plants I ever set, and they have made the 
Dfceat looking plants I ever aaw; thej are about as large as the Wilson, the 
same color, and firm and good to ship. 

J. M. Edwards— I went out to look at some a gentleman had set, and 
the; had run so they had formed a matted masa. I took up twenty-five 
and carried them home, it was late in the fall and they made the tliird set- 
ting that year. There are three or four varieties originated by the late Mr, 
Arnold, one of which 1 wish to mention is tbe Alpha, as it ia the most 
profitable of the very early ones. 

Q. I would like to inquire about the Early Pacific. 

A. A wonderful nice grower but no dlspoaition to fruit. 



n. ,- , 
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PREFABATION OF PLANTS. 

A. D. Bamea — I cut off roots to prepare plants and trim off the leaves, 
only leaving two leaves and cro^n. 

C. A. Hatch — If you can take up the plant with dirt adhering to the 
roots there ia no need of losing one. I take a garden dibble and put it 
down to one aide of the plant and puah the roots up against it. I trim off 
to one leaf and the crown. 

Q. Where does Mr. Smith get his plants? 

J. M. Smith — Of late years we have raised them. We set a bed last 
spring for next year's crop of plants; we train the runners like apokea to a 
wheel, around the plant; in the following spring we take those planta to 
get new beds for fruiting. We do not set those nearest the crown for 
they will be too long. 

Prewdent— I wouldliketoask Prof. GoflE what soil planta ahould be set 
in to do well ? 

A. 1 think it ia the rule with nurserymen that you ahould aet them in 
better aoil than they are taken from. 

J. M. Edwards — Any good com land will do well for your plants, bat 
do not over manure your plant bed. 

T. S. McGowan — Is it advisable for growers to plant strawberries after 
com? 

F. H. Chappel — I planted this year after sweet com. I cultivated moat 
thoroughly and my planta look well. 

WINTKE PROTKCTIOS, 

J. C. Plumb— I will tell you how I am winter-mulching. One acre ia 
mulched with bagasse from the sorghum mill. Laat winter I had ten 
thousand Jessies in the cellar and ten thousand other berries. I kept them 
that way because Icannoi; get them in my soil sufficiently early without 
disturbing the blossoms. I take shallow boxes, count out layers of 
twenty-five bunches, put in a layer and then a little soil and so on until the 
boi is full; they winter beautifully and come out in the spring in splendid 
condition. I do not allow any water around them. 

Pi-esident Thayer said he used pine bougiia for protection and had prac- 
ticed it for two years. Mr. Barnes thought raspberry canes made iust as 
nice a covering and were as neat to handle. 

Mr. Chappel asked if any one used marsh hay? Mr. Barnes had used 
some two years old. Mr. Smith uses it and stacks again, after removing 
it, for future uae. Mr. Kellogg uses it but does not remove it. Mr. Qray 
uaes manure. Mr. McGowan thought manure would have a tendency to 
fill the ground with weeds. Mr. Gray allows manure to heat and there ia 
no danger of weeds, he forks it over twice before using. 

T, B. McGowan — I wish to a»k Prof. Qoff if it would not be a good plan 
to purchase potash to use to destroy the weeds? I practice it and I have a 
compost heap that coata practically nothing. 

:.. .u.^.> , .Google 
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J. G. Plumb — I recommend the same soil and cultivation for red raap- 
berriea as for strawberries, but when you come to the black raspberries jou 
need a different soil. Too much manure brings the bushes to an enormous 
growth but we get comparatively do fruit. There is also the danger of red 
rust, I caution every one to be careful not to manure too heavily if he want s 

F. H. Chappel — A great many acrtw of raspberries were threatened with 
red' ruat a few years ago, but since the dry years have come on I hear no 
oomplaiat of it. I think we have reason to be thankful for escaping this 
enemy. 

J. M. Edwards — I want to ask Mr. Kellf^g it he thinks he can manure 
too heavily for hlaok cap raspberries ? 

We applied manure to ours, putting on a forkful this side and that, and 
out beds yielded ub five thousand quarts that year. After we put the 
manure on we went right through and cultivated, and also cultivated right 
after picking. 

President— I have had a little different experience in mulching raspberries. 
I mulch with green clover; it keeps the weeds all down. I leave it there 
and the ground is freah and moist as needs be, and the fruit [is perfectly 
clean. I believe that clover will, to a great eit«nt, revolutionize the 
ground. I keep up fertility by sowing clover and plowing it under. In 
the winter time my teams are all busy drawing fertilizers. My land was 
worn out, and seemed worthless when I commenced with it. 

A. L. Hatch —I want to know if that plan of clover muching will sub- 
stitute the wiring up of canes. 

President — Not at all. I wire up twelve feet apart. One acre of clover 
is sufficient to mulch an acre of berries. It is the cheapest mulch I can 
obtain. It is twice as cheap as it is to draw a fertilizer a mile that is given 
to you. I believe it would pay, at eight dollars per ton, better than to take 
fertilizers if they did not cost you anything. 

Htx. Ooe — The only mulching we have ever used for blackberries is dry 
m.nlching. We put it on the rows and also cultivate in the rows. Last 
fall we had about twenty tons of coarse mulch; we bend down the tips of 
the bushes and cover them. 

L. J. Kellogg — I have had very tittle experience with mulching. I 
have used coarse stable n: 



DISCUSSION ON PICKINQ AND UAREETINQ FRCIT. 

Hr. Phoenix asked Mr. Smith to tell how he got his berries in packages 
from the vines and how he shipped them. 

J. M. Smith — I have a gang of pickers and a superintendent over them. 
We paid pickers one cent per quart for strawberries and (me cent per [unt 
for raspberries. A boy carries the flats and distributee the boxes and 
another boy puts the boxes into crates, putting the crates Into a wagon to 
be drawn to the cooling room. If the wagon is not there ready to take the 

U-H , , 
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berries, they ai'e covered and not allowed to have the sun efaine on them a 
moiiKnt. The; are taken to the packing or cooling room and are kept at 
a temperature of flrtj- five degrees. I have found that it does not do to 
keep them too cool, because they do not stand shipping so well. We put 
them on the cars ourselves and do not allow the expressmen to handle 
them. They are always willing to let ua do it. 

Mr. Edwards spoke of berriea being shipped from Oconomowoc; express- 
men would not allow the growers to put them on the cars, they did it 
themselves and handled them very roughly in so doing, and the result wan 
the berries were spoiled on reaching Milwaukee. 

J. C. Plumb— At what temperature is the cooling point for berries? If 
cooled to less than 60 or 65 what would be the result ? 

A, They will melt down. 

Q. Do they really need cooling? 

J. M. Smith — I think they do; they will stand shipping longer and 
reach the market in a bett«r condition than they will if not cooled. We 
ship to Lake Superior, and berries picked Saturday did not reach their 
destination until the following Wednesday, and all, except the Manches- 
ters, reached the market in good condition. 

Henry W. Ash — Have you been able to secure special express rates, and 
in what manner ? 

J. M. Smith — I have been able to obtain special rates for several years 
past where I ship certain amounts regulariy. 

President — I require my pickers to sign certain conditions regarding 
picking, etc., agreeing not to leave without giving three days notice. I 
ose picker's tin boxes, they are numbered and are strapped around them 
and the berry boxes are numbered to correspond with the picking boxes. 
The.pickers start on rows, in sections, one on each side. When a box is 
filled the number is called out; one man takes the fruit and fills the cases. 
If the berries are not picked according to rule pickers do not get paid. I 
pay one cent per box through the season; strawberries in quart and rasp- 
berries in pint boxes. When a picker picks a thousand boxes he gets a 
premium of one dollar. 

Mr. Thayer showed the kind of ticket used by him in tallying the num- 
ber of, boxes picked. 

A. G. Tuttle — I have a ticket mode of heavy manilla paper, there are 
letters on the ticket for quarts, ' One carrier holds eight quarts, most of 
our pickers bring in full cases of eight quarts. We punch opposite the 
letter for the amount picked, the ticket is kept by the picker and is the 
only record made. 

Qeo. H. Bobbins — Will berriee ship better in close or open cases? 

J. H. Smith — We enclose in cases with a space between the laths to 

Hr. Edwards uses a case having a whole cover, with the sides of the 
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Hr. Smith uses sixteen quart cases. 

Mr. Thayer uses the same. 

Mr. Tuttle ships in refrigerator cara and finds they ro in better conditloi, 
if he puts them in the car. 

Bipon gioirers load a car every day and ship for ten cents per cnse. 

J. M. Edwards— Is it aa easy to lay down blacli berries as black cap 
raspberries ? 

A. It costs eight dollars per acre. Two men can laj down one half 
acre of blackberries per day; raspberries can be laid down a little faster. 

Mr. Smith said he employed four men who would cover one acre a daj. 
Mr. Thayer only employed two men. 

Warren Gray — Shall we cut out old canes before covering ? 

President — Yes. 

Warren Gray — I have always done so until this year and we find we do 
not break so many canes if we leave the old canes on. 

President — Laying down blackberries is a knack, you will be almost 
pure to break them the first time. 

T. S, McGowan — I do not raise many but I lay them down without 
breaking. I lay them over a stick of scantling and let them remain a 
week or two and after that they como down easily. 

Mr. Hamilton was called upon to give his experience and said: " I have 
laid down so many of these blackberries in public that I have got tired of 
it and I sometimes get tired o! it in the field. It is necessary to dig a 
larger hole on the underside of the canes to lay down an old raspl*rry 
than a blackberry. I do not think a man can lay down an acre of black* 
berries without breaking some, but we have too many canes, and it does 
not injure the fruit crop to break a few of them. Remove enough dirt 
from under the plant to make room for the crown and at the same time 
you undermine the plant with a fork press it down and you can cover the 
canes very easily by holding them down in this manner. I have had 
more trouble from the carelessness of the second man in putting hia foot 
on the plant in a manner to push it back instead of the way it is to be laid. 
Some succeed better than others in this work. Some people say, when I 
go toward a hill it begins to lay down. I remove [the old brush from the 
row after bearing is over. If there is a very firm base to the plant it will 
be more work. 

Q. — Have you any plan for clearing out the brush? 

A. — I generally carry it out. 

President — E have a better method than that, I use a little cultivator to 
which I hitch a horse and soon clear out the brush. 

A. I. Oale — I would like to ask if any one present has had trouble in 
covering with clay soil? 

Geo. E. EobbiuB— I have had trouble in that way, I found it made too 
warm a covering. I now use straw and like it better; the wind circulates 
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under the atraw and mokes a prettj cold place for mice, coneequeiitlj thej 
do not disturb the caneB. 

C. H. Hamilton — t think most of people cover too deep and hurt 
the berries. Paper would do if it would stay on. It is not freezing, but 
the sun that injures the canes. 

J. C. Plumb — We do not want a hit of old wood taken out until spring. 
I discovered in picking time that in Mr. Coe'a field the old wood was all 
there aud he said the old wood did not do any hurt, it served as a mulch. 

Mr. Coe — We only leave canes in red raspberries, and tbey do not hurt 
them, they break right up and do not give ua any trouble. 

A. O. Tuttle — What time do yoQ remove the covering from plants la 
the spring? 

Geo. R. Bobbins — I remove it when the buds are ready to grow and when 
vegetation starts. 

A, G, Tuttle — We lay down to protect from the extreme cold of winter 
and as soon as that iH over we think it ia best to take them up and let 
them liave air. 

Discussion closed and C. A. Hatch, President of Wisconsin Bee Keeper's 
Association, took the chair. 



Wednesday afternoon was given up to the Bee Keepers of Wisoonsin, 
and the following address by the editor of the American Bee JouttmI, 
Thomas G. Newman, " Our Trip to Wisconsin," is taken from that valu- 
able paper. 

It is difficult for us to leave the office during the months of December, 
January and Febmary, bnt receiving such a pressing invitation, coupled 
with the asseriion that we had declined all previous invitations to attend 
the state convention, 'and that the bee keepers of that state were anxious 
to make our personal acquaintance, we concluded to go and take the coa- 
eequences of our absence two days. 

President C. A. Hatch was at the depot to meet and conduct us to the 
capitol building, where the horticulturists and bee.keepers were holding a 
joint session. We received a hearty welcome, and were soon called upon 
for a speech, upon the question under consideration, which was, whether 
the two pursuits of tiee-keeping and horticulture were well adapt«d to each 
other, and could be practiced in harmony. 

We complimented those present upon the excellent and harmonious re' 
latious seeming to exist, and upon the fact that quite a number of them 
were actually engaged in the two branches of business, and in practice had 
found them to be very well adapted to each other. 

We then remarked that some few horticulturists had ignorantly op- 
posed their neighbors who were bee keepers, aud had in some caees ap> 
pealed to the law; but such a meeting as this would do more to harmonize 
the intecASta than a thousand lawsuits, JEere matters in common could be 
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discuseed, and metuoda adopted which would make and preserve harmon* 
ious relations, remove prejudice, and relegate env; to the remote past. In 
aubstance we then remarked aa follows: 

Shakespeare ver7 Bagelf remarked: "Let me not know that I am 
robbed, and I am not robbed at all." Oa the other hand, many imagine 
that they are robbed when they ore not robbed at all! 

Some persona think of the bees that they are robbers — and they openly 
charge them with robbing the clover Selds of aomething, so that the clover 
doea not make good hay, etfl,, but the facta are the veryreverse. 

Bees are of great advantage to the clovers as well as to otiier bloom, and 
without their aid in fructifying the Qowera, many a plant would cease to 
bloom — and even to live 1 They abaolutely require the viaits of beea or 
other insects to remove their pollen -maaaee, and thus to fertilize them. 
Hence, Darwin wisely remarks, when apeaking of clover and heart's ease: 
" No bees, no aeed; no seed, no increase of the flower. The more visits 
tiom the bees the more seeds from the flower; the more seeds from the 
flower, the more flowers from the seeds." Darwin mentions the following 
experiment: Twenty heads of white clover, visited by bees, produced 
S,900 seeds; while twenty heads so protected that beea could not viait them, 
produced not one seed." 

Here in Richland county, a few years ago, a farmer conceived the idea 
that the bees damaged the clover, and sued his bee-keeping neighbor for 
damages, because ho imagined that his aheep did not prosper, on account 
of the presence of beee in his pasture. 

This ignorance was a God-aend to apiculture. It brought out such an array 
of testimony as to the great advantage that bees were to the clover fields, 
that now it ia difficult to find many so ignorant BB to claim that beea are 
anything but a bleeaing to fields and flowers — to plants, trees and buahea. 
They make it possible to produce large cropa of clover aeed, and fill the 
land with richest fruit. Many fruit-growers now even keep beee, not for 
the production of honey or wax. but for the especial purpose of fertilizing 
the early blossoms, thereby increasing the fruit crop. 

Nature bangs oub the beautiful and variegated colors, in order to call 
the attention of the insects. Dainty repasts are provided in the little foun- 
tains, distilled and welled up, drop by drop; and the aroma invites the 
beea and other insects to "cocoe to the feaat!" Why all thia design In 
Nature? She wants their fertilizing aid. The flowers need the visits of 
the insects to carry the pollen masses from blossom to blossom, in order to 
fructify them, and cause the fruit to form, abide and ripen— to gladen the 
hearts of fruit-growers, and fill their pockets with skekels. 

The horticulturist may dig graft and bud, but what will the returns be 
without the labors of the bee? The Creator has provided no other means 
for the fertilization of flowers but the visits of insects, and there are no 
ctfaer insects at that time of the year to flit from flower to flower. The 
body of the honey-bee is wisely adapted to this purpose, being covered ^ith 
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fiae hairs, inviaible to the naked eye, which brush off and carry the fertil- 
izing jicwder to the germ that requires it. The fruit aets better crea when 
the tree has perfect flowers, contaioiag both pistils and stamens, if pollen 
from another flower, or belter, still, from another tree, ia brushed upon its 
germa. Who has not observed that a long continued raiuslorm, occurring 
during fruit bloom, and preventing these little messengers from their 
rounds, is followed by a failure of fruit. 

The bee-keepers and horticulturists should, therefore, always be fast 
friends—their interests are linked together in a way which should make 
them "brothers, all!" The prosperity of the one aids in the advancement 
of the other! 

When light and truth enters the human mind, they drive away murh of 
the foolLsh opposition and disagreeable feeling which ia born of envy, and 
flourishes most among the uninformed and easily pursuaded people, who 
think that their rights are invaded, or their revenues decreased by some 
other vocation. 



A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca, stated that he had a short paper on the same 
subject, and would like to present it, so that both papers could be discussed 
at the same time. In his prefatory remarks he said: " Force trees early 
in the season ao they will ripen up the wood well before winter sets in. It 

ou will ripen up the wood early in the fall, trees will not winter kill." 



SUCCESSFUL APPLE ORCHARDING: OR, HOW TO 
MAKE IT SO. 

By a. D. BARNES. 

l3t. Select a good site — a well-drained northern or northeastern slope, 
well protected from south and west winds, with a chocolate, clayey loam 
soil. The higher and the stonier, the better it is. But many other sites 
«nd soils, with proper care and management, can be made successful. 

Sd. Prepare the soil by plowing and subsoiling deep in the fall. Plow 
again in the spring, and plant very early. I believe that many trees suffer 
and die from drouQ;ht — thawing and freezing — from the fact that the 
roots are compallad to grow too near the surface. 

3d. Plantnone but adapted varieties. I am a strong believer in adapta- 
tion and acclimicion. Plant in broken or alternate rows, 14 feet north 
and south by 24 feet east and west. Incline the trees to the southwest, with 
the lowest and heaviest branches on that side, to aid in shading the trunk, 
and the earth around the tree. Plant a low-top, bushy white cedar about 
two feet south ot the fruit Iree, to prevent sun-scald, thawing and the rav- 
ages of the borer — for the borer never works in the shade. Other devicea 
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will do, but not so well; for the evergreen U always there wheu it is needed, 
and in many cases will do valuable eervice as a, wiod-bieak, 

4tb. Dig holes wide and deep — the wider and deeper the better. Fill 
the holes partly full of good, strong surface soil. Leave » small mound 
in the center of the hole to set the tree on, ao the roots will set in natural 
position, pointing down, and not Up to the sun. Fill in around the roots 
with fine surface soil, and be particular to straighten out all fibers and to 
work the earth in between them with your fingers. Be sure that the earth 
cornea in close contact with the roots, but do not pack it too hard. If the earth 
is dry, use much water while planting the tree, but none after it is planted. 
Level off the ground and cover the wet dirt with dry earth, leaving the 
tree raised a little — for it will gradually settle if the hole was deep and 
particularly filled with loose earth. Do not consider the tree planted until 
it is well staked and tied so it will stay in position, and thoroughly mulched 
with manure or litter of some kind. 

5eh. Plant the orchard to potatoes or garden vegetables for a few 
seasons — for potatoes and vegetables do not absorb or use up thesameele- 
mentsand properties that the trees require. CuUivatethoroughly the first 
and middle part of the season. Stir up (he earth around the tree with a 
fork. Do not cultivate too closely with plows or cultivators, for fear of 
breaking off the roots and causing the tree to b'eed, or to throw up water 
Bprouts, both of which are very injurious to the vitality of the tree. Keep 
off all bugs and pests. Wash tiie tieea at least once each May with soft 
soap bxMb. 

6tb. Remove the mulching and some of the earth from around the tree 
about the first of September, to check the growth of the tree, to cure out 
the sap, and to harden up the wood. A.pple trees never winter kill if the 
wood is well ripened up early in the fall. Just before it freezes up in the 
fall, make a mound of earth around the stem of the tree to hold it firm, 
prevent ravages of mice and moles, and more particularly to hold the frost 
in the ground at the roots and butt of the tree — to keep the sap down 
when the warm days of March come, which are so very destructive. 
These banks will not thaw clear through to the roots (especially if the 
evergreen referred to has been planted) till the weather is warm and well 
settled for spring, thus holding the sap and blossoms back till the season is 
warmer, when the sap will not sour and the blossom germs will be stronger 
and set a healthier crop of fruit. 

7th. After the weather is suitable in May. level down the banks around 
the trees, and mulch again. When you get the orchard well started, seed 
down to clover. Cut one crop early each season, and leave the second crop 
to serve as a fertilizer and to keep the ground moist, and from thawing 
and freezing often. 

8th. Prune carefully with the pruning knife or shears each season, just 
long enough before the sap starts in the spring so the wounds will sear over 
and not bleed. Do not let the trees over-burden tliemselves with fruit, but 
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remove the smaller and inferior BpecicaeaB as soon as set; for a tree will 
not be liardy, cor wiU the fruit be good if overburdened. 

Pardon recapitulation, for 1 wish to emphasize thete facts, and get them 
firmly impressed on the Planter's mind: Ist. A suitable site. 3d, Qood, 
fresh, adapted and acclimated stock. 3d. Good preparation of the site, 
and proper planting. 4th. (And which should be moat heeded) good cul- 
tivation and judicious regulation. 

By my process of cultivatiag. banking, mulching and removiog of the 
mulching, I can regulate and govern the growth and thrift of the tree ae 
well as fou can the growth and thrift of a short-horned steer (or one with* 
out horns, either); but mind jou — you muat fertilize and cultivate for the 
benefit of Che tree and the erop you propose to grow on the Iree, and not 
for the benefit of the crop you purpose growing between the trees. 

FinaUy — Have faith, be faithful and diligent, and your efforts will prove 
suocesBful. 



DISCUSSION. 

Chas. Hirecbinger — Mr. president, my name is down on the programme 
in connection with this question: Does Low Topped Apple Trees Prevent 
Sun Scald ? and what I have to say will be short, for Mr. Hatch and Mr. 
Philips took away nearly all I had to say, and now Mr, Barnes comes along 
with his evergreen theory, and it is all gone. 

I think if you are going to kill the tree you might as well let the^un do 
it as lo put out an evergreen to do it. 

I managed to get some of my trees so low — about six inches from the 
ground — that the weeds did not let the sun get to them toscald them. 

I have found some trees sun-scalded eleven feet and four inches firom 
the ground, sun-scalded in the branches. I found many trees that way. 
If low topped treee prevent sun-scald, it must be done when the leaves 
protect them.- Now I am going to make a wild statement, that the scald 
is done before the leaves are there. I woold rather have a lot of suckers 
than a low topped tree, or plant a black -cap raspberry on the south side of 
a tree than to protect it by trees. 

The sun-scald can be prevented on the trunk; you will find that location 
has more to do with it than anything else. 

J. C. Plumb — I want to say a few words about each of these p^ers. I 
am agreeably surprised to see Mr. Hatch take those fundamental theories, 
and I hope this question w ill be considered from an experimental stand- 
point. The solution is to determine just what stocks are adapted to this 

The Virginia is the most tree growing of the crabs. The successful 
growth covering a period of over twenty-flve years ought to be a test, they 
stand there to day as perfect ezamplee of the success of this method ot 
top working. 

D«.i„.d.,C()Oglc 
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Mr. Whitney aay: " I would practice top working on all the trees in my 
wohaid." Mr. Skinner planted one thousand Ben Davis trees and in- 
creased the number to ten thoueandj he marketed bis fruit in Chicago. 
One of his nighbors Rot the Ben Davis craze, he had about a dozen Duch- 
ess trees and wanted Mr. Skinner to top work his trees with Ben Davis; he 
did so, and they stand there to-day, seven of them, as an example of the 
iruccees of this method. . 

Mr. Wyman, of Kewaunee— With regard to the Ben Davis apple I will 
say that I sampled some in Green Bay and they tasted very differently 
from those we rtow in Kewaunee. I found a good many people did not 
like the Ben Davis apple and it did not pay me to raise it; what makes the 
difference ? If the quality of the Ben Davis apple was better I could r^se 
it and make money on it. 

J. C. Plumb — It wants about twenty days more of good fine weather to 
ripen ita fruit than other winter varieties. I know an old Wisconsin crank 
in the southern part of Missouri who would not allow his trees to be 
pruned, not a branch, and be has been laughed at by lots of horticultarists 
because of bis peculiar notions, but now he has got the laugh on them for 
he if never troubled with the borer, the dread of all southern orchardists 
and I think that is the secret of his exemption from that pest. 

Chas. Hirschinger — I am pleased to see the coune Mr. Plumb has 
taken; he has given us a case of a Wisconsin crank in Missouri and how 
he deals with the borer. I want to say to him that I have never seen a 
borer in the Baraboo region: and the lower down you get your top tJie 
more scab you will get. I do not think we can afford to be cranks all our 
Uvea. I do not believe in the evergreen theory, it is a humbug — it may 
be a good thing for thtuewho have evergreens to sell. 

A. O, Tuttle — We have oome right back to where we were thirty yeara 
ago. I planted mj trees to get them aa low topped a* possible bat the 
forks proved a great disadvantage. I had twenty Golden Russets all 
broken down and I really wished the winter would kill them. 

A. J. Phillips — I think 'gentlemen that Mr. Ash has raised a questioa 
here this morning that is of more importance ttiaa this subject of pro- 
tection. 

The Virginia crab has the stroi^est crotch of anr tree that k^owb; 
you can stand on the crot«h and pick the fruit from the limbs. I have 
been taking off lalb from protected trees for three years and I have Vir- 
ginia crabs that will bear a bushel of fruit to the tree next year. Mr. 
Brand's (of Minnesota) plan to protect the trees by maVing a box and 
filling with earth is too expensive, too much work. As to evergreens you 
can raise the hardy tree just as well as you can raise the evergreen and 
keep shearing it back to keep it the proper height, you can protect your 
trees with lath for a cent a tree for seven years. The best trees I have, 
after twenty years setting are trees that have a smooth trunk about four 
feet high. I would let a Vii^nia crab grow about four feet high and then 

.., ^ rc„o., Google 
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top-work on that. I have tried the Haas but it is Dot vigorous to grow and 
ripeo a crop. 

A. h. Hatch— I want to call your attention to some salient points of 
the argiiiaent presented here on this topic, Mr. Barnes suggests shade foi 
preventing the depredations of the borer, now the only borers I have are 
the kind that grow right in the shade. I have taken as many aa seren out 
of a tree. Mr. Barnes also suggested that trees will nerer winter kill if 
their bark is fully ripened. Now what has become of the Pewaukeea that 
were such great trees for early ripening? 

J. C. Plumb — Just as I expected, Mr. Hatch will do his share of the 
whitewashing. I asked Mr. Whitney what he did for hia trees to protect 
them from the Gun-scald and he said, " whitewash, whitewash them; it 
makes people look at them and ask questions and bo does good in two 
ways." 

Secretary — I met an old gentleman on the street in Evansville last 
summer who said to me, " Mr. Hoxie, I have read the report of your so- 
ciety, and I have been very much amused to see the great number of opin* 
ions expressed by the diflEerent fruit Erowers, Now, when doctors dis- 
agree, who shall decide?" 

I said to him, Wisconsin is a large state, and consequently there will ba 
a great difference in esperiencc. One man living in a locality where the 
soil is sandy will find that certain varieties will succeed with him, while 
another, living on a clay soil, will find certain other varieties succeed best, 
and BO it will be found that each one is governed by the conditions of soil, 
exposure, etc., and the experience wilt widely differ; hence, all these im- 
portant points should be taken into consideration. 

A. J. Phillips — I wonder if any bad results have been experienced from 
whitewashing, by closing the pores of the trees? 

F. K. Phoenix — I am so much of a crank that I have tried whitewash, 
brown paint and black paint. I would try anything to stop blight. 

A. J. Pbitllps — I think you will stop the blight, for with that paint on 
there you will kill the tree in about two years. 

J. U. Edwards— Did the trees you did not paint fire blight? 

A. Not all of them. Do not paint your trees because I advise it for I 
do not so advise. 

Will Mr. Lyon tell us if he has bad any experience in Michigan with 
whitewashing trees? 

Mr. Lyon — I never did such a thing and I do not believe in it. I be- 
lieve in low branched trees, but do not believe in the theory that those 
branches that get the best light will bear the best fruit. Low branched 
trees are easier to handle, one reason is, they are less iiable to break. I 
have never seen a healtliy tree sun-scalded or attacked by the flat bead 
borer; the round head will attack anything. I recoliect seeing an orchard 
of a neighbor attacked by the borer when it had been sun-scalded. I saw 
the scars on the tree where he had cut the borers out. While visiting or- 
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chords of southern Michigan aad Wisconain, I saw a great deal of blight 
ftnd Ban that it attacked ^ouDg trees before they bad borne a great deal of 
fruit; these orchards were along the lake shore of Michigan and Wiscoii' 
sin. I think the iofluence of water has something to do with the tendency 
to the blight. 

Dwarf pears and cherries are grown alt along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, although it is not an agricultural country, and I think water pro- 
tection has something to do with the success. 

A. G. Tuttle — All I know about the blight is that it is worse the nearer 
70U get to the interior, or near tho dry atmosphere. 

Efenry W, Ash — Air drainage ie one of the essential things in our or- 
chards. The idea became popular in our neighborhood that setting out 
evergreens was a good thing far the protection of orchards; it certainly was 
a success as regards the evergreens, but a failure as regards orchards. 

Q. J. Kellogg — I want to ask Mr. Hatch what kind of crabs he grafted 
with Pewaukee and Ben Davis ? 

A. L. Hatch — I grafted on the White Arctic, Tnrocendent Hyslop and 
Peach era;'. I did hare some success with the Ben Davis top grafted when 
they were nearly gone otherwise. 

The reason Mr. Lyon did not dad dre blight up in those regions, was not 
due to the influence of water simply, but it was from the same reason thai 
people, years ago, in California could hang up meat and it would keep 
fresh for several days without other precaution; it cannot be done there 
now. It is because after a (Muntr.v becomes settled, the air is filled with 
bacteria. 

The *'*it'"^— ' is more subject to blight than any other variety. 

Mr. Lyon — We have had the blight for fifty years in Michigan, and sel- 
dom has it been injurious to the trees. I quite agree with the gentleman, 
that the theory of bacteria is correct, but your experience is so difFerent 
from Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan. 

The time allotted for discussion having expired the president called for 
a paper by Mr. Hatch. 



PROTECTION; OR OUTWITTING OLD BOREAS. 
By a. L. hatch, Ithaca. 
If we have fruit it must ba borne upon a tree, plant, or vine that has 
lived through the .winter season. Thus it becomes necessary to have 
hardy trees and plants. If we oat wit "Old Boreas" we muit ba sure, 1st 
that our trees or plants have sufficient inherent hardinss} to withstand tlie 
coldest winters; 2nd, that our cultivation, care and minagemsnt place the 
trees or plants in the bast possible condition when winter sets in; 3rd, that 
we give adequate protection from, the extremes of heat and cold during 
the season when growth is suspendj 
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Among the methods widely advocat) d for orchards in the west is that 
of clotw plantiag. It has been held that one tree vould protect another 
from winds and the effects of winter sanshine. This sunshine it is said 
produces "Bun-Bcald" of the trunk — kills the bark on the southwest side 
— alternate freezing and thawing being very injurious. Now, if a tree 
top near hy breaks up the suns raja that fall upon the trunk the heat 
would not accumulate sufficiently to do much injury during mild winter 
days and no "sun-scald" would result. What would protect the outaido 
rows is not so clear. Perhaps we should plant none or else make a plan 
for it as the Irishman did for the chipmuck that digs its hole without 
throwing any dirt out — " Jist begin at the other ind, be jabbersl" 

Another remedy for this "sun-scald" is low tops — short trunks and 
limbs branching near the ground. Both of these methods rest upon the 
same general principles— breatdng up the sun's rays, etc., and both involre 
the orchardist in the same diffloultiea. Whoever posseesea an orchard 
fifteen years or more of age realises these difficulties and probably has 
some samples of this "sun-scald." While we can find abundant evidence 
of its efiects among such kinds aa Walbridge, Utters, Qolden Russet, etc., 
it often shows too plainly on Oldenburg, Tetof sky, Haaa and Wealthy, 
We can also see its effects upon many forest trees — natives of our woods. 

Should we depend upon close planting and low tops to remedy this trou- 
ble we would find increasing labor each year in cultivating and managing 
Our orchards. Low limbs and clashing tops make the removal of grass un- 
der the trees difficult when the orchard is in clover, and pasturing with 
sheep or swine becomes Impractical for that purpose or for destroying the 
wormy, fallen fruit. The animals would browse the lower limbi and eat 
the fruit. Besides this very low limbs produce the most soabby fruit. If 
too closely planted, low topped, and nncultivated, the orchard soon loses 
its vigor and friiitfulness, the foliage would suffer more from parasitic 
fungi in the form of mold and scab, the fruit would be small and poor 
and insect injury greater. Mice and borera would harbor in the unhar- 
vested grass and carry on their depredations. 

Top grafting on hardy stocks fs another method that is recommended to 
secure sound trunks. The theory is to grow a Siberian or hybrid apple tree 
of known hardiness and vigor, and when of suitable size, graft the desired 
kind upon it four or five feet from the ground. Many failures in this line 
leads us to the conclusion that several kinds of our crab trees are not ){ood 
stocks for this purpose. A few successes also leads us to believe that there 
arekinda that may prove very useful for this purpose. We have some Ben 
Davis and Few auk ee grafted in that way that are quite fruitful too, while 
trees grown in the regular way have all failed with a single exception. 
Once we bad quite a number of each kind bearing from one-half to two 
bushels per tree. If there is nothing in top grafting on crab stocks, why 
do our top grafted trees live while the others have died ? If we can grow 
Ben Davis and Pewaukee in that way, what is to hinder growingqtfaer and 
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bettor kinds in the same manner ? Who knows bnt what some of our f mit 
growers have not already found a hardf vigorous tree of the crab family 
that will be a good stock upon which to build better orchards that will 
prove hardier and more reliable than those we now have. 

DISTANCES TO FLU4T. 

Here at the west, orchard trees are largely planted twenty feet apart or 
even less. At tlie east where land is much more costly, thirty to forty 
feet is the rule. Now if we are to have orchards we can cultivate and 
manage properly, it is pltun that we must have higher tops and more room 
than snoh close planting and low heading of trees can give us. This may 
increase the necessity for trunk protection. Therefore, we may appropri- 
ately consider that matter. 

TRUNK PEOTECriON. 

For protecting tree trunke to prevent "sun-scald" and for other pur- 
poses several methods have been 'proposed. Mr. A. J. Phillips, of West 
Salem, has used lath woven closely together with wire and set on end 
around the trees. This protects against " sun-scald," rabbits and mice. It 
has the disadvantage of being somewhat espeosive and difficult to apply, 
especially where the trunks are crooked or do not conform to the length of 
the lath. Still, if the trees were trained for it, it would have the advantage 
of being durable and efficient. Boards fastened in trough shape and set 
on the southwest side of the tree has about the same effect as far as the 
Bun shine goes, but is not a defence against rabbits. Strips of basswood 
bark cut of the right size and put around the trees are also among the 
articles recommended, and it weU put on should serve a very good pur- 
pose. Pros. Smith tells us of an orchard in the eastern part of the state 
that has been wrapped in haj or straw from the time of planting. He re- 
ports the success of it over and above other orchards in the neighborhood 
as being very considerable, and apparently demonstrating the value of 
tiunk protection. 

Lately one of the fruit men of Minnesota has published his plan for this 
purpose, as well as to prevent absolute winter killing. He says: " Make 
a box of boards eight inches wide and the height of the tree. Set it 
around the tree and Sll with fine earth. Bank up outside a foot high, and 
aft«r the ground freezes cover the bottom with straw manure. Remove 
the straw, box and earth after frost is out in April." He recommends 
replacing the box and earth in October. He makes very strong claims for 
this plan, but we have no evidence of its having been tried any length of 
time or extensively. 

Whether protection during summer is desirable or not can best be told 
by trial, but it is Ukely that it may prove useful. Thare are several other 
things used for tree protection, including building paper, cloths and 
newspapers, not especially, attractive in efficiency, cost, durability >r 
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ease of application. 'Wbitewash hag also been used with various claims 
for its uBefulneaa in lessening the effect of sunshine in winter, cleansing 
the hark and protecting from insects, especially borers. When used with 
a mixture of some insect poison it certainly possesses some merit. While 
each of these methods answer fairly well it is to be admitted that none of 
them are entirely satisfactcry. 

The desirabilitf of trunk protection ia much more generally admitted 
than practiced. If, however, n feasible plan can be adopted it is probable 
that it may become more popular as its practicedemoastratesitsuse. What 
then are its requirements? 

First, It should be sufficiently dense to protect from the bad effects of 
sunshine, cold and^ winds. 

Second, It should coverall exposed places where injury is liable tooccur. 
It ehould reach up among the branches to protect them at the point where 
they join the trunk. That point is the weakest part of a tree as far as 
winter kUling goes. Severe cold will cause injury in the forks sooner than 
elsewhere on the tree. It should go around the trunk completely for sev- 
eral good reasons, including that of protection against vermin. 

Tliird, The material should be adjustable to the tree whether crooked or 
straight, tall or short, large or small. The material should be such as will 
readily conform to these conditions, being bent, tenghtened or shortened 

^FouTth, It should _protect thoroughly against rabbits, mice and insects 
as tar as their habits make such protection needed. Certainly it should 
not be a shelter or harbor for vermin. 

Fifth, It should be durable and economical. If all- the -year-round pro- 
tection is to be given then the protection ought to endure two or three 
years, or until growth or natural causes makes its removal or renewal de- 
sirable. Of course cost is always an element in every problem of fruit 
culture. If we can do Ihe work for one cent and have it fill everyrequire- 
ment, then certainly it is more sensible to choose that method than one 
costing five cents per tree. 
To sum up the requirements then we have: 

1st. Reasonable density. 

Snd. Complete covering. 

8rd. Adjustability. 

4th. Proof against vermin. 

6th. Durability and economy. 

WHAT lUTEBIAL BEST COVEBS THESE BEQUIREUENTS? 

After consultation with Prof, Goff last season, we prepared material and 
wrapped one-half of the trees in our experimental orchard. The material 
used waa straight rye straw steeped in whitewash containing some crude 
carbolic acid and London purple. This was set up on end about the trees 
and tied in four or five places with wool twine. We could easily adjust 
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to an; shaped tree and let it go up among the branches along the trunk as 
far as we cbOBe. As we expect to Bpraj our trees for insects each seasoo, 
we can give the straw a sprinkling and think it will thus SlI every require- 
ment when thus prepared, put on and treated. We expect the rains to 
carry the poison downward where it will be ready for borers and mice. 
Should any codling moth make its cocoon in the straw it ia likely tIkaC suf- 
ficient poison will reach it to kill it. For newly planted and all young 
smooth barked trees we feel confident that this straw protection will be 
quite advantaK^'^i^i especially in the summer when very dry hot weather 
prevails. It is possible that summer covering may make tbe bark tender 
and thin and that exposure to air and sunshine from the let of August 
through the last of the season may be a benefit. Still we think that with 
material so well ventilated continuous protection will be best. Now we 
freely confess we have been preaching what we have not practiced much. 
Still, is it not true that we often neglect such things because we have no 
well considered plan to work on, and because they do not fall within our 
observation as practiced by others ? With oranges often sold cheaper than 
apples this winter here in Wisconsin, haven't we every incentive as fruit 
growers to consider well every plan to grow fruit and " Outwit Old Boreas ?" 
If we can make our trees free from "sun-scald" by trunk protection, then 
let us give trunk protection. If we can grow better trees by giving more 
room and cultivation, then let us be more libera! in these matters. If we 
can save our trees and vines from the weakening effects of fungus diseases 
and insect ravages by spraying, then let ua learn how and try. If hardier 
toeea can be grown by top grafting on hardy stocks, we ought to find it 
out. Perhaps if we shall combine all these things in our orchard manage- 
ment we may find more profit and reliability in fruit culture than we now 
realize. 

O. J. Kellogg, delegate to Minnesota State Horticultural Society pre- 
sented the following report: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — Pursuant to appointment I met 
with the 24th annual winter meeting held in Minneapohs January 20th 
to 33rd inclusive. Eon. Wyman Elliot called the convention to order 
on lime. Sam'l B. Oreen, secretary. Tbe first business after tbe opening 
prayer was the papers and discussions on small fruits. Papers were pre- 
sented by M. Culler, F. H. Fiedler, M. Pierce, William Lyon, Dewain 
Cook and yours truly. Tbe majority of reports agreed on Crescent, Capt. 
Jack, Warfield, Jessie, Bubasb and Wilson on clay soil, and where it does 
not rust. Pioneer was reported as one of the best perfect flowering varie- 
ties. Many failures of Wilson and some of Lady Rusk were reported. 
Snyder, A. Briton, and Taylor's Prolific seemed to be all the blackberries 
reported favorably. 

A. W. Latham, Excelsior, the newly elected secretary, made 'a splendid 
exhibition of grapes from cold storage, of Lindley, Brighton, Blartha, Em- 
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pire Stftte, lona and Concord, ae fresh and nice as when picked He also 
gave a practical paper on Orapes and Apple Growing, about Lake Minne- 

OeoFge Robinson reported on grapes, having planted 1,600 vines. His 
paper was full of good and practical Buggestiona; he placed first for red, 
Poughkeepaie; Snd. Ulster's ProliGo. Jessica as first for white, being the 
best earl; and doing better if grafted on a strong grower, Worden and 
Moore's Early had both friends and foes. Some reported Worden as drop- 
ing from the bunch and many reported Moore's Earl; as unproductire. 

The Bee Keepers occupied two sessiona of the four days, claimiug many 
points of interest identical with the fruit growers. Reports from the ex* 
perimental stations were fuUof interest and much of practical utility. 

Prof. Green, the retiring secretary, gave a leogchy report of over 100 
varieties of new Russian apples, SO of which were checked in value above 
ZuzofT. 

A. Peterson's report favored CharlemoS, Christmas, Cross and White 
Pigeon as the beet tour. Wm. Somerville, of Viola, reported 200 varietiee 
ot New Russians on trial, and has fruited fifty kinds for profit in orchard; 
holds Duchess, let; Wealthy, 3d: Longfield, 8rd; Repka Malenka, 4th; 
Malinda, 5tb, and of crabs, Gideon's No, 6. as beat fall crab, and Martha, 
Snd. 

K H, S. Dart, of Owatona Experiment Station, gave a printed report 
of eight pages, naming 135 varietiee of Russians, about the same number 
of seedlings, crabs, hybrids and standard sorts on trial, 14 varietiee of 
plums, 6 of pears, 6 of cherries both ot which were mostly Rusai»i, 60 
varieties of forest and ornamental trees, 23 of evergreens, 31 of shrubs and 
(»«epera, closing his report recommending tree belts tor the prairies and 
protection to our northern forests. 

Mr. Dar oSered a resolution stating there were no Russian apples hardy 
enough for Minnesota, a substitute was adopted saying that with their 
limited experience they were not prepared to recommend a list for general 
planting. 

Prof. Green gave a valuable paper on fertilizers, recommending the 
St. Paul Tankage, (which is the refuse from the steam rendering 
establishments) as the best commercial fertilizer, he using 1,000 lbs, per 
acre, with satisfactory results, cost of this tankage 10 to 15 dollars per 
ton, — he recommended the use of ashes leached and unleached as valuable 
but cautioned against applying them with manures. Would bury old 
bones in ashes or manure pile to help decompose them, would not burn old 
bones thereby destroying much of their value. Cautioned against putting 
any confidence in fertilizers using marlee, as there is no value in marles. 

Winter protection to trees was advocated by most of the members as 
well as protection against summer^heat; sliading of the bodies up to the 
branches was generally agreed as necessary. 

O. F. Brand strongly advocated boxing the trunks and filling with 
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earth for the winter and removing in spring, ?ome were in favor of Phillips 
latliatid wire proteotioD, some in favor or brown building paper, Mr. Qay 
lord had used tarred building paper and injured his trees. Blr. Prios 
wanted no protection but low heads — trees grown as buehee — andooe 
lad7 stated that tha Wealthy with them was worth more after it was dead 
than during its first life, as the second growth from the roots were more 
vigorous better leaves and produced better fruit, £. Gajlord recom- 
mended setting three trees together, about eighteen inches apart in tiie 
same bote. 

E. Oaylord, delegate from Iowa, exhibited nine kinds of native trees 
affected by blight also apple trees — ail apparently injured by sun scald in 



M. A. Thayer was present two days of the convention and was very 
kindly received and gave a very interesting talk on succession of small 
fruits and the application of green clover as manure applied in summer aa 
mulch. 

Wm. Somerville gave a very favorable report of the horticultural work 
at their farmer's institutes, occupying thirty minutes each session often 
taking a portion of the time assigned to the bog. 

Mr. Emery being sick the subject of the Columbian exhibition was not 
presented as was expected, but the plans laid, committee appointed and 
the many tables of fruit on eihibition including about fifty varieties, be- 
hooves us to doour beat if we expect to beat Minnesota. 

An invitation waa extended to the American Nurserymen's Aaaociation 
to meet in Minneapolis next June, a reception committee of twenty-Sve 
was appointed, a hall provided, an address given before the convention 
by Mayor Winston and everything done to anticipate the wants of tho 600 
coming next June. 

The report of J. S. Harris on seedlings was very interesting and as his 
Feaearches extend far into our state and he is really one of our members 
his report ought to go iuto our transactions by special request. 

To attempt to give yon any satisfactory report of a four days meeting in 
the short time allotted me would be impossible — tlie efforts made to enlist 
nearly a score of profeesional men to furnish or be present to read their 
valuable papers, the wide awake men that are conducting sixteen experi- 
ment stations, and their reports; the zeal manifest in making the exhibi- 
tion of fruits, flowers and vegetables so grand a. success; the free entertaia- 
ment of members aa well as delegates, all tend to increase an abiding in- 
terest in Minnesota horticulture. The tables of fruit represented about 50 
kinds. The show of plants, cut flowers, designs and roses was the finest 
ever made in the west at this season of the year. The show of roses by 
R. J. Mendenhall exceeded anything on exhibition; we were informed 
that the cut flower sales from his green houses for 1890 exceeded $50,000. 
The convention were invited to viNt his grounds. Among the roses he ex- 
13-H. .. , 
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hibited were American Beauty, the Quetn, the Bride, Wm. F. Bennett, 
Suneet, Duchess of Albany, etc. 

In companj with President Elliot and members of the conventioD we 
vieited the eztenslTe gardens, under glass, of Fred Busch. He hoe one 
and one half acres under glass devoted exclusively to raising lettuce and 
early cucumbers for the northern market. 

UinneEota is ahead of Wisconsin in her efforts to look np, originate ant) 
bring out new fruits, in testing all new varieties at her experimental 
Btations and tbe zeal and united effort of her membership, and while 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesotaare for 250 miles side by sidein territory, 
it behooves us as a society to cultivate tbe closest relations in a unit«d 
effort to develop northern horticulture. 



THE PARENT'S PAKT IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
CHILD FROM A TEACHER'S STANDPOINT. 

Bx MISS LIZZIE OILUES, Etahsville. 

Ever since that dim "in the beginning," our world has been en- 
larging tons. No longer do we live on a narrow plain bounded by the 
near horizon walls, but in a universe who^e height the human mind can- 
not reach, whose breadth it cannot Bpan,and whose depth it cannot fathom. 

The heart of the individual also proves a little world of whose dominions 
we dare not prophecy, for upon it are acted in minature all the scenes of 
strifes, victories and conquests eaperienced in tbe outer world. 

That little, dimpled, blue eyed babe, in the palace of a king, in the cot- 
tage of a peasant, in the home of plenty, intelligence and virtue, or in the 
hut of squalor, ignorance and vice, who can say what the outcome of that 
life will be. 

Men in advanced and even in middle life often speak of the compeiiionB 
of their youth occupying positions of height, or sometimes depth, of which 
they never dreamed them capable. 

Observation teaches that it is not the noble-bom who always make the 
most of life, it is a matter of common remark that the valedictorian is 
scarce ever heard of, after graduation. 

While we often turn away in disgust from the scum and slime of impure 
waters, to turn once more and see upon its to£om the pure and beautiful 
lilies. Into this enlarged world, " where all things are possible," come the 
little 19th-century babes, bom "an heir of ail the ages," innocent, it is true, 
of their noble heritage, but with no less right to all the beauty of its riches. 
Nature has appointed the parent guardian of this child, And he is re- 
sponsible to the child, to Qod and humanity for the manner in-vbich h& 
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administera it« affaire. To him chiefiy belbnga to see to it that nothing is 
doiie that will defraud the child of its inheritance. 

When the parent takes that child by the hand and leada him to the door 
of the "little red school- house," the teacher must Deceaaarily assume no 
small share of the duties of guardian. But there stil) remains to the par- 
rent the greater share of the authority and the larger paxt of the responsi- 
bility. 

In the first place it is the parent's privilege to see to select the individual 
to tvhom he ia delegating so much. If his privilege, then his duty to 
see to it that such a one is worthy of being trusted. As a matter of fact, 
the parent does demand a high standard of morals in the teacher of his 
child, and he has been rewarded so well that it can not but be observed 
that the average public school yields a better moral in'fluence than the 
average home. 

But as some one has said, "The home is not only the unit of state but the 
nursery of men and women. No other institution can take its place, and 
no other agency at its beet can be more than an aid." But many patenta 
are either too indolent or cannot do the'work of the home. Hence in ad- 
dition to its normal duties, the school is forced to become a substitute. 
To do perfect work under such circumstances would require a miracle. 

But where in the school has failed, whose failure is it? 

Dr. Channingsaid as long ago 1833, " No office is higher than that of the 
teacher. The first minds of the community should be encouraged to as- 
sume it. Parents Bhould do all but impoverish themselves to induce such 
to become the guardians of their children." He goes on to place the wise 
educator above the preacher in importance, and says: " In truth the min- 
istry now accomplishes little for the want of that early moral training, by 
which alone a community can discern truth from falsehood, to receive the 
higher and broader views of duty." Now that is pretty strong. But does 
the responsibility rest as much as Dr. Channing would have us thinl( on' 
the shoulders of the teacher? It used to be remarked and was given the 
credence of gospel truth, "Any one can teach school." Did you ever hear 
any one can get married ? Which has the most truth in it ? 

We must remember, too, that of fifteen or sisteen hours of the twenty- 
four, the child, pai-ticularly if he be a boy, is^ery "alive and kicking," and 
only five of these hours are under the direct control of the teacher. The 
remainder is too often a constant and active reserve of bad training at 
home. Do not forget who had the child completely under control the 
first six, seven or eight years of his life. These have given it such an in- 
tellectual and moral bias that no training of the teacher will fully obliter- 
ate. If the prelate had realized the truth of the proverb, " We must cut 
our garment according to our cloth," he would not say " The public-school 
teaches immorality even licenciousnesa among our boys and girls." The 
physician would hesitate ere he said, " The system of education is to blame 
fOT the decline of physical vigor among the young," for it is apparen^^^ |p 
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only he who can contrcl the whole liCP and habits of the child can give it 
the phjBicial training it needs. Richard Oraot White would not growl, 
" You are directly responsible for the multiplicity of acatawaga and for 
the appalling amount ot loaferism. 

In a village at which " the axis of the earth sticks out Tisiblj," an editor 
commenting on the conduct of some bojs at a public meeting, held the 
teachers of tbe public school directly responsible for the conduct. of those 
boya, 

Well, there are clearly defined limits to a teacher's work. Largely as he 
is reaponsible for moral improvement it is hardly fair to make him the 
scapegoat upon whose back are piled all the sins of a community. Un- 
doubtedly it sounds a little harsh to carry the idea that the majority of 
parents do not train their families well, and without doubt you are think- 
ing of a proverb I will not quote. We teachers are not in the habit of 
sparing each other. At every teacher's meeting our faults are told as 
plainly. 

In the eyes of all men we are to be " wise as serpents," yet " harmless 
as doves." We are told "example is better than precept," therefore our 
lives must be pure, strong and true, what they should be anywhere. 
Neither is precept to be forRott«n; nor must it he ad ministered inaUopathio 
doses, but here a grain and there a grain, always with sugar coats, and 
given with unerring judgmeut. Indeed our sins are set in array against 
US till we wonder if we are not past redemption. But knowing the world 
cannot get on very well without teachers, we bnckle on our armor and 
begin again with renewed determination. You could hardly expect of 
euch a one anything less than a degree of self defense. But as good an 
authority as Alexander Bain says, "There has beeu undoubtedly very great 
misntanagement in every department of authority; in the state, family 
and school." It is perhaps in the family the mischief is most widely spread 
and baneful. Is it any wonder some one else fays, " There ia great need ot 
teaching parents the art of the moral and physical training of children." 
Is it not high time a demand be made for better parents? Parents who 
teach their children a love of truth by loving it themselves? Yes, the only 
way to train your child is to give yourself a thorough drill. 

But perhaps I have dwelt all too long on trying to show how closely the 
life of the parent is wound with the life of tbe child, by endeavoring to 
extricate the teacher in go far as be has left bis true sphere of aid and as- 
sumed that of Bubatitute. And that wherein the teacher has failed as sub- 
stitute is the failure of the parent. 

But we must not look too much on the dark side. While it is evident 
lack of dispoaitiou, tact or something on the part of the parent, in the ed- 
ucation of their children is appalling, and makes .our brain reel, our heart 
quake, and our faith tremble, still we rejoice that there are parenta good, 
true and wise, who are meeting their responsibility with that wisdom and 
fidelity that cannot but elicit a " welt done." 
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Perhaps no influence liaa aa great an effect on the character of children 
ae interest in their work and Bjmpatliy with them in their burdens. Dr. 
Holland says " sympathy is the open door to all reform." If this be true, 
if the erring and even the vile are saved by this mystic agency, it would 
seem that sympathy with a young, pure heart, would be an almost certain 
preventive of that heart's ever straying. You demand of the teacher, and 
rightly, that he live close down to t)ie child's life, that he think once more 
his thoughts and feel again the stir of his ambitions. Right here the 
parent is drawn into the closest relation with the child. For he has the 
opportunity of knowing the child as no one elsa can know it, of gnining 
its confidence as no one else can gain it. If he do not have that knowledge, 
if he do not possess that confidence, the effect on its education is n<) less, 
but the education how different from that he intended it to be. The child 
will draw sympathy from any source that first offers itself. This wOl oft«n 
be far from ideal, still, who but the parent is responsible for the educttion 7 

The parent has the social development of the child, almost wholly under 
control. Dr. Holland says, " children brought up with few, or no associa- 
tions will grow up either boorish or sensitively timid. The ordeal through 
which such children pass, to make them at home under other than the 
paternal roof, is most severe. While those always used to society, are 
educated in all its forms and graces without knowing it." Is not this the 
reason so many of our people hold themselves aloof from all social contact ? 
And if perchance, they are lured once out of iheir shell of reserve and 
their sensitiveness tells them they do not appear as well as their neighbors, 
back they draw themselves not scon to ventare forth again. 

People need to get out from home more, thereby learn to be less selfish, 
more sympathetic. It is because the multitudes, etc. Tbe more we know 
people, the more will we love them. Someone has said we do not know 
people well enough to love them easily, we only know them well enough 
to hate them with difficulty. [And it is because the mi\ltitudea are labor- 
ing for merely selfish ends, that although we ses written on many a sign- 
board of life's highway, " excelsior," too often must we read on the sands 
of disappointment, "shipwrecked." But do not understand society to be 
only an overdressed assemblage in an overheated, illy ventilated ball room. 
Neither must you think you cannot be in society, because you do not be- 
long to New York's much talked of Four Hundred, or even the Upper Ten 
of aome country town, I think Dr. Holland was thinking of an evening 
spent with perhaps, only a few congenial souls, you will ffnd them io 
conntry and in town, who, seeing each other often, get really intimate. 
The lighter amusements, tbe not-to-be despised, " best bib and. tucker," to 
be used only as " stepping stones to higher things." It is in time of trouble 
that the heart most needs sympathy. It asks it only fram those who know 
it well. It is in such society that this intimacy is gained. Therefore, it is a 
Bcbool where we may prepare to give comfort to the heart around which 
earth draws sable curtains. 
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A prominent author Bays: " Si>clety is food for childran. Contact with 
other minds ia the means by which the; are educated." Are you denjing 
' yourself and family those social advantages till you get rich? You may 
ecrimp and acrimp, make and save, till you are as lich as Crceaus. But haa 
not more been paid than it is worth ? It is well and right to teach your 
children economy. But it is not auch u use of money aa will add moat to 
the volume of life tht> true economy? And cannot the parent teach this 
more effectively than any other? Let us turn yet again to the pages ot 
Holland. " God's blessinga are not cumulative. The manna that fell in 
the wilderness fell every day and spoiled with the saving." We are told 
not to lay up for ourselves treasures that moth and rust corrupt and thieves 
eteal. Does that mean the failure of some speculation that promised well, 
or the picking of the safe lock in which our gold is 7 It may. But there 
ia a deeper meaning. The gold may still be preserved to ua and the moth 
have eaten away the ruat, corroded, the thief Stolen all the noble desires, 
and higher purposea. we expected our increased wealth would enable ua to 
carry out. 

I once said something to a farmer about children being kept out of school 
to work in tobacco. " Well," he said. " it is no injuatice to the child, for 
with the money made from the raising of it, much more than the few days 
lost at school, could be made up. and we can aSord to aend them much 
longer than we otherwiae could." Not from my superior knowledge of the 
bringing up of children, but from a, vague impresaion of the truth of the 
above quotation, I replied, children reared to think that lightly of school 
duties, would never be likely to wish to carry their education very far. 
Subsequent eventa suatained me in my prophesy. The manna had spoiled 
with the saving. 

Then how much the parent may do to lead the child to habits of obser- 
vation and interest in the outer world about him. Arbor Day seems like a 
real providence — a grand opportunity. Sometimes we hear, "We have 
too many holidays." Might not an interest be awakened by Arbor Day 
that would far outweigh in its real benefits an ordinary day at school. 
Under the auspices of the state a lesson of patriotism aa well, as one in 
nature. It would be difficult to analyze the refining infiuenoe of flowers 
and trees. It may be we would have to go back, and from a labyrinth of 
usee they have been to us, away in the infancy of our race, there extricate 
in part the reason. If we turn to Holmes in hia popular " One Hoss Shay,'* 
we will read in one of ita spicy stanzas: 

" In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far aa I know, but a tree and truth." 

It may be that we have imbibed from them the idea of perpetual youth. 
However that may be, we will leave it to the philosophers to settle, but we 
must accept the fact. 

Looking back over the history of the world we find that the noblest of 
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all ages have paid their tribute to them. We read of the Qriteb: philos- 
ophers holding their schools id groves and gardens. Jewish bible history 
is fragcant with " Cedan of Lebanon," which ware to the Jev a symbol of 
strength and beauty, even as the oak Is to ua. 

The banging gar Jens of Bahjion show in what esteem they were held bj 
that great aaoient empire. Ci>iuing dowa to our own times it is needless 
to speak of the universal use of trees and flowers in the adornment of the 
homes of our best people. 

They gladden the rooms of the living, are linked with every tender asso- 
ciatlon of life, and kindly bloom a beautifnl emblem of love over tho 
graves of our dead. 

How interested will the young minds become watehing the different 
dower forms, learning how the seeds germinate, how the leaves unfold, till 
it la filled with awe and wonder, and wishes to know more of the proces 
of nature. It will not. you may be sure, stop with plant life, but reach 
out into other resilnis, and led gently on Btep by step, at last looks up in 
reverence from " Sature to Nature's Ooi."' Christian. 

I know a wise, busy, little mother, whose boys always have a pansy bed 
from which they pick all the flowers they wish. Who doubts they are tha 
better for taking delight in picking a Roquet for " Auntie, for some less 
fortunate child than themselves, for a sick mate, or even for looking into 
their cheerful faces. " It was from thua contemplating a wee blossom that 
Tennyson drew inspiration to airg: 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck jou out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, roots and all in my hand, 
Little flower — bnt if I could know what you are — 
Roots and all, and all in all, 
I ahonld know what Ood and man ia." 
Butallthiaand no word of books? Are the three r's themselves to be rele* 
gated to the shades of oblivion? Do yoaknow what Dr. Dolmeasays? " I 
believe in life rather than in books," Weall know full well that thiaoomes 
from a man who did not deipise books. Think you th^t the child brought 
up to mingle in reflaed society, to take delight in w,itohin^ the opening 
buda of spring, to note the golden hinrvest^, to revel in the soog ot , birds, 
and to repeat to the sympathetic ear its delights, will despise the books 
that speak to it again of nature? I think you will agree that he will take 
an interest immeasurably increased thereby. 

In ci&clusion, it aeema clear that the family is the most potent inflaenoe 

n society for good or ill. That which ia begun at the marriage altar does 

more to mike or mir th? baauty of the social fabric than any other 

• agency. The influence that goes out from the homs can never be fully 

estimated. 

Do not think this doea not mean our home. We are only humble folks. 
The country round is made up of just such homes as yours, Most people 
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are " common folks." Yet it remains tme that es some one has said " not 
overwiee men and women have made their iafluence mnre powerful 
through the CTauspie of their daily lives in the home circle and amon); 
their neighbors than an; great sermoD, oration or book that has come 
Tvithin the sphere of those affected." 

The simple home scene pictured b; Scotland's favorite bard, and bronght 
Tividlf to your mind at tbe mere mention of "Cotter's Saturday Night," 
expresses to us something of the influence of the " parent pair," however 
bumble, who do their dutj, For we cannot but admit with Bums: 

" From scenes like these old Scotias grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroud, 
And howe'r crowns and coronets be rent 
A virtuous populace may stand the while 
A wall of fire around our much loved isle." 

"Truly, parent especially, a sacred burden is the life you bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bew it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastlj. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win." 



Ur. Faville — I have no questions nor EugKestions to make with regard 
to that excellent paper. I merely wish to commend it. 

Eldred Smith, Boiling Prairie — That paper eapresses my sentimenta, 
and I wish to tender mj sincere thanks for the euggestious it contains. 

Adjourned. 



LOOKING BACKWARD IN WISCONSIN. 
Bt MRS. IDA TIL60N, West Salem. 

Very few facts and values ^tand isolated and independent. We leam to 
measure them hy comparisons. For instance, we undrstand darknecB be- 
cause light has been seen, and know Hlence through sound. Looking 
backward to past toils and deprivations from present scenesand privileges 
may add greatly to contenlmcnt. The following reminiscences, therefore, 
aeem interesting and profitable. Tbey have been gathered from the lips 
of Wisconsin pioneers, and, Ihougb the events are mainly located in m; 
native La Crosse valley, are typical of early days throughout the state. 

Sitnated at the foot of a great lake, around which land commerce mnat * 
go, Chicago, then as now, was a natural radiating point, and few were the 
early settlers of Wisconsin who did not pass through that city; but their 
cUef concern was to get through as soon as possible, away fromitsmnddf 
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Btreete and g:reen*coated ditches, which did not prophesy to them of solid 
stone blocks and modern waterworks. The easily tilled and fertile pral- 
lies beyond beckoned persuasively. The railroad lines north and west of 
Chicago bein^ few and incomplete, steamboats, stages, and canvass-cov- 
ered " moTer " w^ons, as they were called, were all in requsition. Thirty 
or more of these wagons would sometimes pass a given point in a day. 
Instead of elaborate tables and commodious hotels, now welcoming us at 
every turn, one hungry wayfarer of "ve olden time" holds up in contrast 
the following bill of fare: Sour bread without butter, black molasses, 
pork and small potatoes, and muddy coffee. When we eat thanksgiving 
feasts commemorating our Pilgrim fathers, reduced to a diet of roasted 
com, we might, with propriety, also meditate upon our Wisconsin fathers. 

Elarly settlers often had to ford the unbridged rivers, whether the streama . 
were deep and icy or not. When water was so high as to enter a. wagon- 
box, its inmates, with quick adaptation to circumstances and commendable 
r^ard for health, drew up their feet. Timid women closed their eyes and 
held their breath. Occasionally an unfortunate box poetically floated off, 
and started down stream, while, assisted by overhanfii^ branches, its oo 
cupacts scrambled out un romantically wet. For some time there were no 
well turupiked roads, and the new highways were noted for their many 
iuegualities and gullies, then called "pitches." A pioneer relates that 
when one of these was approached, herself and children slipped from 
their seats to the bottom of the wagonboz, and prepared for a shock, while 
her husband stood by the heads of their oxen encouraging them. After a 
aigniflcant and dreadful pause, with a. " do or die" spirit of recklessness, 
the frightened beasts would plunge forward. As each auccessive Rubicon 
was passed, the family temporarily resumi^d their normal positions. On 
that identical road, I myself, at the tender age of eighteen months, 
was thrown from my father's arms directly under the horses' heela, 
while my father himself, without any previous acrobatic practice, 
hung to the end-board with his feet. Only a kind providence and a 
gentle beast preserved me to prepare this paper. At a very early day, 
so many oxen were in use that a team of horses was as noticeable 
and high toned as a modern phceton drawn by a fine Hambletonian, 
By d^reea only, was the land broken and enclosed. For a time the 
neighborhood cows roamed at pleasure, occasionally, with curious eye, 
looking through windows at the housewives as they attended their do- 
mestic concerns. This made great perplexity which side of a house to 
Call the front, and where to place woodpile and clothes-line. Tangled 
nnderbrush on the bluffs, and long, luxuriant grass on the prairies and 
twamps, made bringing the cows home at night not so romantic a task as 
poets elsewhere have given us to understand. One early settler, then a 
lad, sometimes searched hours for bis father's stock, while he was wet witit 
dew, uncomfortable, and his health endangered. Now, by an interesting 
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coincidence, &nd in compensatiou for his faithfulness perhaps, fat oattte 
have made him a wealthy farmer. 

Freight often weat astray, exploring the country on its own acoouat, 
and much perplexity was occassioaed by the lack of telegrams and quick 
jatelligence. One pioneer's household goods were delayed on the way six 
months. Through the kindness of a merchant, he obtained information 
that they were at Galena, whither be wished to repair after them. In those 
boxee were two new pairs of boots, so he could not afford to buy othera, 
although the one pair with him was entirely worn out. In this eztremilj 
he detenmned to borrow, and poured forth bis heart to a neighbor, who as- 
sured him he would be glad to do such a favor bad he any boots himself. 
But the neighbor possessed a good pair of rubbers, which were offered and 
accepted, our traveler hoping the public would regard them «fl evidence of 
rheumatism rather than poverty. As his journey was undertaken in a hot 
dry July, on a steamboat, you will readily perceive how comfortable and 
appropriate hia footgear WB8. Both men in after years owned finely im- 
proved farms and numerous boots, aud enjoyed many a laugh over such 
reminiHcencea. The above mentioned boxes contaiued a full culinary 
equipment, hence the housewife whUe awaiting their arrival could afford 
to purchase but three knives and three forks. Three vLsitors coming at 
once, she, like an infant, ate "spoon victaala," Generous friends had filled 
boots, shoes and other nooks in those boxes with apples, and had kindly 
added a jar of butter, which, after six months of such seasoning, must 
have been "apple butter" indeed. Another pioneer, after several weeks, 
found his household stuff at Rock Island, in time, fortunately, to secure 
passage home on the last boat up the Mississippi that fall. 

The lumber foroneearly frame bouse had to be rafted three miles before 
it reached a point from which it could be hauled to its destination. An- 
other builder brought 'his lumber by team from a mill thirty miles away, 
and made shingles from pine trees on his own land, which proved fully aa 
durable as modern shingles or Chicago tar. An occassional temporary 
Toof was covered with bark or " shakes," as they were called, while the 
famUf beneath sometimes suffered from fever and ague "shakes." One 
family lived a whole summer in their canvas-covered " niover- wagon," 
waiting for a home their very own, and were never more healthy. The 
popular dwelling of an early settler was not exactly aSwisa or Queen Anne 
-cottage. Great uniformity in style prevailed. The walls were usually 
of logs, and one room below and the same above was all, unless 
the owners had an uncommonly large famUy. Carpets and blankets 
made movable partitions, quite after the Japanese manner, now at' 
-tracting attention. An early physician, when told it was so healthy 
there could be no practice, replied that he should wait till people 
built new, tight houses, painted, papered, furnished and shut them np, 
4>hen he would have businees. Home-made furniture had quite a rage. 
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Poeeibl7 it imItaMd the Queen Aane Blender atjle, for some iOBtaacea of 
broken china from falling cupbo&rds have been reported. On our poroh 
are two ch&ira fashioned from oak many yeare since by a pioneer. The 
atyliah occupants of a gay carri^e, lately passing by, were overheard to 
wonder whether these could be genuine " antiques." 

At that time, most outdoor implements were as clumsy as expensive. 
Beapers each required four horses then, so their manufacturers evidentlj 
attempted to return the money's worth, though few farmers could afford 
to own a machine except iu partnership. Those were the days which tried 
mens' muscle. Did the weary binder, in danger of sunstroke, and stram- 
ing every nerve to fill his " station," ever look forward to that modern 
binder with muscles of iron and nerves of steel ? 

Wells were rare, and for a time water brought from the neighboring 
streams was generally used. A very hot July day, two women, one oarry- 
ing a babe, walked over a mile to a well, merely for a drink of cold water. 
They filled a coffeepot from which they sipped the precious liquid on 
their return way. Now, towering wind mills on every side insure abund- 
ance of pure water for man and beast. 

People then, as now, sometimes went out to get their Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner. An early settler thus secured nine prairie chickens at 
three shots. Joy was brought to a family that had no butter, by the pres- 
ent of a piece of salt pork; this put on a high shelf outdoors, as suitable 
precaution for preserving such a choice bit, was speedily found and de- 
voured by their still hungrier dog, which, however, e>oon after absconded, 
moved, doubtless, by wounded feelings and impaired digestion. When 
there was little stock iu this state beefsteak retailed at twenty-five cents a 
pound, and butter at fifty. One woman, by great exertion, secured a pair 
of fowls and a setting of eggs, from which, like that milkmaid, she antici- 
pated great returns. Soon after a fine brood had batched, some midn^bt 
marauder, presumably a fox, destroyed her entire fiock without regard to 
age, sex, or previous condition. Only a few feathers remained to teU the 
horrid tale. Very near the site of that tragedy are now two secure, well- 
stocked poultry bouses, where thieves of no kind can break through and 
Steal. 

The scattered cranberries, bitter cherries, and sour plums which Nature 
kindly offered were accepted in the same spirit, and young .orchards 
were starte J from eastern apple seeds. A noteworthy survivor is A. J^ 
Philips' famous and hardy Northwestern Seedling, of Vermont seed, 
planted by my father. When we see Wisconsin's cran'jerry and black- 
berry plantations, Russian applt'^, and Jessie strawberry, when we leam 
the high rank she holds in fruit culture, dairying and wealth, we measure 
thus our state's progress. 

Often the aborigines still traversed their old trails . One incident servee 
to show that our red race is not without gratitude. An Indian woman 
who could talk no English nor make her sentiments known, but who had 
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received uumeraus favors from a white eetder, began eearchiDf; the latter'a 
cupboard one day for eomething. Her Caucaaian friend awaited develop- 
ments. A bowl was found, eagerly clutcbed and filled with wild straw- 
berries, then abundant and delicious. She poeitivel; refused proffered pay, 
and by motions made plain that they were a free gift. A frightened 
woman giving four of the savages everything eatable she possessed, was 
calmned and reassured when one, in good English and with gentlemanly 
manner, said, "Thank you." 

Pioneer women had need of courage in many forms. Snakes were 
numerous and easily entered the low log houses. A housewife saw one 
approaching, grasped her ai and struck it a ponderous blow, then ran in 
and closed her door. When her husband came, she proudly took him to 
see what an awful reptile she had killed by cutting oS its head. But it 
was discovered that, through fright and excitement, she had only cut off 
three inches of tail, while the rest of his snakeship went " fancy free." A 
neighboring woman of steadier nerve brought down, with her gun, many 
a prairie chicken for her dinner. Now, both ladies are enjoying the com- 
forts and repose of nice, eubetantial homes. Many annecessary fears were 
raised by sensational and harrowing tales of the " Wild West," which ex- 
plains why a newly arrived woman, passing a company of peaceable men 
at work on a mill, asked her husband whether they were robbers who 
would murder her. 

Though we arc glad snakes have disap^i^arfd before the march of civili- 
zation, and would not exchange our present for the past, yet one feature 
of that period, (he profusion and variety of wild flowers, many wish they 
could restore. Even in my recollection, surrounding groves and pastures 
were gorgeous with beauties now preserved only in a few rare gardens or 
by an occasional enterprising florist, and I recently paid several dollars for 
a volume, containing pictures of flowers which I gathered by the apronful 
when a child. Hardy golden rods and wild asters seem to follow settlo- 
ment, and replace the tenderer painted cup, wild phlox, butterfly flower, 
gentian, forget-me not. moccasin flower, &nd others. Then, untouched by 
the lumberman's ax, miles of stately pine forests extended over northern 
Wisconsin,— the woods primeval where Hiawatha sang and hunted. It ia 
Baid the winters, though cold, were even, an early breaking up was aure, 
and disastrous spring frosts were then unknown. 

Separated from familiar scenes and old friends, the pioneers were bntl< 
gry for social enjoyments. Entertainments were well patronized, and 
good old-fashioned all-day visits were rulable. Some famous cooks of that 
day took cloth esbaskets full of their own cooked provisions to picnics, and 
no One departed hungry.. The lonely and unsophisticated westerners also 
became easy victims of the traveling amateur artist. I, myself, when 
four years old, tried nine times one day before a d^uerreotype was ob- 
tuned that my own mother could recognize. Friends who patronized the 
same artist, eay nothing would induce them to part with those picturest 
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whether valued for correotaess or for mirth pro7okiag qualities, jou m&j 
guess. 

Education was in its infancy too. The system of town superintendents 
was then in vogue, and our systematic, efficient graded ecliools unknown. 
Every pupil studied, according to his " own sweet will," and I have heard 
of a teacher with thirty Bcbolars who had thirty classes. When we recol- 
lect that Wisconsin was Ihe first state to make a. real and noticeable suo- 
ceas of Normal echooU for teachers and of inatitutes for farmers, and we 
observe the confidence and respect which her horticultural and agricul- 
tural publications command, we may conclude, upon the whole, that our 
state's progress has been both symmetrical and solid. 

The first religious services were sometimes held in new barns, before 
otherwise occupied, and the groves, nature's temples, invited thg camp 
meeting. All were eager to improve the few gospel privileges offered, and, 
on one occasion, two ladies walKed three miles to attend meeting. Of 
course, no musical instruments assisted in songs of praise, but everybody 
who could, sang. Now, when we have churches, choirs and anthems, the 
worshippers are proportionately fewer. Oft-recurring privileges have les- 
sened not the real, but the supposed need of embracing each opportunity 
SB it conies. Sectarian lines were not early drawn, and great friendlineSB 
and cordiality were felt between denominations. When dinner time over- 
took a traveling clergyman, he quite as readily knocked at Uethodist as at 
Baptist doors. A Baptist minister seeking refuge from a shower at a Con- 
gregational home, was bantered by his hostess about being afraid of water. 
•' Oh," replied he, " I don't want it sprinkled on." 

The past is "gone as a tale that is told," and its actors, as well as acts, 
will soon be numbered with those that were, but are no more; yet, happily, 
the results of their heroic endeavor, patient industry, and wise planning 
abide, and some practical conclusions can be deduced from this review, la 
It not true that the character of its early settlers largely determines a 
region's future history ? In this state they were anxious for school and 
church privileges. They were capable, intelligent, progressive, and at- 
tracted to themfielves later settlers of a similar type. There has been that 
combination of New England economy. New York enterprise, western 
energy and foreign endurance and industry, which will everywhere " make 
the wilderness blossom like a rose." These pioneers were willing to sacri- 
fice instant and lesser good for future greater prosperity. Many left 
homes equal or superior to our present surroundings. 

Wisconsin then, as do Nebraska and Wyoming to-day, offered cheap 
homes, which by patient waiting and persistent toil, would secure young 
people of moderate m^ans, tb^t independeace and competence they could 
not hops for in an old, preoccupied country. Seldom will one heacold set- 
tlers talk of those days that they do not tell how happy they were, plan- 
ning and anticipating, which shows happiness consists not^in how mucli 
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we have, but in the way we use our posBessione and with what purpoee w© 
lalwr. 

Long may the old pioneers live among us and gently tread life's declin- 
ing path, and may it be said of each one, " In righteouanesB do their works 
live after them." We who have grown up here and received ao much at 
their hands can, in our turn, appreciate thoee lines beloved by them, writ- 
ten originally of an eastern home: 

" How dear to my heart are the Bcenea of my childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view. 
The meadow, the orchard, the deep tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew." 



HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION. 



PROM REPORTS FURNISHED TO THE SECRETARY OF THE STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Early Ictat August this society published the following circular which 
was mailed to over four hundred correEpoadeuta in our state. From the 
replies much valuable information has been received relating to the horti- 
culture of Wisconsin. 

Deae Sir:— This society desires information on all matters of horticul- 
ture in our state, and I ask your assistance in procuring such facts as may 
be of interest and importance to that industry. 

To help you in making the report I nill mention a few of the leading 

1. I deaire the name and postoffice address of all fruit growers in your 
vicinity; varieties and quality grown, where marketed and at what price. 
If fruit is grown for home uae the tact is just as important. 

3. If from any cause the crop has been injured this year so as to effect 
quantity or quality, please state these causes. 

3. How does the crop of 1890 compare with that of 1889. 

4. Have small fruits been satisfactory in quantity and price? 

6. What proportion of the farmers in your vicinity raise all the fruit the 
family needs of any and all varieties usually grown in our state? 

0. Are apples grown in your vicinity either for home use or for market, 
if so what varieties and what is the nature of the soil and exposure? 

7. Do your farmers as a rule, have good vegetables and fruit gardens? 
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I Bhall be pleased to rec«ive ;our report at the close of the fruit season, 
together with any fact or auggcBtioDB relating to the horticultaral intereets 
of Wieconain. 

If not convenient to answer these questions please hand this circular to 
some one who will do so. 

Very respectful!; yours, 

B. S. HoziB, 
Secretary State HorticiUtural Society. 

It is not expected that the replies to the above queries are abeolutelj cor- 
rect, but approximately so. In some instances the conclusions were ar- 
rived at from actual obeervation by census enumerators. In many in> 
stances the summing up of several replies has been given in one as for the 
county, in others the town is only mentioned. 

To question 5. "What pi-oportion of the farmers in your vicinity raise 
all the fruit the family needs, of any and all varieties usually grovm in our 
state? The following answers do not show a very satisfactory state of af- 
faire: 

"None of the farmers in this locality" — Georgetown, Grant Co. 

"Not one in one hundred." — Alma Center, Jackson Co. 

'■Not one in ten." — Madiion, Dane Co. 

"Not one in Ave." — Brown Co. 

"Less than one-fifth "^Monroe Co. 

"But a very few farmers." — loma Co. 

"About onebalf of the farmers of Sauk Co. raise some fruit." 

"About one in Efty raise some." — Vernon Co. 

"Not one in twenty." — Ithaca, Richland Co. 

"Possibly ten per cent, of the farmersin Waukesha Co. raise what small 
fruit they need." 

"A few raise what strawberries they need, other fruits only a very few 
raise what they need." — River Fall, Pierce Co. 

"Not one in twenty, and more than one-half not any." — Summit, Wau- 
heeha Co. 

"About 1-5 raise some small fruit." — Oconfo, Oconto Co. 

"Possibly one in one hundred raise all they need." — Rock Co. 

"Only a very few." — Sherieood, Calumet Co. 

"Not one-fourth in RaciTte Co." 

"In the vicinity of ^PP'^ 'on about 20 per cent, other towns in the county 
not as many. 

"About one in ten." — Darlington, La Fafayette Co. 

"I should think a majority of the farmers in this vicinity raise some 
small fruit." — WeH Salem. 

"Not one within five miles of BrUlion, Calumet Co. 

Queetion No. 7. Do your farmers as a rule have good vegetable gardens! 
The answers to this question are not as numerous but perhaps more ^atia- 
factory. r,c.,.ouj>C.Ol)^lC 
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"MoGt of them do." — Hhehoygan Co. 

"About half.' — Dodgeville, Iowa Co. 

"Uoet of them do." — Viroqua, Vernon Co. 

"4bout three-fourths do." — Waukesha Co. 

"The Germana have good gardens." — River Falls, Pierce Co. 

"Not more than one-half have good vegetable gardens." — Summit. 

"Vegetable gardens are fair." — Rock Co. 

"Vegetable gardens fair."^SAerwood, Calumet Co. 

"About one-fourth have good gardens." — Sylvama. 

''The QermanB have fair gardens." — Eau Claire Co. 

"About one half nothing but a potato patch." — Raaeadale. 

"The Germans as a rule have good gardens." — Oatagamie Co. 

The following extract from an answer to the above circular contains 
much useful information: 

"The strawberry crop was good and qualitj excellent. Currants, rasp- 
berries gooseberries, all produced excellent crops. The Industry goose- 
berry mildewed for the first time and was worthless. Grapes not well rip- 
-ened, owing too cool weather in August, 

There are quite a number of fair orchards in this vicinity. Duchess and 
Fumense fumishiug most of the fruit for market. So tar the Wealthy 
gives good satisfaction, tree vigorous and fruit very fair. The McMahon 
also shows a perfect tree, and a very showy fruit. Our soil is prairie and 
-oak openings — limestone formation. Orchards seem to do the beet on the 
light-colored opening soil. Uy own orchard of a hundred trees is on a 
north-west exposure protected on the west by an artificial grove. My aim 
is to have a good fruit and vegetable garden. For two years we have grown 
our own quincee. Scores of our friends and neighbors never saw a quince 
tree in bearing until thej saw them in our garden. 

I have been looliing a "little out" this summer and I beleive that not one 
farmer in twenty-five has a first rate garden, — one which supplies fruits 
and vegetables in succession through the season from May until November, 
-or vegetables the year round. About one half of the farmers have ab- 
solutely nothing but a potatoe patch. One-third perhaps have some kind 
fot a garden with beets, cabbages and peas, with strawberries and weeds. 
The remaining one sixth have a fair gardea, but it is quite generally neg- 
lected. I wish every farmer realized how much a good ftult and vegetable 
garden added to. the health and comfort of tlie family. 

From my one half acre this year, besides have an abundance of almost 

ever; variety of fruit and vegetables. I have sold from the surplus ten 

-dollars worth, besides giving away as much more. Whatever I can do to 

. advance horticulture in our state I will gladly do it. 

Very Truly 

Rosendale. Qbo. C. niLi.. 

.Hr. Church's letter is also full of valuable information. 
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Walwohtb. Jan. S, 1891. 
B. 8. UoziB, Seo'f State Af{r. Society: 

Dear Sir: Tour letter of July 24tli is before me. Poor health is my 
only excuse for not replying sooner, for the subject of the circular la one of 
greatimportanoe to our state, and one which I feel great interest in, I 
have hod an eiperienoe of nearly flfty-four years trying to raise such fruit 
on the farm as would be desirable for family use ani I regret to say much 
of my labor has been lost in trying to raise such varieties as were success- 
fnl in the eastern states. But new varieties have been introduced and of 
good quality which will supply the need. Fameuse have done well with 
me, and I have one tree now in bearing planted out forty four years ago 
which Is a beautiful, healthy looking tree now. Others since planted of 
this vaiietry are doing well. The worst enemy the apple tree has is the 
nursyman who does not use proper ciona or stocks but raises the tree for 
what money there is in it. 

lAst year for the first time with me apples were a failure. Trees bloe- 
Bomed full and looked healthy, but dropped their fruit when about the size 
of bird's ^s, we had some excessive hot weather about that time which 
in my opinion was the cause. The Baily Sweet bos done fairly well on my 
place. Duchess of Oldenburg is very hardy but fruit of poor quality. 
Our faMt is level prairie and not so well adapted to apple orchard as whits 
oak ridge land. 

I have about forty varieties of grapes, including the best 1 could get. 
Uost of the farmers intend to raise such fruit and vegetables as the family 
needs but many come far short of this. 

For the real benefit of the family, every home should be surrounded with 

a beautiful lawn, beautiful trees, and well cultivated garden, well filled 

with all the varieties of fruit whiuh can be grown in their part of the state. 

Ton may be assured that intelligence and happiness dwell in such a home. 

Yours truly, 

CVR03 Chubch. 

Chakles R. Ody, River Falls — Many of the farmers in this vicinity 
raise what strawberries they want for family use, but none raise all the 
fruit they want unless it be of strawberries. Perhaps oue-twentieth raise 
What crab apples they want of the Transcendent variety. The better class 
of farmers have very creditable vegetable gardens. L/oafing farmers have 
poor gardens and they deserve them. I have about thirty apple trees of 
the new Russian varieties, set in 1687, which are healty and vigorous — a 
few bore fruit this year but it is too early to count results. W. H. Put- 
nam and Currier Bros., of River Falls, and Grant Bros., of Hudson, are 
large strawberry growers and ship in car lots. 

Daniel Hoktlt, Appleton ~ There seems to be an increased interest in 
raising small fruit. Strawberries were a better crop the post season than 
in 1889. The same may be said of raspberries and blackberries. Apples a 
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poor crop. Orapee have been grown leas thao any other fruit until within 
a few years, but dow, thanks to the farmer's Institutes, peopleare begiuning 
to wake up. If agrteultural papera were taken more it would be different. 
Education in this line is slow when so masy take none at all. 

FbOU Brillion, Caluurt Co.— About all the information Icangireto 
the queries in your oircular is to expose the uEter disregard for this branch 
of agriuulture which exists in this vicinity. There are no farmers near 
here who make a bminess of fruit growing. There is not a farmer with- 
in six or eight miles of Brillion who raises all the fruits or tierries usually 
grown in Wisconsin, which his family needs, though of coarse there is oo- 
-casionally one who has enough of one or two kinds. The village of Bril- 
lian, with 600 or TOO inhabitants, sends to Milwaukee for fruits of all 

Judging from my own experience, atrawberries, raspbeiriee and black- 
berries will all do well here. Apples are grown in small quantities for 
*home use; mostly fall varieties. Duchses, Tetofski, Fameuse and Hall 
Stripe, seem to do welt. We havL a diversified soil of clay and sand. I 
have a few dozen of Concord and Worden grapes which do well with win- 
ter protection. Farmers are mostly Oermans, which meins as a rule, good 
vegetable gardens. 

E. O. FtTLLBB. 

Ithica, RicHLiLD Co. — We do not consider this a good year for fruit. 
We had less of every variety except cherries. Strawberries did poorly, too 
much rain at times and too little, followed by extreme heat which caused 
the vines to mildew and the fruit to scald. Raspberries did better, the 
crop was fair and prices from 10 to 12 cents per quart. Grapes about one- 
half a crop. Ail va.rietieH that are inclined to mildew were badly affected 
Agnwams that in favorable seasons gave ns 1,000 Iba. of nice fruit, we this 
year harvested less than 50O lbs. of second clasa fruit. The people are be- 
ginning to know the difference between good and poor fruit, ao they pre- 
fer the Worden to the Janesville, and the Salem to the Champion. The 
varieties of apple which succeed best here are Ducheaa, Famuese, Haas, 
UcMahon and Tetotski. 

S. I. Frbbboon. 

Janbsville, Wis. Small fruits this 'season were satisfactory in quan- 
tity and price. Apples a very light cropr Orapss with m3 were nearly 
one half more than in 18S9. I have this season, that went to market 1,GOO 
pounds, averaging 8 cents per quart. This yield was from tSO vines, occu- 
pying twenty eight rods of groutid. Allow me in this connection to re- 
mark that it is not so much the kind of fruit we plant — provided it is 
adapted to our climate — as it is the care we give it, for herein lies our 
success. 

Very respectfully, 

J. S. McGowM. 
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In reply to your oircQlar lett«r of July 24tli, can a&j that the apple crop 
with us is an entire failure appareutly caused by a scorching southweet 
wind when the trees were in full bloom. 

In 1888, we had a good crop of apples, free from any imperfections ex- 
cepting the Fameuso, which were badly seabed or maty. Small fruita 
have been abnndant where cultivated, excepting the blackbeiTy which 
suffered from the extreme heat of July. Prices of small fruits have been 
satisfactory. 

Not one farmer in twenty raises all the fruit his family need, :nore than 
one-half of the fanners do not raise any small fruit, and many do not 
have a good vegetable garden and some none. I visited every farm and 
home in the town last June and took particular notice of the fruit and 
vegetable supply grown on the farm. But few farmers have a good 
vegetable garden. Apples are not grown largely either for home use or 
market, some farmers not having a single tree. The soil is generally a 
sandy loam and most of the town is level. 

The beet trees are found where planted on a northern exposure. Qrapes 
are a success where planted and properly cared for, the Concord being the 
beet for all localities. 

The most suitable varieties of apples for this locality are Fameuse, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Tetofaki. Tallman Sweet, Red Astrachan, Plumb's 
Cider, Wealthy and the Russets, of different varieties. 

The main cause of failure here with the apples is careless and improper 
handling of the trees at the tinte of planting, failure to mulch at once and 
often no mulch is used, and no care given to the tree after planting. 

Have never had a western grown tree fail me in planting while eastern 
trees almost always die at once or soon after. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Daniel Willuhs. 

Eau Claire, Wis., Aug. 13, lt'90 — In answer to your circular of July 
88, 1 would say, generally, that there are no fruit growers in this vicinity 
who raise anything else than small fruits, and these mostly by mar- 
ket gardeners who sell at our own home market. The quality of fruit this 
year was No. 1, except etrawb«4Ties, which were small owing to the dry 
weather. Apples are not grown here except Siberian crabs, and these do 
best on a clay loam soil, with north exposure. 

Very truly yours, 

J. F. Elus. 

Waldo, Wis.. Sept. 14, 18W) — Most every farmer has an orchard of fall 
and winter apples — some have pears and plums, as well as small fruit gar- 
dens. Apples this year a light crop, small fruit about the same as last 
year. There are five cider mills in three townships, so you can see that 
this is an apple country. These mills are driven by horse or steam power. 
Oar soil is nuMtly clay. Vours truly, 

C. H. Siblbt. 
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Sfarta, Wia., Oct, 12, 1800— The Btniwberry crop was quite light and 
the quality below the aTCTSge owing to the vret weather and eicesuTe 
heat during time of ripenine. The blackberry crop was good, yielding 
from G6 to 175 bushels pet acre, and sold at on average price of fS.DO per 
bushel. The interest in horticulture and the production of more rarieties 
of Bmall fruit is largely on the increaEC here. Our local horticultural so-, 
ciety is doing good oiiGEionary work and the meetings are intereEling. 
We intend to make Sparta the center of horticultural interest for the 
itate. 

W, H, EUNCBm. 

O, C. Coos, of Oconto — There were 1T,000 bushels of apples raised in 
this county last year, and the hardy varieties do well. I sold GOO trees to a 
man in Menominee, Mich., sixty miles north of here, six years ago, and ho 
telle me that he now has nice fruit and plenty of it. This is only one case 
among many which goes to thowthat good apples can be rnif^ed here it we 
b&Tc adapt«d fruit. I have an orchard of 800 trees, and this year raised 
nearly 1,500 bnsheb of apples. 

Will F. Oqilvie, Ono, Pierce Co.— The soil here is a black loam with 
clay sub-soil — a heavy timbered count rj. Some of the orchards have prO' 
tection from the northwest, while others are on northern ilopes with no 
protection, and I cannot see much difference in the appearance of trees. 
We have some very fine wild plums growing here. One on my own yJace 
seems to be a hybrid — a choice plum and different from anything I hare 
fsoem; fruit csci^llent and large sized as compared with wild ones. 

Kaksabville, Bacine County — Not seven ij4r cent, of the farmers here 
are fully supplied with fruits which will grow upon their grounds. Old 
orchards faave a great variety of fruit, but the sorts mostly set now are 
Ducheass, Pewaukee, Walbridge, Telofski, Femeuse, and Yellow Trans- 
parent. Translucent, Hyslop, and Whitney No. 3 for crabs. The enemies 
of the apple are hard winters, codling mo1h and scab. Spraying with 
Paria green in 1889 saved seventy-five per cent, of my crop from the worms. 
This year a very light crop. I have apple trees which have been growing 
forty years, now four to six feet in circumference. Golden Russett, 
Fameuse, Talman Sweet and Ck>tvert. Very few of thenewersorls promise 
greater vitality. 

Our soil is burr oak opening — clay with vegetable mould on top. There 
is no failure with grapes here where they are protected in winter. Plums 
are destroyed with curcuUo. Spraying with Paris green does not protect 
Youra truly. 

JOHK Bhodbs, 

Geoeqktowh, Grart County- Small fruifa of all kinds were deBcient 
in quality this season, being sour and flat to the taste. I infer that the 
same cause which prevent the secretion of nectar in honey producing plants 
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and flowers, also robbed oar fruits of their usual supply of sweetness. The 
cause, whatever it was. I leave the wise ones to aiiswer or explain. 

The dr; season of 1839 prevented strawlwry plants from makiD^ a vigor- 
ous root gron'th, which, as a consequence, made a light crop this year. 
Baspberries and blackberries were checked in growth from the same cause. 
The crop of 18B0 was only about one-half as much as that of 1889, but 
prices were some better. As a rule farmers have inferior fruit and vege- 
table gardens, but every year the demand for fruit plants is on the increase. 
Our farmers need educating as to the varieties of apples best adapted to 
localities. 

Yours truly, 

H. GlU^OEK, 
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HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS PRODUCED FOR THE YEAR 1889^ 
A3 REPORTED IN BUSHELS. 

PolMoea ll.EStaB) 

Bootcropi l,3ia,nB 

Craubenies tifitt 

Apples geo,«n 

Strawberriea S,«l 

Raapberrte*... K.IW 

Blacltberrie* 19,708 



HORTICULTURAL PRODaCTS GROWING IN THE STATE OF WIS- 
COK8IN FOR THE YEAR 1890. 
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HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS— Continned. 
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The above statistics are from the biennial report of the seoretary of state 
>STeport«d to that office. The unreliability/ ot these reports may be shown 
from the fact that Burnett county reports twenty -six acres in orchard, but 
no trees. Columbia county reports do acreage but 21 ,719 trees. And so 
we might follow in the list of nearly all the products named. The value of 
these reports, if there be any value in statistics, should be in the correotnew 
of statements. 

Secbetaby. 
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TREE FRUITS IN THE NORTHWEST. HOW CAN WE 
INCREASE THEIR HARDINESS? 

Bt Phof. E. S. GOFF. 
Bead before Waukeiha horticultural Society. 

Perhaps no other queetion appeala so strongly to the horliculturiHta of the 
northwestern etatea today as this. We can grow small fruits successfully 
with wialer protection, anil abundant experience has shown that tliis may 
be given at a very slight cost. But what of the tree fruits? In favored 
localities the hardiest varieties of the apple are fairly successful. The pear 
and cherry succeed in fewer districts. Other tree fruits not native to our 
own country are at present failures with us. The important question for 
US to settle, and which I propose to brifly discuse here is, oan the hardiness 
of the fruits with which we are now partially successful, be ao far in- 
creased that they may become more successful ? Can we hope to make the 
apple a profitable fruit for the farmer to grow who resides in the southern 
half of Wisconsin ? And if so, how can this be accomplished ? 

I will first consider certain [facts in relation to the propagation of varie- 
ties. When we propagate a plant by means of grafts or cuttings, we do 
not, as every nurseryman knows, change the variety. We simply remove 
a part of the original plant in the shape of a cion or cutting, and trans- 
plant this to another place where it continues to grow. All the Ben Davis 
apple trees that have ever been grown, are divisions or subdivisions of tho 
original Ben Davis tree, the cells of course continuing to multiply by 
growth. The Ben Davis is probably neither more nor less hardy to day 
than when it originated. It may be, and doubtless is, influenced to some 
alight degree by the stock upon which it is worked, and by the culture that 
la given the tree, but this does not effect the truth of the proposition just 
given. Where the original Ben Davis tree would not have stood, no Ben 
Davis trees will stand. Here we have the solution of the failure in Wis- 
consin, of orchards planted with varieties native to the milder climates of 
the eastern states. One way then in which we cannot truly increase the 
hardiness of our fruits is by continuing the propagation of old varieties by 
grafting. I do not mean to affirm that advantages may not be gained by 
top-working sorts that are weak in the trunk or roots upon stocks that are 
abundantly hardy in these points. I do affirm, however, that we cannot 
hope to acclimate by grafting apples tliat cannot at present endure our 
climate. 

When we plant the geeda of an apple or pear, on the other hand, we do 
not propagate the parent tree. Each of these seeds contains an embryo, a 
miniature tree, which, though nourished by the parent tree, is not a part 
of it in the sense that the cion is a part of the tree from which it was taken. 
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It ma; be the remit of a cross- fertilization between tiro tn>ee of different 
characters. Whether this io true or not, the seedling plant will not neces- 
sarily reprodnce the parental form. There ia probably a period in the life 
history of the embrvo in the seed when it ia susceptible to external influ- 
ence^ that may materially effect its character. Of this siibject we know 
too little, but tbia much we do know, that while the cion will reproduce 
its parent 009 times in every thousand, the seed will do ao scarcely once ia 
s thousand times. Some of the seedlings will bear poorer fruit than the 
parent, others may beat better fruit; some may be less productive than the 
parent, others more so, but few or none will be duplicates of the parent. 
It follows then that in growing fruit from seed, we have a chance of im- 
proving quality, or productiTenesa or hardiness, while in propagating by 
grafting the chances of improvement are practically none. 

Here we have the reason why ceedlinga or orchards in Wiaconain have 
so often cont^ned treea that endured the test wintera that swept awuy all 
their grafted neighbors. It was not because grafted trees are necesrarily 
leaa hardy than others, but liecause the seedling trees varied in hardiness, 
while the grafted ones did not. 

So much for theory. Can t give any facts that go to show that the hard- 
iness of fruit treea ever have been increased by growing from seed? The 
culture of the orange in Itily offers a case in point. For centuries the 
sweet orange bad been propagated exclusively by grafts, and so often suf- 
fered from cold that protection in wintenwas necessary to enaora a crop. 
In the year 1709, a severe freeze occurred that destroyed many of the trees. 
The growers again took courage and replanted their orchards with grafted 
trees. AJl went on aa usual until the winter of 1703, when a much harder 
freeze cam^ that wiped out bo many of the orange orchards, that ezperinients 
began to be made in growing the sweet orange from seed. It soon appeared 
that the seedlings thus raiserl, furnished varieties that were larger, more 
productive and hardier than the former grafted kinds. The author from 
whom I quote these facts state) that more was accomplished toward natur- 
alizing ,the sweet orange ia Italy by growing seedling!^ during a period of 
tixty years, thnji bad been accomplisded by grafting during many ages. 

Whatever may be said against the Russian apples, it is generally ad- 
mitted that they possess abundant hardiness. A.nd how came they to be 
so hardy? The lamented Mr. Gibba, who accompanied Prof. Budd on hia 
Kuaaian tour, baa given us a clue to the secret. He tells us that in the 
many districts of Russia the apple has been propagated by seed for genR- 
atione. Varieties that were not able to endure their trying climate of 
course perished, and were no longer prop.igated. The hardiest remained 
and continued titeir kind. Thus a process of natural selection has been 
Koing on for age*, and the result is that apple growing is there possible ia 
the latitude of Norl hem Labrador and Southern ALiska, and where the 
apirit thermometer Rometimes resisters fifty degrees below z 

But what practical lessons have these remarks for the farmers c 



farmers of Wis- 
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cousin? Are we not ia the coaditiou that the Italiaa orange growers were 
after the terrible winter of 1T637 Our orchards of grafted Tarieties have 
been swept awa; bj unprecedented cold, and few have courage to replant 
them. This ia a favorable time for experimenta. The Italian orange 
growers conquered by growing seedlings. Why may not we do the same 
with our apples? We tiave one advantage they had not. We can reap the 
benefit of the centuries of nacuralzation tliat has been going on in Russia, 
and if the Russian varieties cannot be adopted directly into our orchards 
through their lack of quaUty, we can at least infuse their hardiness into 
out seedlings. By crossing them with our beet and hardiest native sorts, 
there is no good reason to doubt that we can produce apples that shall be 
the equaJs of the Russians in hardiness, and of «ur finest natives in 
quality. 

What I would advocate is this: Select half a doaen varieties of the best 
RuBsian apples and plant these by the side of as many of onr best and har- 
diest native varietiee. Plant Ihe trees pretty closel; so that tbeir limbs- 
when full grown will intermingle a liltle and thus promote cross fertiliza- 
tion. Then as these come into bearing, save and plant just as many seeds 
from the apples as you can. Grow the Eeedlings in wide nursery rows until' 
they bear, and you have opportunity to test the fmit. Then thin out the 
poorest, leavintr the best. In Ihie way you will supply your own family 
with apples and very likely jou may originate one or more varieties that 
shall prove a boon to apple culture in Wisconsin. Then when you have 
secured an excellent hardy variety, return to the grafting again. We can- 
not do without grafting, but until we have something to graft, we had 
better grow seedUngs. 

But it may be asked: What is our Elxperiment Station doing? Why- 
doeen't it grow the seedUngs for ua? It has already some hundreds of 
seedlings growing, and eipects to have many more. But Wisconsin is a 
great Btat>}, while its Experiment Station covers but a few acres, much of 
which is necessarily occupied with experiments in other departments. 
We shall do wiiat we can, but we cannot do much alone at seedling grow- 
ing. In past experience the best results in securing new varieties have 
come, not from a few spasmodic efforts on a large scale, but from a multi- 
tude of small trials in many different localities. I had much rather have 
a thousand seedUngs grown by a hundred different men on as many sepa- 
rate farms than to have them aU grown on one farm. The chances of 
aecurinic improvement would be much greater, especially if the seeds were 
taken from trees grooving on the hundred different farms. The conditions 
surrounding the embryo during its susceptible period would vary far 
wider than if the seeds were all gathered from a single orchard. 

If I could once succeed in impressing these truths upon the farmers of 
our state, the future of successful apple culture would be settled. 
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B; J. WAKEFIELD, Frsehont. 

Thin is an &g« of inquirf, an age of inveBtigation, and, as might be ex- 
pected, an age of improvement. Hen and women are more independent 
tbau the7 were a generation or two ago — independent in thought, inde* 
pendent in espreeeion, independent in belief. They relj more upon their 
own investigations than upon " the traditions of the ancients." And the 
world is being benefited by their independence. It is wiser and better — 
nuM« benevolent, more liberal, more christian, and, we might add, happier. 

Uan is a wonderful being, the only animal endowed with reason — a rea- 
son that givee him superiority over the brut«s, that enables him to inquire- 
into and learn many of the designs in creation, many of the natural laws 
which govern and control the universe. 

It is by a knowledge of those laws that we are enabled to secure or avoid- 
much of the good or evil in the world. Gtod made the good, man the eviL 
This world is full of evil as well as good, but man has his choice, and 
Providence is not to blame when he chooses foolishly. 

The good will never be forced upon us; much of the evil may be- 
avoided. Man is a " free moral agent," else ptmishment for transgreesioa 
would be Uttle short of vindictiveness and goodness would not be en* 
Htled to its reward. 

In the business affairs of life how many fail for want of a right staTt^ 
The iiuccessful merchant never purchases his goods by chance. The me* 
obanic rarely manufactures an article that his customers do not want. The 
doctor never lays in a stock of quinine when febrile diseases are unknown, 
W blue pills oaly where he thinks his patients hanker after suoh kind of 
physic. The wise preacher would hardly be found declaiming against ha- 
man oussedness in a community already overstocked with goodness. 

So in everything. People are apt to look before they venture. Th» 
cautious young man never picks out a wife by chance. He may be wild, 
or worse, may gamble, drink beer, or smoke and chew tobacco, may have- 
otitec silly and disgusting tiabits. but he deliberates when the subject of 
matrimony comea up, and seldom " goes it blind." 

So with the prudent, sensible, pretty young lady, and we believe our 
young ladies are generally of that class. She deliberates before joining hei^ 
self with a male of the other sex, and although she does not expect to find 
perfection, she usually gets as near that rare virtue as possible. At least, 
Hr. President, we believe ottr wives managed that way. 

This ohance business never pays. Battles may be won by chance, hot 
campaigns never. The general who wins a campaign always plans it be- 
forehand. He stadies the probabilities and provides for nushaps, and all 
his moves are made in accordance with those plana. C lioolc 
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It would never do to run a farm by chance. A aimpleton might scatter 
grain, but it takes a little wisdom and much experiencn to kaow just 
where to do it, when to do it and how to do it auoceMtully. A man may 
be a Bucceasful merchant, a flr^tclass mechanic, a cnte lawyer, and jet 
not know enough about farming to tell what kind of trees pumkins grow 
on, whether dried apples are raiaad ou vines or bushes, or at what age 
muley cattle cut their upper front teeth. 

It is all nonsense to think that human knowledge comes of its own ac- 
cord. It must be sought. We must question nature to learn her valuable 
secrets, Our reason was given for tbat very purpose. If we were asked 
to define " man" our definition would be: an animal that ask» questiong. 

We always like to meet the man who is continually asking questions, 
who always wants to Unow the " what" and '■ which" of evei'y thing, who 
4a ready to fire his interrogation points at you on sight. The world may 
ridicule his inquisitive new, but wise men are made that way. The mouth 
that is alaways open must occasionally catch something, while the closed 
lips are not a sure indication of wisdom. 

So in horticulture this clianse busiuest will never develop the perfect 
apple of the future, for we cling to the belief that the apple U still linger- 
ing somewhere in the is to be. Science will yet bring it, but science is not 
the offspring of chance. It comes only by study and experiment, and that 
is just what our Bocieliesare now working at. Qlortous work! workfltfor 
'the highest type of humanity — work helping to remove the" curse," that 
for thousands, perhaps millions of years resting upon the vegetable as well 
as the animal world. 

Horticulturists of Wisconsin t Allow us to ask a few questions. What 
are we here for? To h;ive a fine time — to enjoy the hospitalities of some 
of the most hospitable people in Wisconsin ? To find a few day's relaxa* 
tion from our labors at the expense of others? In short have we met here 
" just for the fun of the thing?" Ood forbid I We have mettoaskand 
answer a few questions, to gain information that may be of beneSt to our- 
selves and those who sent \ia. To learn, as far as possible, what we can 
and what we cannot do — which kinds of fruits to trust and which to let 

We have accomplished much, may well be prond of what has already 
■been done. But our work is only Just commenced. It will take genera- 
tions, may take ages to complete it, to bring the fiowers, the delicious 
berry and the apple back to their original state, when the creator pro- 
nounced them " good," But scientific culture and oonLinued care will do 
it, will finally rob even the thistle of its ating, and the long neglected 
crab apple of its pucker. 



J, S. Harris, of La Crescent, Hiun., kindly sent his manuscript report on 
seedling fruits to this society. ' We make no excuEes for publiabing it in 
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this volume, because of the fact th&t Wiaconsin soil and climate ia so sim- 
ilar to that ot Minneeota. Horticultural problems ia one state very nearly 
find their coanterpart in the other. Secretart. 



REPORT OF THE SEEDLING FRUIT COMMISSION. 

Bt J. S. HARRIS, La. Cbescent, Hin». 

Mr. Prettdent and Memben of Minnetota State Hortieuttural Society: I 
do fully r«alUe the arduous work that is required of this commission, and 
the importance of having the work done carefully and well, and I hare 
the honor to report to you that I have performed it conscientiously and as 
thoroughly as circumstances would permit. I started out ou August 33, 
and spent three days in Fillmore county. We found here the largest and 
best crop of applet tliat lias been raised since 1881. The orchards are com- 
posed too largely of crabs and hybrids to i>e profitable to tbeir owners in a 
commercial point of view, but we should estimate from what we saw the 
whole apple crop of the county would represent a value of thirty thousand 
dollars. At August Kregel's, n«ar Forestville, we found an orchard con- 
taining several seedlings grown from seeds taken from the Duchess apples. 
I should estimate their age to be about 15 years. Five of them produce 
tmit of fair size and in season somewhat later than the Duchess. Non« of 
them were in eating condition when seen. The trees appear to be healthy 
except that one of them has received injury from sun scald, which ia not 
surprising, aa the trunks of all of them have been pruned up to five feet, 
and some of them lean toward the northeast. The five varieties are said 
to cover the season from September to past mid- winter. In that vicinity 
and over the higher lands of this county the Duchess, Tetofsky, Whitney 
No. 20, Orange and Minnesota are a success, and the Wealthy, Hass, 
Fameiise and some other varieties have so far recovered from injuries 
that they are bearing considerable fruit this year. 

At Carmonia a few of the once famous Pickets serdhnga yet remain, tliey 
have become large trees, producing heavy crops, hut moat of them are sub- 
juct to blight and their aize and quality does not recommend them for 
commercial orchards. At Etna, D. Micbner has one of the most profitable 
orchards in the state. The paying part of tbe orchard ia planted to Ducheas 
and Wealthy. He is engaged to aome extent in raising seedlings from se- 
lected northern seed and has three in bearing that produce excellent late 
autamn fruit. After the close of the State Fair, September 15th, I visited 
the orchard of J. O. Miller, Richland Township, Rice county for the pur- 
pose of examining the the original Peerleaa apple tree. The tree waa laden 
with frolt at that date. It stands nearly erect but leaning slightly toward 
the northeast, It has a clean trunk of about four and a half feet tbaC mpi g ] ^ 
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.ports a round compact head almost perfect in form. Some fruit had been 
.picked for showing at the State Fair, but I should estimate what remained 
'apon the true at about three barrels. I found the tree in really good condi- 
tion, which is remarkable when we take into account that for the last threo 
years it has been closely cut for clous. In that time it has been multi- 
plied into over fifteen thousand trees and a plenty of good cions could be 
nut this year. The tree is now twenty-three years old. Mr, Hiller states 
that it originated from Duchess of Oldenburg seed. The fruit is of medium 
size and handsome appearance, and in quality, equal to the Wealthy. Its 
teal season is mid winter, but probably with careful handling, may be kept 
later. Another seedling produced from the same source of same age is 
Miller's Janetin. The tree is larger than the Peerless, a strong grower and 
apparently hardy. The fruit is smaller, of fair quality and is in season 
through October. Trees free from blight; productive. 
The George Miller tree, same age. is one of the beet autumn apples I have 

-«ver met with, but the tree is subject to blight and a shy bearer. 

Mr. Miller has a considerable number of younger seedUngs from select 
seeds of the hardiest varieties, and will probably be heard from again in 
the near future. At Medford, EUce county, Mr. Wolferd has originated 
several varieties of grapes from seed. Some of the varieties are as good as 
•numbers that are found in the catalogues. One variety that he has named 
Medford Prolific, and believed to be a cross between the Delaware and 
Northern Muscatiiie, he claims is two weeks earlier than the Concord and 
fully as hardy. The berry bangs to the stem much longer than the Musca- 
tine; it is a sweet grape with foxy flavor and may prove very valuable for 
localities where the Concord will not ripen. Mr. W. has some seedlings 

'from Siberians that are good aud proline. Septeniber 18th we spent 
at Smith's Mill in Blue Earth county. Here find more seedlings. Alex- 
ander Douglass has some half dozen trees. One variety is about of the size 
and season of the Duchees. Another variety is of medium size, a smooth 
apple in appearance, some like the Peerless, but not so highly colored, and 

'it has the appearance of being a good keeper. Another variety fruits 
much like a Siberian. The fruit would average SJ inches in diameter, and 
the tree, as I saw it loaded to its fullest capacity with highly colored fruit, 
was a beautiful sight. It is excellent for cooking and keeps well into Jan- 
uary, perhaps longer. Three other varietips are equally as productive and 
beautiful, but the fruit is smaller, In this vicinity cranberries grow to 
great perfection, and it would seem to me that some attention ought to be 
given to their cultivation. 

Our next objective point was Wortbington, Nobles county. The Oko- 
bena tree we pronounced all right. The Daisy has a patch of sun-sc^d on 

'the southwest side. The young wood of three or four year's growth is not 

-discolored, Should, these two varieties survive our next test winter I shall 
believe that we have got something good in them. Ur, Ludlow is experi- 

.■menting with the Russian mulbeiry as a hedge plant. He showed us a 
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(Dw that had beea cut back to thre« feet high and kept in a trim and ar- 
tiijtic shape by clipping the ends of the shoote twice during the eummer. 
It makes a pleasing and very efficient line or garden fence. September 3S. 
from Worthiogton we goto Windern, in Cottonwood county. The county 
fair is in piogreas at this place, the dlaplay of fruit ia Gne, but limited in 
varieties to Duchess, Wealthy, TranacendenC, Hyslap, Orange, Minnesota, 
and two or three other varieties of crabs and a collection of native pluma. 
The Wealthy api^e is reported ae doing even better than the Duchess here. 
The greatest losses to trees of late years has occurred from root killing. 
After night we drove out to Denson Cooh's place, fourteen miles from 
Winden. Mr. Cook is ^agage^ in experimental horticulture more eiten- 
aively than any other man in western Minnesota. He has planted on his 
grounds almost every variety of apple and crab that has gained any no- 
toriety for hardiness or other nieritorious qualities, and including a great 
number of the newer Russians, and ia keeping them labeled and recorded, 
so that if any of them show merit, he knows the variety and where it came 
from. He has a fine collection of native plums and some Russian seed- 
Ungs that are thriving and brought some extra fine fruit this year. Be 
has also some cherry trees and five varieties of Russian pear thit are look- 
ing well. He is showing true heroiam on the fruit question. He began 
the work and has continued it thus far under very discouraging circum- 
stances, but he is bound to succeed and we trust that hia name will jet be 
enrolled among Minnesota's greatest benefactors. 

We spent about two days in our researches in Cotton Wood county, and 
saw much that was interesting. It was reported a few years since that 
some of the Mennonitee had bearing orchards of trees from seeds brought 
«ver from Russia, with the apple we have not been able to get any such. 
We found many fine looking cherry trees, a few plums and pears, the pears 
of which some trees are 16 feet high, appear tu be of a wild sort, are un- 
doubtedly hardy, but unfortunately are not blight proof; the fruit we saw 
was small and only valuable for cooking. These people are great lovers of 
fruit and take good care of their fruit and forest trees, and whenever they 
can get adapted varieties, will succeed with them. At Joseph Wood's 
place, S milee from Winder, are some seedling plums that promise well 
and seedUng gooseberries free from mildew, and that he describee as bear- 
ing fruit of very large size. His large fruited Russian mulberry is proving 
more tender than thecontmon varieties. He reports the dwarf June berry 
as doing well and producing fruit of auperior quality- 

Our next visit is made with C. G, Patten, Charlee City, Iowa. Mr. 
Patten is a director of an Giperiuiental Station for the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society, and is miking a specialty of testing the Newer Russians 
and Northwestern Seedtingj, and is also engaged in originating varieties 
from selected seed. We saw at his place S varieties grotan from seed of 
Duohesa, all possessing some merit. His Duchess No. 3 (also called Fatten 
^eening), is the best of all. The original tree is 31 years old, bo that it 
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has survived through two of the moat trjlng wintera that have ever visited 
the Dorthwest. The tree is nearly perfect, it stands in a row with 7 Duoheas 
of the same t^e and loaki better than either one of tbem. Aa a norserf 
tree it is unsurpassed. It is an earlj and free bearer. 

The fruit in size is from medium to large; the form is flat, round; color, 
greenish yellow, with dull to deep blush on the sun aide. The flavor is a 
ga>d acid, extra for cooking. The season is November and December; 
with careful handling it may be kept until February. There is another 
Tariety of this lot that produces a fruit of medium size and of superior 
quality for eating, we have lost the number; season, November. We took 
a great fancy to a tree oF the Iowa Ijeauty. The trees is a vigorous and 
healthy symmetrical grower; fruit medium size, beautifully striped with 
red and covered with whitish bloom; flavor, a mild sub-acid; good; season, 
September to Octoiwr. He has a considerable number of eight year old 
seedlings crossed between Duchess and some of the longest keepiuj; Amer- 
ican varieties, set alternately in rows with the beat known Russiaoa, with 
the view of testing their adaptability and comparative hardiness. Tbey 
have been transplanted twice so as not to give them the advantage over 
root graft Russians which are of the same age. Several of the seedlings 
showed eome fruit, while but one of the Russians, the " Beautiful Arcade," 
has borne any. In Houston county the old tree, Kleine No. 1, is doing 
well and matured a heavy crop of fruit. The variety has been named 
after the wife of Mr, Kleine (Catherine) and will hereafter be known by 
that name. 

Several of the seedlings of E. Wilcoi, La Crosse. Wis., are doing well 
as top grafts worked on crab stocks. The variety exhibited at our last 
winter meeting under the uame of Wilcox Red Winter, is believed to be 
Scott's Winter, of Vermont. Step) have been taken to decide the matter, 
and the result will be announced in proper lime. 

A. J. Phillips, of West Sileai, ha! a sesJIing trea that promises to be of 
gre^t value for western Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota. Tree, 
thirty years old; fruit, large; form, round, conical; color, light green, 
striped with pale red; flesh greenish white solid finegrained; subacid, good; 
season, untU March. 

We called upon friend Giddeon in November. He reports ten more seed- 
lings as fruiting. Most of the fruit was gone at the time. None of the 
varieties will keep longer than the Wealthy and those we saw were not 
equal to it in other respects. He has a great number yet to fruit and we 
mar reaeonably hope for a long keeper among them. 

Andrew Peterson has a variety named Wooly Seedling. Seems to be 
fully more hardy than the Wealthy. The fruit is of medium size, flue ap- 
pearance and a good keeper. In our travels we have seen many varieties 
of the Silierian hybrids that seem to be well worth looking after for trial 
in those sections where the apple will nijt succeed. 
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In conclusion we would report that the outlook is hopeful. The interest 
a fruit culture is growing and everywhere we fiad more attention givea to 
Ranting seeda with the view of originating new and better varieties. 



AGRICULTURE — FLORICULTURE. 

Defastubnt of the Interiob, 

Census QffUre, 
Washington, D. C , April 31, 1891. 

As an iudustry floriculture has been for the first time made a subject of 
census investigation, and herein is presented a preliminary report thereon, 
prepared by Mr. J. H. Hale, special agent, under the direction of Mr. 
Mortimer Whitehead, special agent in charge ot the division of agriculture 
"B"of this office. The material from which these statistics are com- 
piled was obtained direct from the florists upon schedules specially pre- 
pared for that purpose and by personal visits of special agents to fiorista* 
establishmentB in all parts of the country. These figures are subject to 
revision before publication in the final report. 

It will be noted that while floriculture has been carried on as a business 
In this country for upward of one hundred years, it is only within the 
past twenty-five years that it has assumed large proportions. Out of a 
total of 4,659 establishments S, 795 were started between 1870 and 1890, and 
of these 1,797 between 1880 and 1890. There are 3l3 commercial floricul- 
ture establishments owned and mantled by women. These 4,659 estab- 
lishments bad in use in the census year 88,8^3,347 square feet of glass, cov- 
ering a space of more than 891 acres of ground. The establishments, in- 
cluding fixtures and heating apparatus, were valued at (38,355,733.43; 
tools and implements, (1,587.693.93. and gave employment to 16,847 men 
and 1,958 women, who earned in the year $8 ,483,657. Fuel for heating cost 
(1,160, 153. Ce. The products for the year were 49,058,253 rose bushes, 
88,380,872 hardy plants and shrubs, while all other plants amounted to 
153,835,803, reaching a total value of $13,038,477.76 for plants. Cut 
flowers brought an additional income of $14,175,338.01. 

COMMBECI*!, FLOEICULTDBE. 

While flowers and flowering plants were grown for sale toa very limited 
- extent in this coimtrj one hundred years ago, the business of the commer- 
cial florist has made the greater part of its development during the past 
twenty-fivB years, and the larger portion of this business the past ten 

After inquiry of every florist in the United States, the report, indicates 
diat there was but 1 commercial florist in the year 1800, and only 3 eatab- 
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lUliments started bettveen 1310 and 1830; 8 more were started iu the next 
decade, 25 in the next, followed by 45 between 1810 and 1850, 96 between 
leSO and 1^60, BV6 between ISQO and IS70, 998 between 1679 and 1S80, and 
1,707 between 1880 and 18S0. 

The dates of establishment in business of 72 per cent, of the Sorista 
have been traced, and judging from these it will be seen that 80 per cent, 
of the whole business has been developed during the past twenty-fire 
years. The bu3inea.i being of bo comparatively recent development, and 
never before having been brought within the scope of census statistics, 
there have naturally been many obstacles in the way of making a com- 
plete report. The florists have generally responded with remarkable 
clearness, and while Bome have not given all the information desired, and 
a few have failed to respond even to many repeated reque.'^ts, it is believed 
that the figures given fairly represent the business at the present time. 

Floral establishments were found in every state and territory except 
Idaho, Navada, Indiiin territory, and Oklahoma, and while thereisapoa- 
Bibilitj that there may be some small establishments in those places the 
most careful inquiry has failed to find them thus far. In the United 
Btatea there were 4,659 floral establishments in the census year, SIS of 
which were owned and conducted by women. The total feet of glnss in 
use in all these establishments was 38,823,347, and' the establishments, in- 
cluding fixtures and heatiag apparatus, were valued at $38,305,733.43. 
The value of tools and implements used was (1,587,693 93. There were 
employed 16,817 men and 1,938 women, the combined annual wages 
amounliog to $8,483,607. Fuel cost was $1,160,153.06. 3,433,600 whole- 
sale and 17,630,094 retail catalogues are annually i^ued, while $767,438.31 
was paid for postage, $[,161,168.31 for advertising, $531,331.86 for freight 
and $534,390.55 for express bills. 

The total products were 49,056,353 roses, 38,380,873 hardy plants and 
shmhs, and 153,8?5,393 of all Other plants, the value of which was $13, 
036,477.76, and cut flowers to the amount of $14,175,338.01 were reported 

The greatest area of glass in any one establishment reported was 150,000 
square feet and the smallest 00 square feet, the latter a cozy attachment to 
the sitting room of a New England farm house, from whiiJi the lady of 
the house sells annually $35 to $50 worth of plants and flowers. 

There are in the United States 965 state and local floral societies and 
clubs, besides the Society of American Florists, and to these and the more 
than 358 horticultural societies, combined with the educational itfluencea 
of the agricultural and horticultural press, is largely due the rapidly 
growing taste for flowers and their culture, so plainly indicated by the 
figures of this report. 

Tlie statistics here given have been obtained direct from the florists 
themselves in answer to questions cent them on special echedules, by pet- 
eonal vi^tation, and b; the combined efforts of some uf the florists' clubs. 
The California P'ft.o Floral Society went so far as to aid ia th«.good work 
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by Biq;>ointinK a special committee and maKing a careful caiiTassof the 
whole Btate, and the census office investigations fullj corroborate the 
thoroughness of their work. 

PKODOCTIONS AND SALSd. 

In this iavestigatioa it wa? fouad uuadrisable to attempt to ascertain the 
number ot plants propagated and sold of each variety, and therefore the 
Inquiries were grouped under three heads: roses, hard; plants and shrubs, 
and all other plants, and under these heads most of the florists were able 
to furnish a complete statement of their busines. Roses, both the plants 
and bloom, appear to be ia the greatest demand. One firm making a 
specially of rose propagation reports having sold one million plants in 1H39. 
Their plaiOts were mostly small onea, grown in 2}-inch pot9, sent out by 
maU all over the country, and delivered promptly and in good condition. 

Other florists make a specialtj of the rj33 for the production of cut 
flowers. Others, again, grow only carnations or violeta, and wholesale 
their productions to Che retail Sorist:) in citie-i. Still otharj grow a variety 
of both plants and cut flDwers, and whole3:ile most oF the entire product; 
and, in fact, this is the businesi of nearly all the large establishments, 
while the medium ones, of from 1,503 to 5,033 aqaare feat of glass area, do 
mostly local business, largely at retail, of both plants and flowers. Many 
of these florists aUo do a considerable business in the spring season in the 
arrangement and planting of both public and private grounds, and es- 
pecially is this the case with florists located near the summer resorts. 

Of the plants soil the demand in the northern and eastern states is 
greatest for geraniams, coleus, roses, paasies, verbenas, heliotrope, carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums, pains, ferns and fuchsias, nearly in the order 
named. In the south the demand is for roses, chrysanthemums, geraniums, 
coleus, palms and ferns, while California shows the demand to be largest 
for roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, geranium;, palms and pansies. 
There is also a very general and growing demand for aquatic plants, and 
specialists are giving marked attention to this branch of the business. 
Regarding cut-flower sales, reports show that, while there is a slight varia- 
tion in the demands of the different market^, the greatest demand every 
where is for roses, followed closely by c irnitions. Tliese two furnish 
about 65 per cent, in value of all cut &ower;j lold. Violets, chrysanthemums, 
lilies, hyacinths. Bmilai, bourvardia, heliotrupe, pansies and tulips, in the 
order named, supply 25 per cent, more, whik- the other ten per cent, ia 
made of orchids, tuberoses, mignonette, primroi ^s. camsllias, daffodils and 
many others cultivated in a small way to supply a special or local demand. 
In the flnal report it will be the endeavor to give a detailed etatement re- 
garding each class of production, insect enemies, remedies, etc. As to the 
profits in the business from the different classes of plants, 80 per cent, of 
the reports mention rosea as most proBtable, carnations second, and violets 
third, while 30 per cent, rank carnations flrst, rosea second, and violeta 
laird. 
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By J. C. PLUMB. 

When one eminent in the domain of useful ^industries shall have been 
removed from this life, it is fitting that co-partners who remain shall in 
some way set up a vra; mark, to let present and future generations know 
oF their esteem for the departed and to monument their good deeds, which 
remain to bless the memory of one gone before. 

Charles Gibb was bom in the oitr of Montreal, and died at Cairo, Egypt, 
on the 8th of March last, in his 47th year of age. His father was English 
and his mother a native of Canada, but of English parentage. He was 
educated at Lennoxville College, but received the degrle of B. A. at McOill 
University, in the city of Montreal. The object of his journey around the 
world, was in part for change and diversion, but more especially in the 
interest of horticulture — in securing new fruit,'^, apecimenB of new eastern 
flora, and feme from the island of Ceylon, and it was in the pursuit of 
fossilized ferns in the subteraneous caverns near Cairo, where ho contracted 
the disease which caused his death. Having considerable means, and being 
free from family ties, Mr. Gibb was an extensive traveler, and generous 
patron of his chosen art, without which our knowledge of the Russian 
fruits from seeing them in their home, would to this day most probably 
have remained only a dream. It was thus that our most eminent author- 
ity on Russian horticulture. Prof. Budd, was enabled in 1833 to make with 
Mr. Gibb that first memorable tour of Interior Russia, in search of some- 
thing to add to our scanty list of extremely hardy fruits and trees for the 
cold north. Mr. Gibb's second visit to that country was to study the 
Russian nomenclature, and identify varieties by their true names. 

The writer's first personal acquaintance with Mr. Gibb was made at the 
Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, in 1876, where his earnest inquiry 
for "something new and good for my country," was an earnest of his fu- 
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tare 7eard of ujefulnea^. OCberd of \ii on and from that date, came to 
most highly esteem him for his f;reat work, which if not previous was pri- 
mary to our Rusaian American Pomology. la the 18S8 Report ot the 
American PomoloKical Society, there may be found the first successful solu- 
tion of the nomenclature o( Russian fruits, by Ur. Gibb. Similar work 
was done (or the Iowa State Report of 18S5, in connection with which 
Prof. Budd Bays: "Fewcau realize — as I do — the debt we owe Mr. Gibb 
for his labors on these troublesome Ru^aitia fruit lists, a work of time and 
cost in Becuring competent translators in Montreal" 

The annual reports of the Montreal and Ontario Horticultural societies 
for the past ten years, have giren Mr. Qibb larger space than any other 
contributor, thus and by vote, recognizing hia valuable work in that line. 
Prof. Penhallow, at the last Decembar meeting of the Montreal society, 
eald: "In the death of Mr. Oibb, thesociety has lostoneof its mo^t valuable 
members. His work was thorough and disinterested, and muat redound 
to his credit for all time. Modest toa fault; warmly loved by all his friends; 
considerate for the welfare of others, his memory will remain fresh in the 
'minds of all who aver experienced his warm hospitality or enjoyed hia 
friendship." At the same meeting, R. W. Shepherd, Esq., of the Montreal 
fociefy, spoke of Mr. Qibb as " promiueutly the most foremest pomologist 
of this country, to whom we are largely indebted for the start into life of 
the Abbottsford and other local societies of the province. Our Fruit Re< 
ports are indebted larj-ely to him for their superior merit. We miss Mr, 
Gibb 'now, but will miss him more at our Fruit Growers' conventions 
which he would enthuse as no other one could." 

Mr. Qibb was not only a busr experimenter, but also a collector of the 
beet and rareeet varieties from the world over, which are we learn in the 
bauds of an ableauil faithful successor, who will continue to HDme extent 
the work of Mr, Qibb. 
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ARBOR DAY CELEBRATION. 

The toUowins; circulars issued by this society and Saperinteadent Wells, 
of the ^ucational department, ivil! show tho beginning of a work which 
we hope will be Turther carried out by mutual co-operation: Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society and State Superintendent. It is too early now 
to report results of tliia year's work in beautifying school grounds, but 
from the interest manifested by letters received by me and Sui>erintendent 
Wells, I take great pleasure in aunouncin;; that hundreds of school dis- 
tricts in our state have started in with improTements which will be as con- 
tagious as the );ood work wilt be a living monument, building up better 
lives as these helpful lessons are instilled into the miuds of early childhood. 

Secbetabt. 



Wi'icoKsiN State Horticultcral Societt, 

Secrelarji's Offlce. 
EVAKSViLLE, Wis., March 18, 1891. 

To Superintendents, Officers and Tfachers of our Public Schools: Chap- 
ter 417, seesion laws of 1889. provides that the governor shall by procla- 
mation fet apart in each year, one day to be observed as Arbor Day, 
requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the same by suitahle 
exercises having for their object Ihe imparting of knowledge of horticul- 
ture in the department known as arhorculture, and the adornnicnt of 
schools and public grounds. 

That there may be a irore uniform and general observance of the day by 
the schools of our state, the following address and circular has been pre- 
pared by the society i 

J, T. Headly truly sajs, that '' the highest aim of education is to form 
right character," and that is accomplished more by impressions made upon 
the heart than by knowledge imparted to the mind. 

The awakening of our best sympathies, the cultivation of our best and 
purest tastes, strengthening the desire to be useful and good, and directing 
youthful ambition to urselflsh ends; such are the objects of true education. 
Surely nothing can be belter calculated to procure these ends than the 
holiday set apart for the public schools." 

One object of these celebrations is to instill in the minds of the children 
and older people, a correct sentiment in regard to trees. " The grove* 
were God's flrst temples," Love of home, love of country, is patriotism. 
The adornment of homo and homo surroundings is a principle we wish to 
inculcate in the mic* of every boy and girl attending the public schools of 
our state. 

Teach the child to properly plant and care for a tree and .Uie holic 
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recollections of an entire life will cluster around that tree and the home 
of liis birth. Every tree thus planted maken the borne happier, the life 
brighter, and he who plants it more truly a citizen and loverot hiscountry. 

Hoping the ezercisea of the da; may be lielpful to jou in thua building 
np homes and for mi ag character, we suggest that it be spent in literary 
exercises and social recreation. Arrang^e the forenoon program with ehort 
addresses, select readings, recitations, short essays und singing. I>t these 
selections be such as will impart knowledge of plants, trees, and a love of 
nature. 

The opening address should be from some one not only interested ia 
our public schools but also well qualified to instruct in matters pertaining to 
trees. Tlie whole district should be invited to take part in these exercises 
BO that the knowledge gained and imparted may be for good and noble 
purposes. 

After the noou recess, the ground having been previously prepared, pro- 
ceed to plant such trees as have been procured for the purpose. If the size 
of the ground will admit of it, plant trees in clumps and groves, as Citi- 
zen's firove, Soldier's O rove. Author's Grove, etc., etc. Let each grove have 
its proper place iu the school ground, and give each tree the name of some 
distinguished person. 

Evergreens always lend a charm to forest or landscape; let these have a 
place in your selection of tree«, so that your school ground, either in sum* 
tner or winter, may present an attractive appearance. 

In planting the trees be sure that some one well qualified for the task is 
selected to take charge of the work, but let each child assist. 

Should the day designated as Arbor Day, not be suitable by reason of 
■torm or other causes, let the exercises be held in the schoolroom or pub> 
lie hall, and the trees and shrubs planted at the proper time when clUoatia 
conditions are favorable for such work. 

The following list is recommended to select from as being adapted to 
almost every locality in our state, and we give preference in each claaa la 
the CM-der aamed. 

UTKROBBEHS. 

White Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce,' Arbor Vitse. Balsm Fir, Aub> 
trian Fine and Scoteh Kne. For more ornamental planting, and to be 
used in smaller space. Hemlock, Red Cedar, Siberian Arbor Vitie, Dwarf 
Kne and Eied or Norway Pine. 

DECIDUOrS TREES. 

White Ellm, Hard Haple, Basswood or Linden, Norway Haple, Silver 
Maple, Weeping cut leaf Birch, American Mountain Ash, Oreen Aeh 
European Mountain Ash, Wisconsin Wesping Willow, Oak leaved Mountain 
Ash, White Birch, European Eiarch, American Larch. ., , 
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ORNAUENTAL HARDT SHRUBS. 

Snowball tree (Yibumam opule), CraDberrf tree (Vibumtim 8teriliB>, 
Dogwood (CornuB Sanguinea), Spirea Opuliofolia, Nine Bark, (Spires 
Prnnifolia), Syringa, Upright HonejBUckle, European Strawberry tree. 
Fringe or Smoke tree, Purple leaf Barbary, Lilac's White, Purple and Per- 
sian, Blacic Alder, Weigela Bosea. 

HARDY CLIMBERS. 

American Ivy (Ampelopsia quinquetolia), Scarlet Hooeyguckle (Lonlcera 
BensperrirenB), Fragrant Honeysuckle (Lomicera Caprifolium), Virgins 
Bower, ClematiB Verginia, Bitter Sweet, Ampelopsia Veitchii, 

Climbing RoaeB are very desirable in many placea in tlie school yard, and 
if fastened to a trellis which can be easily laid down and covered crith earth 
or straw in tho fall, may be planted with good effect. Mobs Roses are also 
half hardy and easily covered for winter protection. 

From long experience we have found that nursery grown trees, or those 
which have once or twice been transplanted, are preferable, and any nu]> 
eerymen in our state, wiU sell for this purpose at wholesale prices.* But if 
cot'convenient to get nureery treea, do not hesitate to go to the woods and 
dig Elm, Hard Maple, Basswood or Linden, and Ash. We would not 
recommend taking evergreens from the forest unless very small, and theee 
are not desirable. 

In setting trees be sure that the earth is moist and well firmed about 
the roots. Mulch heavily at time of setting, weight it dowo with any me- 
terial which will prevent the wind blowing it away, and there need be no- 
failures. 

The newspapers of the state are arnestly requested to publish this cir- 
cular, or at least call attention to it, and urge upon their readers the pro- 
priety of oljBerving the day. If the school yard does not need attention, 
help beautify the cemetery and the home grounds. Let this be the one- 
day in the year to make the home surroundinga more beautiful by the 
adornment of plants and trees. 

M. A. Thayer, President, 

Sparta. B. S HoxiB, Secretary, 

BvansviUe.. 



•Some of the nurserymen who have offered to thus furnish: 
Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee; J. C. Plumb & Son. Milton; W. D. Boynton, 
Shicton; Chos Hirschinger, Baraboo; A.. G, Tuttle, Baraboo. Geo. Pinney, 
Evergreen; G. W. Carter. Waterloo; S. I. Freeborn, Ithaca; Isaac Gale & 
Bon, Waukesha; F. K, Phoenix & Son, Delevan. 
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ARBOR DAY. 

State of Wisconsin. 

a proclamation bt the qoterhob. 
In conformity with law, I, Qborob W. Pkck, governor of the state of 
Wificonain, do hereby designate Friday, Maj let, bb Arbor Daj for the 
year 1891, and I heartily recommend to the people of the state as well aa 
the pablio schoola, the proper obaerTance of the day by the planting of 
useful and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines and Sowers for the adornment 
of school grounds, streets, parks, cemeteries and the homes of the people. 
1 also recommend eucb public exercises and ceremonies as shall lead to » 
knowledge of the climatic and economic value of forests, and store th» 
mind with Uterary gems relating to plajit life. 

To awaken keener interest in Arbor Day among the public srhools of 
the state, and to cause frieodly rivalry among teachers andscholarsof dif- 
ferent schools in each county, I will gire one thousand dollars, from 
money kindly contributed for that purpose, by friends of education, and 
idaced in my hands to be distributed in premiums, for the greatest im- 
provement in the decoration of BchoolbouHes and grounds, to be distributed 
nnder the direction of the superintendent of public instruction, to be ptdd 
ia money or in books suitable for school libraries. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the Qreat Seal of the State of Wisconsin to be aflBxed. 
[Seal] Done at the capitol. In the city of Madison, this 1st da; of 
April, A. D. 1891. 

By the Governor: GEOl W, PECK, 

T. J. COHNINGHAM, 

Secretary of Slate. 



OFFICE OF THE SCPEHINTKNDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Uaoison, Wis., March 25, 1891. 
. In accordance with the views of the governor of Wisconsin, embodied ia 
)ija proclamation designating May 1st as Arbor Day, the following circular 
is directed to the superintendents and teachers of our state to encourage 
the celebration of the day in all pubhc schools. 

The rapid disappearance of our forests and the gradual clearing of hills 
And valleys of trees are not only exerting a marked influence upon our cli- 
matic condition, affecting all plant growth, hut point to a time when a 
scarcity of timber will entail great hardship upon the people. Our imme- 
diate wants for purposes of building andfuel will remain aconstantfactor. T 
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DecessitatlDg not only the plantin;; and cultiTationof trees bat the restrain- 
ioj; of the nanton destruction oF those that remain. The interests of the 
people ^vi|] be best subserved when, in addition to this fact, it is dearly 
Been that the cutting awaj of forests is largely the cause of the variationa 
of climate that contribute in no small degree to the certain diminutioa of 
the annual returns from the labor bestowed upon the soil. That Buch is 
the result is no longer a matter of dispute among tlioughttul observera. 
The wisdom of a movement towards the restoration in part of this natural 
safeguard to the fertility of the soil is a common conclusion. Further dis- 
cussion of the queation is not within the scope of this circular; it is sffident 
to know as Whittier says: 

"Tlrnt the wealth, beauty, fertility and healthfulness of the country 
largely depend upon the conservation of our forests and the planting of 

The purposes of the public schools make it the duty and privilege of those 
in charge to lead in setting an example in tree planting primarily for the 
effect it may have upon pupils, and secondarily for the pleasure that will be 
added to their surroundings. The time is rapidly approaching when the 
preservation and promotion of public interests will devolve upon the pupils 
now in school. The formative influences of the present instruction will 
largely shape their conrluct as citizens. The public schools will prepare 
the public mind by the proper obi«rvance of Arbor Day for a more ready 
and certain solution of the forestry problem. Its celebration should aim: 

(a) To iustruct pupils as to the value of forests, their influence upon 
climate, soil and production. 

(b) To interest them in the planting, care and cultivation of trees, that 
right ideas concerning them may be formed. 

It is recommended that all schools share the benefits of the occasion in a 
way that will inure to the pleasure and profit of pupils, leaving imprev- 
-Biona of a permanent character that will accomplish the objects mentioned. 

PREPARATIONS FOK ARBOB DAY. 

E^ch teacher in the state is cordially invited to inaugurate with hia pa- 
-pils — eliciting such aid as he can from citizens, and commencing as sooa 
■8 the frost is fairly out of the ground — a series of daily exercises that shall 
remove from the school yard every vestige of refuse material, as slicks, 
Btones, chipe, sawdust, and other portables, and deposit the same at soms 
unobjectionable point, fairly out of sight — shall pile all wood in anobscura 
place, suitably prepared — shall see that reinirs are made la fences and 
gates, and if there is no fence, invite the board to build one, and at the 
same time to put the out houses, the schoolbouse doors, windows, wood 
work, plastering and floors in suitable repair, and the wood-work of the 
bouse itself in a proper state of cleanliness. All these details can be made 
practically a matter of recreation if the teacher is wise in management, and 
jiarticipateawitb the children and others in the performance of the aereni 
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acts. Tliese pr«liminarics should be completed under the direction of the 
teacher, uoder such circamataDces, as shall definitely constitute a part of 
the school training, and should be closed at a date not later than April 25th, 
so aa to afford tioie for some preparation for tlie literary exercises of the 
first of May, and it is quite likely that more time than this will be needed, 
and suitable attention cim be );iven to tliis preparation iu alternation with 
ttie manual labor involved in the renovation of the premises. 

PBEPAKINQ A PROOSAU. 

The exercises should conbist of a literary program and the ceremony 
attending the planting of trees. The afternoon of the day designated 
should be devoted to this purpose. The exercises should be adapted to the 
ability of the pupils, and consist of a variety that will be of interest to 
parents whose presence should be encouraged. Care should be taken that 
the program be not too long. Its arrangement must be left entirely to the 
judgment of the teacher. What is here given is offered as suggestive of 
the character of eiercises suitable for the occasion. 

The following features are recommended: 

1. Opening exercises; song, reading of the Govener'e Proclamation; 
statement of the objects of Arbor Day by the teacher, or a brief address by 
any competent person of the district. 

3. Heading of extracts from authors on trees or forests. 

5. Songs — Arranged to give variety and interest to the program. 

4. Essays — Theseshould be original and written upon subjects relating 
to trees, forests, their influence on soil, climate, their uses, etc. 

6. Declamations— These also should bo brief selections relating to 
trees, flowers, etc, If selections are at hand affording exercises in which 
Rveral of the school may participate, give such a place upon the program. 

6. Remarks by visitors. 

7, A brief closing selection given in concert by the whole school. 

AT THE TBEB. 

The number of trees to be planted should be previously determined, the 
excavations nmde, the trees secured and the names to be given them 
selected. There will reooain the placing of the trees and the accompany- 
ing exercises. The trees should be dedicated to and given the name of 
some distinguished American, or the names of the earliest settlers of the 
community. A part of the exercises at each should be the recital by some 
pupil of a brief sketch of the public service of the person whose name it 
is to bear. It is advised that the pupils of each form be assigned the duty 
of assisting at one particular tree which shall afterivarde remain an object 
of their attention to he guarded from the injury of thoughtless acts. It is 
of importance to enlidt the services of parents skilled in tree planting and 
to permit pupils to assist in covering the roots and performing such other 
services as the incidents of the occasion may oSer. Should the t.reet be i 
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named after authors, the recital of quotations from their vrritjngsis recom- 
mended. An approprinte song b; the pupils would be a fitting close to th& 
out door exerciees. 



PBIZB FOR THE IMFROVEMENT OF SCHOOL tRBHISBB. 

Keference to the proclamation of the governor will reveal a purpose of 
awarding & premium of $1,000 to encourage the improvement of the 
premiBee of district schools, ia wajs ot tidiness and decoration, between 
the dates of April 10th and September 30th. This inducement is offered, in 
part, in recognition of the educutional value of Arbor Day exercises with the 
expectation that it may serve as a stimulusto their proper observance. Tha 
reward offered will be divided into seventy partd, giving each superintend- 
ent a distinct prize to be awarded to the district that, within the dates 
tuentioned, will make the greatest improvement in accordance with the 
terms of the gift. The rewards will take such form as will make them of 
enduring value to the school. The offer is made by the governor in behalf 
of the schools in rural districts. He, however, desires the city and village- 
schools to make the utmost ot the advantages of the day, but thinks they 
need do other incentive than the desire to beautify their surroundings and 
enliven their schools with fresh and instructive exercises. 

The superintendent in each county is hereby requested to determine by 
personal inspection, or otherwise, the condition of the premises of each 
district school in his count; at a date not later than the 16th of April, or at 
the earliest practicable date after the disappearance of the snow and frost. 
This information should be such as will serve as a basis of judgment after 
September 30. Where it is practicable, the superintended is advised to ao- 
qnire the necessary data by personal inspection, making a written memo- 
randum of the observations he may make. Where this cAnnot be done^ 
the teacher, clerk, or other competent person or persons, should be re- 
quested to furnish the superintenilent a full and accurate description of tha 
school premises of all districts that signify a desire to compete for the re- 
' ward. For this purpose it w suggested that a circular be issued directed to- 
Buch person or persons, stating explicitly the information desirud. Care 
should be taken to embody suggestiona that will result in securing accurato 
data of the character and amount of rubbish on the school grounds, tha 
condition of the fences, the size of the site, the kind and number of trees 
that adorn the premises, the condition and appearance of the building, in- 
ternally and externally, and the means furnished for the preservation of 
apparatus, library books, and records of the district. 

On or about September 30ih, the superintendent will inspect the school 
premises of the competing districts, thus affording means for a judgment 
as to the greatest improvement that has taken place, and on a written re- 
port of the same to the stale superintendent, dated September 30th, 1891, 
the premium design&ted will be awarded to the district by the governor. 
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Nearly six months' time is thus afforded for the process of renovation, 
planting, cultivation, training, growing and pruning of grass, plants and 

HOW TO PLANT TREES. 

" Trees should be selected from nursery plantations or from those that 
iiave sprung up in open places, such as seedling trees along fences, so that 
there may be an abundance of the aiuall Bbrous roots. The roots should 
not be exposed to the sun or to a cold or drying wind, but kept damp by cov- 
«ring with moss, wet straw or canvas. In taking up a tree avoid cutting 
off the large roots too near the trunk. They should be carefully followed 
out to a convenieDt distance, an i in settiag them again they should have 
space enough provided without bending them. Besides the gain in nutri- 
tion thud secuced by the tree, we have by this me^ns an additional security 
in the bracing and support secured by a broad base and steady ' anchor- 
age.' The ends of broken roots should be cut off smooth before the tre« is 
planted. When digging the holes, the surface soil, being generally the 
best, should be thronn up on one side, and the poorer soil from below on 
the other. In filling in the better soil should be returned first, so as to be 
nearer Che roots. If the soil be somewhat sterile, some rich loam, com- 
post, or wood's earth, placed below and around the roots, would be the 
cheapest means of insuring success. In setting the tree it should be placed a 
trifie deeper than it stood before, the roots should be spread out so that 
none are doubled, and fine, rich soil should be carefully sifted in among 
them so as to fill every space. Unless the soil is evidently damp enough, 
the trees shov.ld be well watered as soon as they are planted, and thi^ pro- 
cess in dry seasons should be repeated from time to time through the first 
Mid second years. This is a service that can be assigned to the scholars 
with great propriety, but ahould not be overdone. The soil should be 
pressed down and around the roots to give them a firm hold. The surface 
should not be rounded up around the trees, at least no moie than to allow 
for settling. In shoveling paths in the snow, it is well to heap it up around 
the trees in winter, to prevent them from starting prematurely in the 
spring." 

When planted the trees should ha protected from injury. Care should 
be taken to keep each free from agencies that will tend to displace the 
roots. This can be done by driving one or more stakes close to the tree, to 
which it should be firmly lashed. If the grounds are not enclosed, stakes 
may be driven about each tree to which slats may be nailed. This will 
afford protection against intruding animals and prevent thoughtless pupils 
from wrenching any of them. Occasional watering in dry seasons, as 
stated above, should not be neglected. If the suggestion already made is 
adopted and a tree planted by the pupils in each Form, the labor of caring 
(or these trees may be wisely assigned to the pupils of each Form.feepect- 
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ivelf . The teacher is requested to direct aod Bupervige the efforts of pu- 
pils guarding (gainst any disposition to overcare that maj be detrimental 
to the growth of the trees. 



For IheconTenienceof pupils and teachers a list of selections is given. 
The preparatory work should receive early attention and the pupils given 
thorough drill. Additional subjects may be found ia the Wigeonsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 



LIST OP SEijicnoNS. 

Holly Tree, - , - ■ - - - Southey. 

Woods in Winter, . . - - . Longfellow, 

UouDtain Daisy. ...... Bums. 

Plant a Tree, .---.. Larcom. 

Forest Song, ...-;, Venable. 

Forest Trees, --...- Cook. 

Among the Trees, . ■ . . . Bryant. 

In a Forest, ...... Southey. 

Under the Willows, ..... Lowell. 

Little Acorn ...... Uni. Huntington. 

Building of the Ship, - . . - . Longfellow. 

Song to the Trees, ..... Miller. 

In tlie Sugar Camp, ..... Alice Carey. 

The Planting of the Apple Tree, ... Bryant. 

Woodman Spare that Tree, .... Horris. 

The Elm Tree and the Vine, . - . . Bryant. 

The Last Walk in Autumn, .... Whiltier. 

The Reaper and the Flowers, ... Longfellow. 

The Palm Tree, ...... Whittier, 

Under the Violets, ..... Holmes. 

The Willow. ...... Mrs. Hemans. 

To a Pine Tree, ..... Lowell, 

Summer Woods, ...... May Howitt. 

Golden Rod, ...... Goodale. 

Historic Trees, ...... Delano. 

Autumn Woods, - , . . , Bryant. 

Forest Hymn, ■ - - - -, - Bryant. 

The Lumbermen, ..... Whittier. 

Children in the Wood, ..... Perc^. 

The Oak, ...... Hill. 
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SUBJECTS FOK ESSAYS. 



The ForertB o! Wisconsin. 

The Trees of Our Town. 

The Great-Forest Regions of Anierioa. 

The Influence of Climate u)joii Trees. 

The Influence of Trees upon Climate. 

The Influence of Trees upon the SoU 

and Products. 
The Uaes of Trees. 

Why Should We Observe Arbor Day ? 
The Pine Tree in Wisconein. 



Our Orchards. 

Trees of Other I^nds. 

The Enemies of Trees. 

Trees on the Farm. 

Historic Trees. 

The Origin of Coal. 

What Trees Furnish for Our Use. 

How to Take Care of Trees. 

Ti-ees Mentioned in American History 

Our School Grounds. 



Give the children holidays 

(and let these be jolly days; 
Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring; 

Better men hereafter 

Shall we have, for laughter 
Freely shouted to the woods, 'till all tiie echoes ring. 

Send the children up 

To the high hills top, ' 

Or deep into the wood's 

To woo Spru 



1 Hy country 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of ihee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrim's pride. 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring, 

B Hy native country, thee, — 
Laud of the nohle free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and riUs, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
Uy heart with rapture thrills 
like that above. 



8 Let music owell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's songi 
Let mortal. toDgues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks the silence break, — 

The sound prolong! 

4 Our father's god! to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To theo we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might. 

Great God, our Kingl 
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PLANT A TREE. 

He who planCa a tree 
Plant* a hope. 
Itootleta up through fibers blindly Rcope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man's life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens siiblime. 
■Canat thou prophesy, thou little tret, 
Wh'at the glory of thy boughs sh^l bef 



He nho plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy — 
Every day a fresh rtality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If though couldst but know, thou hapy tree. 
Of the bliss4hat ahalt inhabit thee. 



He who plants a tree. 
He plants peace. 
Under itfi green curtains jargons cease, 
LeaCand zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree. 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 



He who plants a tree. 

He plants youth; 

Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 

Life of time that bints bternityt 

Boughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
■Youth of soul is immortality. 
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He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tente of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not Uve to see, 

QiftB that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: Life does the reetl 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

— Lticy Labooh. 



' Professor Sargent, who undertook tea jears ago to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the foreste of the United States, estimated the yearly value of the 
lumber, fuel and other forest products at that time as more than fT0O,OOO,- 
000. Thehr value is now probably at least (1,000,000,000, a sum that 
equals the value of our crops of wheat, OPts, barley, rye, potatoes, cotton 
and tobacco taken tORether, and is Kreat«r than that of all our exports 
and more than ten times as great as the produce of our mmes of silver 
and gold. It is estimated that the census report will show that we con- 
sumed last year, of sawn lumber alone 30,000,000,000 square or superficial 
feet. But such figures by tbemselveH are meaningless. Let us consider, 
then, that this amount of lumber would load a train of cars SG.OOO miles 
long, or sufficient to encircle the earth at the equator. And now, if we 
add to the sawn lumber, which is only a small part of the total produce of 
of the fort sts, the timber, the railroad ties, the telegraph poles, the posts 
for fences, we shall have a train 73,000 feet long. If to this we add again 
the wood cut for fuel and for mininf^ purposes, we shall have a train 
888,000 miles in length, or long enough to reach from the earth to the 
moon and almost enough then left to encircle the globe twice ! The weight 
of these forest products would be enough to load fire hundred thousand 
(000,000) ships of one thousand (1,000) tons each 1 — Arbok Day Makual. 
The trees which the children plant, or which they assist in dedicating, 
will become dearer to them as year after year rolls on. As the trees grow, 
and their branches expand in beauty , so will the love for them increase in 
ttie hearts of those by whom they were planted or dedicated, and long before 
the cbUdren reach old age they will almost venerate these green and liv- 
ing memorials of youtliful and happy days; and aa those who have loved 
and cared for pets will ever be the friends of our dumb animals, so will 
they ever be the friends of our forest trees. From the individual to the 
general, is the law of our nature. Show us a man who in childhood had a 
pet, and we'll show you a lover of animals. Show us a person who in 
youth planted a tree that has lived and flourished, and we'll show yon p 
friend of trees and of forest culture, — John B. Prablee. 
15— H. 
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WOODMAN. SPARE THAT TREE. 



'Woodman, sp&re that treel 

Touch not a single bowl 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And I'll protect it now, 
'Twaa my forefather's band 

That placed 11 near his cot. 
There, woodman, let it stand; 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er laud and sea — 

And wouldst thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
O, spare that aged oak, 

No\v lu.v.iiii^ to t!iB skies! 



When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played, 
Hy mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
forgive the foolish t^ar; 

But let that old oak stand. 

My heartstrings round thee cling 

Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shiill the wild bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend, 
Old tree? the atorm still brave! 

And, woodman, leave the spot. 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy az shall harm it not. 

— Oeorge P. Morria. 



ARBOR DAY. 

Off to the woods! Off to the woods! 

Boys it's a grand new holiday! 
Off to the woods for a green young tree, 

And we'll plant it ourselves, on Arbor Day. 

Scamper and frolic? Gather the flowers, 
Shouting our merriest roundelay. 

The buds shall bloom, and the birds shall sing 
In the tree we plant on Arbor Day. 



Joy to the thought of our own, o< 
Long may its branches shade oi 

This task shall ever our pleasure > 
Planting a tree on Arbor Day. 



' way; 



NOTK.— Teachers in need of appropriate selections, songs, etc., for Arbor 
Day, will find a very useful collection in a small pamphlet, " Arbor Day 
Leaves," prepared by N, H. Bggleston, This can he obtained by sending 
ten centa, in postage stamps, to the American Book Company, Chicago, UL 

If the school is located in a wooded district, improvement should be made 
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in the appearance of the (ctounda, as the conditions may demand. Pre- 
serve a desirable number of the growing trees and trim them In accordance 
with their needs. 

Arbor Day is not a legal holiday. Teachers are not at liberty to close 
deir schools, but arc authorized to substitute Arbor Day exercises for the 
regular class work. 

Attention is also invited to the circular issued upon "Arbor Day Cele- 
bration" by the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, which embodies 
many helpful suggestions upon the choice, manner of planting, and after 
care of trees. 

The advantages incident to neat, attractive surroundings should enlist 
the services and secure the active co-operation of teachers, school ofBcecs 
and patrons, in beautifying the school premiaes in every district. It is 
hoped that their united eflorts may result in the successful observance of 
Arbor Day throughout the state. 

Very respectfully, 

0. B. WELLS, 
State Superintendent of Publie Znitruction. 
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LIST OP NURSERYMEN AND FRUIT GROWERS IN 
"WISCONSIN. 



Boyntoa, W. D. , Shiooton, nurseiy grown evergreens and seedlings br th« 

niUUon, 
Bendizen, W. J., WRupoca, small fruit grower. 
Barnes, A. D., Waapooa, nnrBerfman, 
Bealee, 0. Bl, Beloit, Box 741, smaU fruits. 

Osrter, Q. W., Waterloo, Prop. Waterloo Nurseries, 
^lappel, F. H., Ocegaa, grower and dealer in nurser; Block. 
Coe A Converae, Ft. AtkinHon, nursery and small fruit. 

^eeborn, 8. 1., Ithaca, Pioneer Nurseriee. 

Field, S. F., East Troy, farmer and fruit gfrower. , 

Fox, William, Baraboo, Prop. Ht. Airy Vineyard. 

Gilmore, H., Georgetown, small fruit grower. 

Gray, Warren, Darlingtoa, Cottage Hill Fruit Farm, small fruit iiunery. 

Qaynor, J. A,, Qrand Baplds, cranberry grower. 

Qale, Isaac & Son, Waukesha, nurserymen and fruit growers. 

Hanchett & Son, Sparta, Badger State Berry Farm, small f ntite a specialty . 

Howie, John, W&uoakee, former and fruit grower. 

Hatch, C. A., Ithaca, bee'keeper and fruit grower. 

Hatch, A. L., Ithaca, Hill Crest Fruit Farm. 

Hirschinger, Chas., Baraboo, orchardist and nursery stock of all kinds. 

HamUton, C. H.,Bipon, fruit form, small fruits a specialty . 

Jewett. Z. K., Sparta, Sparta Nurseries. 

Jeffery, Qeorge,3736 Lisborn Ave., Milwaukee, apples and pears a specialty. 

Kellogg, Qeo J. & Sons, JanesvUIe, Belle Cottage Fruit Farm. 

Leitoh, John, Mozomanie, small fruit grower. 

Loudon, F. W., Janesville, small fruits. Originator Jessie strawberry. 

Hason, R. D. & Son, Ripon, small fruit groweis. Plants for sale. 
UoColm, J. N. , Plymouth, nurseryman and fruit grower. 
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Plamb ft S<Ht, J. 0. Hilton, nuraeiy and dealer in all kinds of nuraerj 

atook. 
Pefler, Oeo. P., Pewaokee, nucserf and small fruits. 

Bobtuns, Qao. H. Plftttville, f^rover and propagator of small fmite. 

Sejmore, Aaa N., Uozomanie, small fruits. Dealer in plants and 



Steenfort H., Watertoirn, fruit and vegetable garden, 
Springer, Wm., the Fremont nuneriee. 

Tuttle, C A., Bantboo, nurserj' and small fruit. 

Thayer, M. A., Sparta, fruit farm; small fruits in rarietj. 

War&eld, B. C, Sandoval, 111., fruit grower and originator of seedling 
strawberriee. 

Walstrum, Otsego, Mich. Prospect Nurserj company, fruit and orna- 
mental trees. 

Zahr, Solon, West Bend, small fruitgrower. 
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